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PEEFACE. 


The cMef materials for a life of Swift are to be found in 
his writings and correspondence. The best edition is the 
second of the two edited by Scott (1814 and 1824). 

In 1751 Lord On*ery published Bemarhs upon the Uft 
and Writings of JDt, Jomihan Swift Orrery, born 170 7, 
had known Swift from about 1732. His remarks give 
the views of a person of quality of more ambition than 
capacity, and more anxious to exhibit his own taste than 
to give full or accurate information. 

In 1754 Dr. Delany published Observations upon Lord 
Orrerfs Remarhs^ intended to vindicate Swift against 
some of Orrery’s severe judgments. Delany, born about 
1685, became intimate with Swift soon after the Dean’s 
final settlement in Ireland. He was then one of the au- 
thorities of Trinity College, Dublin. He is the best con- 
temporary authority, so far as he goes. 

In 1756 Deane Swift, grandson of Swift’s uncle, G-od- 
win, and son-in-law to Swift’s cousin and faithful guar- 
dian, Mrs. Whiteway, published an Essag upon the lAfe^ 
Writings, and Character of Br, Jonathan Swift, in which 
he attacks both his predecessors. Deane Swift, bom 
about 1708, had seen little or nothing of his cousin till 
the year 1738, when the Dean’s faculties were decaying. 
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His book is foolish and discursive. Deane Swift’s son, 
Theophilus, communicated a good deal of doubtful matter 
to Scott, on the authority of family tradition. 

In 1'765 Hawkesworth, who Iiad no personal knowl- 
edge, prefixed a life of Swift to an edition of the works 
which adds nothing to our information. In 1781 John- 
son, when publishing a very perfunctory life of Swift as 
one of the poets, excused its shortcomings on the ground 
of having already communicated his thoughts to Hawkes- 
worth. The life is not only meagre but injured by one 
of Johnson’s strong prejudices. 

In 1785 Thomae Sheridan produced a pompous and 
dull life of Swift. He was the son of Swift’s moat inti- 
mate companion during the whole period subsequent to 
the final settlement in Ireland. The elder Sheridan, how- 
ever, died in 1738; and the younger, born in 1721, was 
stiU a boy when Swift was becoming imbecile. 

Contemporary writers, except Delany, have thus little 
authority; and a number of more or less palpably ficti- 
tious anecdotes accumulated round their hero, Scott’s 
life, originally published in 1814, is defective in point of 
accuracy. Scott did not investigate the evidence minute- 
ly, and liked a good story too well to be very particular 
about its authenticity. The hook, however, shows his 
strong sense and genial appreciation of character ; and re- 
mains, till this day, by far the best account of Swift’s 
career. 

A life which supplies Scott’s defects in great measure 
was given by William Monck Mason, in 1819, in his //m- 
t<yry and Antiquities of the Church of St Patrich Monck 
Mason was an indiscriminate admirer, and has a provok- 
ing method of expanding undigested information into 
monstrous notes, after the precedent of Bayl©. But he 
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examined facts with the utmost care, and every biographer 
must respect his authority. 

In 1875 Mr. Forster published the first instalment of a 
Life of Swift This book, which contains the results of 
patient and thorough inquiry, was unfortunately inter- 
rupted by Mr. Forster’s death, and ends at the beginning 
of 1711. A complete Life by Mr. Henry Craik is an- 
nounced as about to appear. 

Besides these books, I ought to mention an Essay upon 
the Earlier Part of the Life of Swift, by the Rev. John 
Barrett, B.D. and Yice-Frovost of Trinity College, Dublin 
(London, 1808); and The Closing Years of Lean Swifts 
Life, by W. R. Wilde, M.R.I.A., F.R.C.S. (Dublin, 1849). 
This last is a very interesting study of the medical aspects 
of Swift’s life. An essay by Dr. Bucknill, in Brain for 
January, 1882, is a remarkable contribution to the same 
subject 
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(JHAPTKR i; 

KAHI.V VKAUH. 

JiiNATtrAH Hwun\ tin* fjunoiiH Dfan of Hi. l^itrirkX wa« 
tlu' of nil oh! VorlcHhirt* family. Om^ hriinc!> 

hiiil laiyjratiHl HouihwaniN, ntiil in ilit^ tinm of (’Imrlnn L 
ThtnniiH Swift, Jctiiniluin'H ijjmmIfntiMT, wan Virar of 
(foodri«*h, near Uohh, In l!<*rt*fonlHhire, a fact ronnmnno- 
rated Uy the Hweettnnt ain|j;<n‘ of Qneen AnnoV roigii in thn 
rernarkablt! limw : 

‘Moimtlma Hwift 
Hfui the fdft 
liy fifctherlfc*', tiioiherige, 

Auil i»y lirtithoHr-t% 

Tu euine fn»ui <iiaherlilge,‘* 

'ilmmiiH Swift married Kliza!K?tli l>rvtlen, nieee Sir 
Kranmna, tlu* grandfather of tlie |MH*t lh*yd«m. By her 
h«* tavaim^ the father of ten mo»h and four datijj^hierH, In 
tire great ndadlnm lie diHtingniHhed himnelf hy a loyalty 
whieh wiw th«^ eanne of ohviotin eom|dma!ney to hi« <hi- 
m*endinit. Chi t»ne oeeaaion he eame tii the governtir of m 
town held for tht' King, and being iiHked wlnti he eoulci 
do for lii« Majesty, laid thiwtt hia eoat iw an offiiring. 
Th© governor rerniirktal that hl« eoitt w«i worth lltila 
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“Then,” said Swift, ^‘tahe my waistcoat.’^ wai^ 

coat was lined with three hundred broad pieces— ^ hand- 
some offering from a poor and. plundered clex’g'y^^^^* 
another occasion he armed a ford, throngTi “which rebel 
cavalry were to pass, by certain pieces of iron with four 
spikes, so contrived that one spike must alw^^y^ upper- 
most {caltrops^ in short). Two hundred of "tbo enemy 
were destroyed by this stratagem. The sxicccss of the 
rebels naturally led to the ruin of this Cavalier clergy mat) , 
and the record of his calamities forms a coxxBpicuous arti- 
cle in Walker’s Sufferings the Clergy, died in 

1658, before the advent of tlae better times which he 
might have been rewarded fox his loyal services. His 
numerous family had to struggle for a living*- The eldest 
son, Godwin Swift, was a barrister of Gray’s Inn at the 
time of the Restoration : he was married four times, and 
three times to women of fortnue ; his first wife had been 
related to the Ormond family; and this connexion in- 
duced him to seek his fortune in Irelancl a kingdom 

which at that time suffered, amongst other less endurable 
grievances, from a deficient snpply of lawyers/ Godwin 
Swift was made Attorney-General in the palatinate of 
Tipperary by the Duke of Ormond. He prospered in his 
profession, in the subtle parts of which, says his nephew, 
he was “perhaps a little too Hexterous axici he engaged 
in various speculations, having at one time what was then 
the very large income of 3OO0Z. a year. T'our brothers 
accompanied this successful Goodwin, and shtared to some 
extent in his prosperity. In January, 1660, one of these, 
Jonathan, married to Abigail Erick, of Leicester, was 
pointed to the stewardship of the King’s Inns, Dublin, 
partly in consideration of the loyalty andl suffering of 
* Beam Sioigt^ p. 16. 
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his fimuly. Somr. uitmllm Interim April, 10G7, ho 

<Iuh 1, l(‘aviijg hiH widow with an infant daughter, an<l mwen 
inontliH after her huHha.ur.s d(*ath, Novtunlvcr dO, 1667, ahe 
gave hirt.h it) Jonathan, the younger, at 7 lloeyV Court, 
Duldin. 

dlio Dean “hath ofitui h(*en licard to nay” (I (piote lua 
fragment of witt^hiograjdiy) “tliat In*, felt the eonHtu|uences 
of that (hiH panuitH’) marriage, not only thrt>ugh the whole 
e<»iir«e of hin edtieation, but during the greater part of Ida 
lifed’ Thin (piaint usHumptitm that a man’n parentage in 
II kind of removable lunddent to whieh may be attrilnited 
II limited part, of his .Hu!mequ(»nt earei^r, hetrayn a charae- 
U^riatic aentinusnt Hwift tdieriahed a vagne renentment 
againni tlie faU^s wliieli had mixed hitter ingredients in 
his lot. lie felt the plm'.e its well m the eircumHtances of y 
hi» birth to lie a grievance. It gave a plauHibility to the 
ofhmsive imputation that he wan of Irish hhaul “ 1 hap- 
pened,” he aaid, wltli a bitterm^HH born of lati^r aulferlnp, 
“by a perfeed aeeident to he born here, and thim 1 iirn a 
Teague, or an Irishman, or wliai people pleiiae.” Kko** 
where he diiiiim Kngland an jjr<»perly bin own country; 
“although I happened to he tlmpped here*, and waa a year 
ohi before I left it (Indaiul), and to my sorrow did not die 
biifore I Clime bia^k to it.” ilia infancy brought fresh griev* 
iiticiia. He wiia, it Heeiim, a priHuanoua and dtdicaie ehiid, 
and hk iiiirms btHuime so much attaehed to him, that having 

return to her nativi^ WlnUduiven, she kidnapped tlie year- 
old infant out of pure alTeetiom When !ik motlier knew 
her loss the was afriiitl to hieaml a return voyage until 
the child waa atronger; and he ihua rfimaintitl tumrly thrt« 
yeart at Whitehaven, where the mum? t<-iok such of 
Ida education that he could read any chapter In the Blllo 

before h© mm three yearn oI<l Ilia return must ha?© b»ii 

m 
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speedily followed by Ms mother’s departui’C for her native 
Leicester. Her sole dependence, it seems, was aii annuity 
of 20 L a year, which had been bought for her by her 
husband upon their marriage. Some of the Swift family 
seem also to have helped her , but, for reasons not now 
discoverable, she found Leicester preferable to Dublin, 
even at the price of parting from the little Jonathan. 
Godwin took him off her hands and sent him to Kil- 
kenny School at the age of six, and from that early 
period the child had to grow up as virtually an orphan. 
His mother through several years to come can have been 
little more than a name to him. Kilkenny School, called 
the “Eton of Ireland,” enjoyed a high reputation. Two 
of Swift’s most famous contemporaries were educated 
there. Congreve, two years his junior, was one of his 
schoolfellows, and a warm friendship remained when both 
had become famous. Fourteen years after Swift had left 
the school it was entered by George Berkeley, destined to 
win a fame of the purest and highest kind, and to come 
into a strange relationship to Swift. It would bo vain to 
ask what credit may be claimed by Kilkenny School for 
■ thus “ producing ” (it is the word used on such occasions) 
the greatest satirist, the most brilliant writer of comedies, 
and the subtlest metaphysician in the English language. 
Our knowledge of Swift’s experiences at this period is 
almost confined to a single anecdote. “I remember,” he 
says incidentally in a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, “ when I 
was a little boy, I felt a great fish at the end of my line, 
which I drew up almost on the ground ; but it dropped in, 
and the disappointment vexes me to this very day, and I 
believe it was the type of all my future disappointments.” * 

’ Readers may remember a clever adaptation of this in 

Lord Lytton’s My Movel, 
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Hwift, wan atill in llu^ Hc.lioolixiy stage, according 

to inodtn’ii itioan, wln^n h(‘ wan (‘nt(‘r(‘(i at Trinity ^'oll(^g<*^ 
I>nhriii, iMt the Hatne. day, April tM, HiH'J, with a (aniain, 
Thuiims Swift. Swift chairly fouiul I)nl>lin nncongeniul; 
though there is Htill a wide*, margin for uncertainty an to 
preeiHt* facts. His own account given a short summary 
of his academic history: 

“ liy tlu^ ill-tri'atmmit of his jieart'nt relnticmH’* (he hhvh) 
“ he was no tlis«*ouraged and Hunk in Iuh spirits that he 
too nmeh iu\gh‘{’ted his ncademic sttidit's, for wune parta 
of whieh he had ni> gn^at rtdish by initun^ and turned him* 
nelf to reading history and poetry, mi that when the time 
came for taking Ids degrt‘e of Itaehelor of Arts, idthough 
he had livinl with great regularity and dut^ ohm'rvatiee of 
the atatutei, he was atoppeii of Ids degree for did ness and 
iimufllcimiey ; and at last hardly admitted in a manner little 
to Ids criHlit, wldidi in ealUul in that college n^Hmall 
In li rejiort of one tif the college exandnations, discovered 
l^y Mr. Ktirster, h<» receivcH n kme for his (h’eek and Latin, 
a muh for Ids ** jddhmopliy/' ami a w*//AV/cafff for his the- 
cilogy, The ‘‘philosophy’’ wan atill himed upon the old 
aclmhwticism, and prolleieney was tentiMi hy skill in tlie arta 
of aylltigistle firgumentatiom Hlieridan, son of Hwift’a in- 
iimiite fric'iid, was n student at Duldin nluirtly heft^rii the 
Deiuds loss of intellectual power; the old gentleman would 
iifttiiriilly talk to the liwl about hm university rectilleciioni ; 
and, iiccording to Ida hearer, romemhered with singular ae- 
ctirm^y the «|ue«tiium u|Hm widch he litid disputed, ami re- 
{Mifiiatl the iirguments which hful btHiti uaed, ** in iyllogiatic 
fciriii,** Hwift at the same tinm dochirecl, if the it^port he 
iceiimlis, that h« never hatl the {latietiee to rciwl the pngii 
of Stnigleciim, llurgcrmlioitiii, and the other oltLf«lilon©d 
lofleal t»*t»c». When told that they toglil the art of 
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reasoning, ho declared that ho could veimni 
without it. lie acted upon thin principle in 
cisos, and left tho Proctor to reduce Iuh iirgiiinenti to^^he 
proper form. In this there is prtjbahlj a 
truth. Swift can hardly be credited, an Berkeley , 
have been, with a precocious perception of the 
of tho accepted system. When young 
plucked for their degree, it is not genenill} 
are in advance of tlicir jige. But tlie aversion meta- 
physics was characteriathj of Swift thri>ugh lif^^ Like 
many other people who have no turn ft*r such 
tions, ho felt for them a contempt which may 
bo not tho less justified because it ilocs not ari^^ from 
familiarity. The bent of his mind wm iilrtwly s^flSciently 
marked to make him revolt against tho kind of Cental 
food which was most in favour at I)u!»liri ; thoi^gp^ He 
seems to have obtained a fair knowledge of the ^^lassics 
Swift cherished through life a resontiniuit ligaing^ most 
of his relations. His uncle Godwin had umlcrtaken his 
education, and had sent him, as we see, lit the best places 
of education in Irolarul, If tho auppliim hecarne Scanty, it 
must be admitted that poor Godwin Iniii ii sufficient ex- 
cuse. Each of his four wives had brought him a family 
— ^tho last leaving him seven sons; his furtimcs had been 
dissipated, chiefly, it seems, by means of it speculation in 
iron-works ; and the poor man himself memn to have been 
failing, for ho “ fell into a lethargy ” in I iB8, surviving 
some five years, like his famous nephew, in a state of im- 
becility. Decay of mind and fortune ctiiriettling with tho 
demands of a rising family might certainly lie some apolo- 
gy for tho neglect of one amongst many niiphews. Swift 
did not consider it sufHciont ** Ww it licit your uncle 
Godwin,” he was asked, who edueahid yem 1” Yes,” 
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said Swift, after a pause ; “ he gave me the education of a 
dog.” “ Then,” answered the intrepid inquirer, “ you have 
not the gratitude of a dog.” And perhaps that is our nat- 
ural impression. Yet we do not know enough of the facts 
to judge with confidence. Swift, whatever his faults, was 
always a warm and faithful friend ; and perhaps it is the 
most probable conjecture that Godwin Swift bestowed his 
charity coldly and in such a way as to hurt the pride of 
the recipient. In any case, it appears that Swift showed 
his resentment in a manner more natural than reasonable. 
The child is tempted to revenge himself by knocking his 
head against the rock which has broken his shins; and 
with equal wisdom the youth who fancies that the world 
is not his friend tries to get satisfaction by defying its 
laws. Till the time of his degree (February, 1686), Swift 
had been at least regular in his conduct, and if the neglect 
of his relations had discouraged his industry, it had not 
provoked him to rebellion. During the three years which 
followed he became more reckless. He was still a mere 
lad, just eighteen at the time of his degree, when he fell 
into more or less irregular courses. In rather less than 
two years he was under censure for seventy weeks. The 
offences consisted chiefl.y in neglect to attend chapel and 
in “ town-haunting,” or absence from the nightly roll-calL 
Such offences perhaps appear to be more flagrant than 
they really are in the eyes of college authorities. Twice 
he got into more serious scrapes. He was censured (March 
16, 1687), along with his cousin, Thomas Swift, and several 
others, for “ notorious neglect of duties and frequenting 
‘tbe town.’” And on his twenty-first birthday (Nov. 30, 
1688) he’ was punished, along with several others, for ex- 

^ Possibly this was his cousin Thomas, but the probabilities ar« 
clearly in favour of Jonathan. 
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citing domestic dissensions, despising the warnings ol tlni 
junior Dean, and insulting that ofluuai l^y enriteniptiniUH 
wor(^'' The offenders were auspemh‘d frtnn tinir di‘gri*t*M, 
andmasmuch as Swift and another w<n'e tlu* wornt omnu! 
/S {adhuc intolerahilkis se (/merant), they were sentmerd 
to ask pardon of the Doan upon th(‘ir knees puliiielj in 
the hall. Twenty years latter* Swift revenged hintst»lf 
upon Owen Lloyd, the junior Dean, by aetutHing him «»f 
infamous servility. For the pn^sent Swift was probnldy 
reckoned amongst the black she<'p (d th<^ aeademie fluek.* 
This censure came at the end of Swift's iiniverKity ra« 
reer. The three last years had douhtless betui years of 
discouragement and recklcasncHS. Tliut they wt»ra itiwi 
years of vice in the usual sense of the word is imt proveil ; 
nor, from all that wo know of Swift's later hisb^ryi do«»s 
it seem to be probable. There is m) tnu'o td imylldtig 
like licentious behaviour in his whole career. It is easier 
to believe with Scott that Swift’s CiJiiciuet at this periiai 
might be fairly described in the words of Jolmson when 
speaking of his own university CKperience: ** A!i, sir, I 
was mad and violent It was bitterneHs timt they itust(»i»k 
for frolic. I was miserably pemr, and I tin night l»» tight 
my way by my literature and iny wit; so I disn^garded 
all power and all authority,” Swift learnt ancgfier and a 
more profitable lesson in those years. H is intlicali’d in 
an anecdote which rests upon tolerable authority. <hii! 

^ In the JSIiori CMracier of Tknrm^ Earl of 

* It will be seen that I accept Dr, ItarrcttV statetiieiili*, Etritrf 
JPart of the Life of Swift, pp, 18, 14, His argufaetilii siteiti t«i 1110 
sufficiently clear and conclusive, and they are iice«ntwl liy itnifk 
Mason, though treated contemptuously by Mr, Forster, |i, 81 , iln 
the other hand, I agree with Mr. Fontter that Bwlffs la 

the Terrw Mlim oration is not proved, though it li iicrt 
improbable. 
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m lifi wm in inelrinclioly mood from Ida wlm 

tiuWj hi?4 nt thoir obi), bo Haw a sailor 8tai> 

abutil in tho oollogo (‘ourtH. I low bappy Bhould I be, 
bt^ thotij(li!, if that man wan impdrin^ for mo with a proa- 
ont fnmt my (a>nHln Willoughby I The dream came true. 
The wulor eame to hla roomn and |)roduced a leather bag, 
mnii by bin ttiomin frt)m Llnbon, with nioro money than 
piior Jonathan bad ever poant^HHod in his life. Tho Bailor 
refus*'d to tak<» a part t)f it for hin trouble, and Jonathan 
hastily eratnnnnl tln^ money into his poc.ket, lent tho man 
sbonld repent of his geinu*oBity, From that time forward, 
he addeii, he heennn^ a h(*tter econoiniHh 

The Wilbnighby Hwift hero numtioned wan tho oHoat 
14011 of Chidwin, and now Bottled In tho KngUsh factory at 
Lisbon. Hwift Bpeaka warmly of Ida ** goodnoBB and gon- 
ertwiij ** in a hdJ-i'r written to another couHiu in 1094. 
Htmw help, too, was given by Ida undo William, who waa 
Bettled fit I biblin, luul wlmm ho tudln tho **bcBt of Ids ro- 
laiionitd* In one w^ay or another lie was able to keep Ms 
lieiitt iih4)ve water ; anti ho was rcHX)iving an iniprosBion 
which grew with hm growth. Tho miHory of depondonco 
wii« burnt ifiUi ids soub Tti socuro indopondonco bocamo 
hi* dteriduHl wish; and tho first condition of indo- 
peiHhuieo was a rigitl prfutUeo of economy* Wo shall nm 
hitreiifltu* how deeply thin principle became rooted in Ids 
iitintl ; here I neetl only notko tliat It is tho loBson which 
jiiivertj leadiea It.) none but men of strong character. 

A. eiiliwirtiptie ftumnwhilo was approaching, which In- 
fi'ilvetl the fortiimm of Hwift along with tho»c of nations. 
Jftfiiei IL limi Imen on tho throne for a year wlian Swift 
liMik liii ilegna,\ At t!ic tinm whan Swift was ordorwl to 
kiitiil to the Junior Dean, William was in England, and 
Smnm |>w|mri«g to fly from Whitehall "^ho revolutfon 
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of 1688 meant a breaking up of the very of 

political and social order in Ireland. At the eri<l of 1688 
a stream of fugitives was pouring into whilst 

the English in Ireland were gathering into strow^ places, 
abandoning their property to the bands of insurgent 
peasants. 

Swift fled with his fellows. Any prospects ^Mch he 
may have had in Ireland were ruined with the ruin of his 
race. The loyalty of his grandfather to a kin^ who pro- 
tected the national Church was no precedent for loyalty 
to a king who was its deadliest enemy. Swift, a Church- 
man to the backbone, never shared the leaning of many 
Anglicans to the exiled Stuarts ; and his early experience 
was a pretty strong dissuasive from Jacobitism. He took 
refuge with his mother at Leicester. Of that ra other wo 
hear less than we could wish ; for all that we liea.r suggests 
a brisk, wholesome, motherly body. She lived, cheerfully 
and frugally on her pittance ; rose early, worked with her 
needle, read her book, and deemed herself to be rich and 
happy ” — on twenty pounds a year. A toucb of her son^s 
humour appears in the only anecdote about Her. She 
came, it seems, to visit her son in Ireland shortly after he 
had taken possession of Laracor, and amused berself by 
persuading the woman with whom she lodged that Jona- 
than was not her son but her lover. Her sou, though 
separated from her through the years in whicli filial aflEec- 
tion is generally nourished, loved her witb. the whole 
strength of his nature ; he wrote to her frecjimently, toot 
pains to pay her visits ^‘rarely less than once a year;’’ 
and was deeply affected by her death in 1710. “I have 
now lost,” he wrote in his pocket-book, the last barrier 
between me and death. God grant I may be as well pre- 
pared for it as I confidently believe her to have been I If 
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the way ta Heaven be through piety, truth, justice, and 
charity, she is there.” 

The good lady had, it would seem, some little anxieties 
of the common kind about her son. She thought him in 
danger of falling in love with a certain Betty Jones, who, 
however, escaped the perils of being wife to a man of 
genius, and married an innkeeper. Some forty years 
later, Betty Jones, now Perkins, appealed to Swift to help 
her in some family difficulties, and Swift was ready to 
“ sacrifice five pounds ” for old acquaintance’ sake. Other 
vague reports of Swift’s attentions to women seem to have 
been flying about in Leicester. Swift, in noticing them, 
tells his correspondent that he values ‘‘ his own entertain- 
ment beyond the obloquy of a parcel of wretched fools,” 
which he solemnly pronounces ” to be a fit description of 
the inhabitants of Leicester. He had, he admits, amused 
himself with flirtation ; but he has learnt enough, with- 
out going half a mile beyond the University,” to refrain 
from thoughts of matrimony. A ‘‘ cold temper ” and the 
absence of any settled outlook are sufficient dissuasives. 
Another phrase in the same letter is characteristic: “A 
person of great honour in Ireland (who was pleased to 
stoop so low as to look into my mind) used to tell me that 
my mind was like a conjured spirit, that would do mis- 
chief if I did not give it employment.” He allowed him- 
self these little liberties, he seems to infer, by way of dis- 
traction for his restless nature. But some more serious 
work was necessary, if he was to win the independence so 
earnestly desired, and to cease to be a burden upon his 
mother. Where was he to look for help ? 
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Mow was this “conjured spirit” to find occupation? 
The proverbial occupation of sucb beings is to cultivate 
despair by weaving ropes of sand. Swift felt himself 
strong ; but he had no task worthy of his strength : nor 
did he yet know precisely where it lay : he even fancied 
that it might be in the direction of Pindaric Odes. 
Hitherto his energy had expended itself in the question- 
' able shape of revolt against constituted authority. But the 
revolt, whatever its precise nature, had issued in the rooted 
determination to achieve a genuine independence. The 
political storm which had for the time crushed the whole 
social order of Ireland into mere chaotic anarchy had left 
him an uprooted waif and stray — a loose fragment without 
any points of attachment, except the little household in 
Leicester. His mother might give him temporary shelter, 
but no permanent home. If, as is probable, he already 
looked forward to a clerical career, the Church to which 
■ he belonged was, for the time, hopelessly ruined, and in 
danger of being a persecuted sect. 

In this crisis a refuge was ofiPered to him. Sir William 
Temple was connected, in more ways than one, with the 
Swifts. He was the son of Sir John Temple, Master of 
the Eolls in Ireland, who had been a friend of Godwin 
Swift Temple himself had lived in Ireland in early days, 
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n\u\ had known t!io Swift family. His wife wan in some 
wav rclaitHl to Bwift’a inotlier; and ho was now in a po- 
Nttion to hc‘lp tho young man. Tompla Ib a romarkablo 
figma* amongKt tho BtaUmmon of that generation. There 
i.H ■Htnneihimg more modern about him than liolongs to Ifm 
cniitury. A man of cultivated tante and conmopolitan train- 
ing, lie lintl the contempt of enlightened poraoriH for the fa- 
nat ieif^ntH of \m limeH, He wan not the man to Buffer per- 
wM’utitiii, with Baxter, for a creed, or even to Iobo IiIh head, 
with UusHell, for a party. Vet, If he had not the faith 
wliieh animates enthunifmtH, he alncerely held political the- 
oricB^ find. Buflhnent to ralae him almve the thorough- 
going cynicH of the court of tlui Ilentoration. IIib aenso of 
honour, or the want of robimtmmH in mind and tomporar 
ment, kept him idoof from tlie deaperate game in which 
the politicians of the day Htaked tlieir lives, ami threw away 
tlieir t'onscienetm as an incumbranee. Hood fortune throw 
him into the camparatively mife line of diplomacy, for 
which Ids imturid abilities fitted hfm. Hood fortune, aided 
tiy diHcernriient, enabled him to Identify htrnaelf with the 
itiost rcHpeidahle ludiievementH t»f our foreign policy. Ho 
had lieconie faimnw m the chief author of tlm Triple Alli- 
ance, and the promoter of the marriage of William and 
Mary. Ib^ had ventured far enough into tlm more troub- 
lous element of domestic polUkm to Invent a highly ap- 
jiliiiitled conatituiionid device for amoothing the relations 
lietween tlie crown and Bfirllament. like oihttr inch 
vines it went to pimurn at the first contact with realities* 
Temple retired hi ciiltiviiU' hln garden and write elegant 
memoirs iind e8miyi,ii«d nifttatal all iintroatlfii to join again 
ill the rotigli striiggiea of the ilay. Asamdatea, nmdi of 
^leriier itiilf, jirolmtily dimpimal him ; but from their own, 
that i», the itlflili point of view, hi wm pirhapi ©nttiied to 
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laugii last. He escaped at least with unblemished honour, 
and enjoyed the cultivated retircnicnt which stetesmen ao 
often profess to desire, and so sckloiu achieve. In private 
he had many estimable qualities. He was frank an<l sen- 
sitive; he had won diplomatic tnuinj)hs by diHreganling 
the pedantry of official rules; and he ha<l an ecpial, theU|»*!i 
not an equally intelligent, contcinj)t for tlie pedantry of 
the schools. His style, though often Hlipshod, often an- 
ticipates the pure and simple Englinh of the Addinon pt^.- 
riod, and delighted Charles Lamb by its delicate llavcnir of 
aristocratic assumption. Ho had the vanity of a “ pt^rstm 
of quality ” — a lofty, dignified air, which heeaine liin flow- 
ing periwig, and showed itself in Ids distinguinluMl 
ures. But in youth a strong vein of romance displayed 
itself in his courtship of Lady Tern{)le, aiid ho wionm ta 
have been correspondingly worshipped by her and hm 
sister, Lady Gifiard. 

The personal friendship of William could not induca 
Temple to return to public life, llis only son took ofileo, 
but soon afterwards killed himself from a morbid rnmna of 
responsibility. Temple retired finally to Moor l?ark, near 
Farnham, in Surrey ; and about the same time nundved 
Swift into his family. Long afterwards John Tcmplcj, Hir 
William’s nephew, who had quarrelled witlt Swift, gave im 
obviously spiteful account of the terms of this engagement. 
Swift, he said, was hired by Sir William to read to him 
and be his amanuensis, at the rate of 20/, ii year and Ida 
board; but **8ir William never favoured him with liia 
conversation, nor allowed him to sit down at table wilfi 
him.” The authority is bad, and wo must be guided by 
rather precarious inferences in picturing this importaiit 
period of Swift’s career. The raw Irish stndial wti 
probably awtward, and may have hmn dj^p^blii ia 
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sonic matters. Forty years later we find, from Ills cor- 
reBponcIeiicc witii Gay and the DucIicsh of (iueoiwborry, 
that his views as to the distribution of functions between 
knivim and forks were lamentably iniseitliHl; and it is 
probable that he may in his youth have been still nmre 
heretical lis to social conventions. There wens ni(»re serioui 
difticulticH. The (lifTorence whhdi separated Hwift from 
Temple is not ciwily nu^asurahle, Ht>w can we cixaggeraitj 
tlic distanct^ at which a lad, fresh from college and a re- 
mote provinciiil society, would h>ok up to the distinguiHhed 
diplomatist of sixty, who had been intimate with the two 
last kings, and was still tlm confidentiid frieml of the reign- 
ing king, who had been an at'Xor in the greaicii scenes, 
not only of English but of European history ; who hiui 
been treated with respect by the ministers of Ijouis XIV., 
and in whoso honour bells had been rung and bamjuets 
set forth as he pimsod tlirough the great Continental oitioi! 
Temple might have spoken to him, witlmut shocking 
proprieties, in terms wliich, if I may (juote the proverbial 
phrase, would bo oJDtensivo “from God Alm%bty to a 
black beetlef ’ 

** Hhall I belkve a spirit so dlirlne 
Was <mil in tlie same motild with mine f* 

m SwifFs phrasci about Temple, in one of his i»t erode 
poems. We must not infer that ctrcumsliincos which 
would now he idfensiva to an eilucftted miiii-««thii seat at 
the second table, the predestinoil congeniality to the Itniioi’- 
maid of doubtful nipiitatimi'— would have lierii etjtiftily 
offensive then, Bo- long m de|Hindetiee upon piitroiifi was 
a r€:ignkr ineidfinfc of tlio cartior of a poor scliolfir, llw cor- 
responding regulations would bo taken as a tmtim of 
oomm Swift wm not nioemrily more dfgridod by b§* 
i 
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ing a depondent of Tcmple’.s than hy n Mituilur po- 

sition in Shaftesbury’s family. IhH. it in tvnv iliaf Htieli ii 
position must always be trying, as many a g*>vt*rm%Hs haa 
felt in more modern days. The positiim of tho 
dependent must always have had its sprviflc* afim»y«n(Hm. 
At this period, when the relation of patron and, «di«'nt wa« 
being rapidly modified or destroyed, the eompaet woukl 
be more than usually trying to the power of forliearnneo 
and mutual kindliness of the partit's (*<meerm‘d. The r«di4» 
tion between Sir Roger do (k>verh‘y ami the old eollegn 
friend who became his chaplain nn^fini good feeling on 
both sides. When poor Pawon Hnpple Ina’ami^ ehapliiin 
to Squire Western, and was liabh^ to he Heni hark from 
London to Basingstoke in search of a ft»rgotti‘n tohneeo- 
box. Supple must have parted with all self n*ii|>eet, Hwift 
has incidentally given his own view tjf f,!ie east^ in Ida 
Ussa^ on the Fates of Ckrgymm, It in an np|ilieation *»f 
one of his favourite doctrines— tiie advantage pofisenfied hy 
mediocrity over genius in a world so largely eompownl of 
fools. Eugenio, who represents Jonathan Swift, fails in 
life because as a wit and a poet he lias m»t the art of win 
ning patronage. Coruaodes, in whom we hav*^ a partiiil 
likeness to Tom Swift, Jonathan’s college eonlemporary, 
and afterwards the chaplain of Tcmpii\ snceeisiH hy servile 
respectability. Ee never neglected chapel or leeinref*: /i#i 
never looked into a poem: never made a jent hiitnielf, f»r 
laughed at the jests of others ; hut he mnniiged i*i iiiftintiate 
himself into the favour of the nohlt* family where liii sit- 
ter was a waiting-woman; shook hands witli llie Imtlnr, 
taught the page his catechism; was mmivimum fnlrtiil* 
ted to dine at the steward’s tiihle; mm fidniiited to reiiil 
prayers, at ten shillings a month; fuid, liy wiiihiiig al lii» 
patron’s attentions to his sister, gradually crtipi inio 
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ap[)oiiit!nentB, niarriod a cltis^on’a widow, aiul m now fust 
mouiitini^; towartiH tlu^ top of tho ladder eccleHiastical 
Tcnriple wan riot the nmn to de*nand or reward aorvieea 
HO l)aae m thoHo attributed to (JonmodcuH. Nor doea it 
HcHUii that h(i wotihl be wantin|( in the Helf“reH|)ect which 
l>n‘H(iribeH diu^ (‘.ourtony to inferiotH, thoti|;h it adniita of a 
Htri(*.t regard for the ceremonial outworkn of aoeial dignity. 
He would probably Tuuther peniut othern to take liberties 
m^r take them himmdf. If Swlft’a aelf»cmteem Buffered, it 
would not bo that he objt*et(ul to offering up the con- 
ventional in(‘(‘nH(% but tliat lie might poBnihly think that, 
after all, tlu' idol wan made of rather Inferior clay. Tem- 
ple, whatever IiIh H<di<l merits, was one of the showiest 
statesmen of the tinu^ but them was no man living with 
a keener eye for realitioH and a more piercing Inalght Into 
sliaruB of all kinds tlian this mw socratary from Ireland* 
In later life Hwift frecpiantly expraasad hia acorn for the 
mysteries and the ** reflnemonts (to usa his favourite 
plirase) by whicdi ilu^ great man of tlia world aoneml the 
low passions and small wisdom actually oiertod In affairi 
of state. At tiimm he fait that Tomplc was not inerely 
claiming the outward slmw of respect, but setting too Iilgli 
a value upon bis real metriis. Bo when Swift wa« at the 
full flood of fortune, when prime miniitem and aeoretariim 
of state were calling him Jonathan, or listening aubrnli- 
sivcily to his lectures on “ whipping-day/* he rtivorte to hit 
early experience. ** I often think,’’ ho »fty«, when speak- 
ing of hii own familiarity with St, John, ** wliit a ipluttor 
Sir Willliim Temple makes about boing Socretery of Btete*” 
And this h ii loss respectful version of a ientimiint ©i* 
prosicd a year before : ** I am thinking what a veoiimllon 
we hid for Sir W. Tem{ilo bocauic ho might hivt bi©n 8©^ 
retail of Stete at fifty, nnd here ii a young ftiow lwi|y 
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thirty in that cmployrnont.” In the interval tiiero in im- 
other characteristic outburst: “I asked Mr. Secretary (St. 
John) what the devil ailed hitn on Sunday," and war«<>d 
him “ that I would never be treated like a schoolboy ; tliat 
I had felt too much of that in my life already (nu-aning Sir 
W. Temple); that I expected every great minister wh.i 
honoured me with his accpiaintance, if he heard and saw 
anything to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain 
words, and not put me in pain to guess by the changi* or 
coldness of his countenance and behaviour.” Tlio day af- 
ter this effusion ho maintains that ho was right in what 
he said; “Don’t you romonibor how I used to be in pain 
when Sir W. Temple would look cold and out of humour 
for three or four days, and I used to suspect a hundred 
reasons? I have plucked up ray spirits since then ; faith, 
he spoiled a fine gentleman.” And yet, if Swift some- 
times thought Temple’s authority oppressive, he was ready 
to admit his substantial merits. Temple, he says, in his 
rough marginalia to Burnet’s History, “ was a man of 
sense and virtue and the impromptu utterance probably 
reflects his real feeling. 

The year after his first arrival at Temple’s, Swift went 
back to Ireland by advice of physicians, who “ weakly im- 
agined that his native air might be of some use to recover 
his health.” It was at this period, wo may note in passing, 
that Swift began to suffer from a disease which tormented 
him through life. Temple sent with him a letter of intro- 
duction to Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary of State m 
Ireland, which gives an interesting account of their pre- 
vious relations. Swift, said Temple, had lived in his 
house, read for him, written for him, and kept his smalt 
accounts. Ho knew Latin and Greek, and a little French *, 
wrote a good hand, and was honest and dlUg^it. His 
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whole family had long been known io Temple, who would 
be glad if Southwell would give him a eJerkahipi or get 
him a fellowBhip in Trinity College. Tlie tiMemeni of 
Swift’s qtialifieatiouB luis now a rather comic sound. An 
applicant for a desk in a merchant’s ofllce once com- 
mended himself, it is said, by the stetarmmt that his stylo 
of writing combined scathing sarciwni with tlie wildest ^ 
fliglds of humour. Bwift might have had a better claim 
to a place for which such qualities were a recommcndatioti ; 
but there is no rc^ason, beyond the supptjsed agreement of 
fools to regard genius m a dimMlvantiige in practical life, 
to suppose that Bwift was deficient in humbler attainment* 
Before long, however, he wiw buck at Moor Park ; and a 
period followed in which his dimmntent with the position 
probably reached its height Temple, indeed, must have 
discovered that his young dependent wa» really a man of 
capacity, He recommended him to William, In I6ii 
Swift went to Oxford, to be admitted nil tarnliwi, and 
received the M, A* degree ; and Bwift, writing to tliauk i 
his uncle for obtaining the necosimry tiiitimonlali from i 
Dublin, adds that he lias been most civilly ri^celvdd al 
Oxford, on the strength, presumably, of Templii’s recom- 
mendation, and that he is not to take orders till the King 
gives him a prebend. He suspects Temple, however, of 
being rather backward iw the matUir, ** becauio (I aup- 
pose) he believes I shall leave him, and (upon mtm m- 
counte) he thinks me a little netsesaary to Wll- 

liaiii, it is said, mm m far graeioui m to off or to itmk© 
Swift a captain of horse, and instruct hiiti in the Diitoh 
mod© of eating wparagua. By tlik Iwl pliimi tianp mu 
Mieodote of later days. Faulkner, the Dublin printer, wm 
dining witib Bwift^ and on asking for a aecotid supply of 
aspan^i wm told by the Dtan io tniah what hi l«i on 
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his plate. ''What, sir, eat my stalks?” “Ay, air; King 
William always ate Ms stalks.” And were yon,” asked 
Faulkner’s kearer, when he related the story, “ were you 
blockhead enough to obey him ?” Yes,” replied Faulk- 
ner, “and if you had dined with Dean Swift t^te-a-teto 
you would have been obliged to eat your stalks too !” 
For the present Swift was the recipient not the imposcr 
of stalks; and was to receive the first shock, as he tells 
us, that helped to cure him of his vanity. The question of 
the Triennial Bill was agitating political personages in the 
early months of 1693. William and his favourite minis- 
ter, the Earl of Portland, found their Dutch experience in- 
sufficient to guide them in the mysteries of English con- 
stitutionalism. Portland came down to consult Temple 
at Moor Park ; and Swift was sent back to explain to the 
great men that Charles I. had been ruined, not by consent- 
ing to short Parliaments, but by abandoning the right to 
dissolve Parliament. Swift says that he was “ well versed 
in English history, though he was under twenty-one years 
old.” (He was really twenty-five, but memory naturally 
exaggerated his youthfulness.) His arguments, however, 
backed by history, failed tK> carry conviction, and Swift 
had to unlearn some of the youthful confidence which 
assumes that reason is the governing force in this world, 
and that reason means our own opinions. That so young 
a man should have been employed on such an errand 
shows that Temple must have had a good opinion of his 
capacities; but his want of success, however natural, was 
felt as a grave discouragement. 

That his discontent was growing is clear fjx)m other 
indications. Swift’s early poems, whatever their defects, 
have one merit common to all his writings — the merit of 
a thorough, sometimes an appalling, sincerity. Two poems 
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wh’i(th to display liin real vigour nn^ <lated iii ilie end 

of IdiKI. ihiv. is an (^piHtl{‘ t<v his selioolftdltm^ (!oii|rreve| 
expntiat as sumo nonsolution for the <’old rt*«n*piion of 
UK'S !>ealti\ upon tho conUnnptildn nutiin^ of town 

(vriti<’s. Swift. d<'H(n‘ilH!H, hh a typo of tiu* whole race, a 
Farnhain lad \vh(» had itdt stdiool a year tudoro, and !iad 
just roiuriusi a ‘MIiuhIuhI spark” from London— 

“ SttK'kM with thr lakst giijhrrmh of tlu^ town.’* 


Thin wrotohod little f(»p came in an evil hour to provoke 
BwifFs hate : 

“ My hiiU‘, wIk^ho lash just Heavou has loop; dacreett 
Shall on a day nmkts sin an<l folly blmai.” 

Aiid he alnmdy nppHtss it with vigour onongli to nhow 
that with HOUH^ <>f tint HiiUrist'H power he ha» also the 
iturmpeuKable condition of a eoimiderahle nccunmlntion 
of indignant wrath ngaiimt tlie mdLappo’mted arlatera of 
taHtc*. '‘Du^ other poiun in more nunarkable hi its pewonal 
revelation. It lu^gins an a «*ongratulation Temple on 
hiH ri‘eovery from an ilIneHs. It piisHeH into a dewtriptlon 
of his own fates marked hy singular liltternesii. He iid« 
■dresmm his mnse m 


** Malii^nant p^odtloais f Imtu* to my repose^ 

'rhoii nnivernal tmuHe of all tny wws.” 

Blio ii, it seeniM, a mere dehmive metia>r, witli no real being 
of her own. But, if real, why tloes she pt»r»oeute him I 

** Wert tlmu rl^cht wcmiaii, thou nhoidd’at aoorn to look 
Oft an ahitttdtm’d wretrh l«y hopes ftiwatk : 

For«tM>k hy liopos, III forttmoV iftiu, relief, 

Assii^n’d for life to unroftiUtiitg grief; 

For lei lloavin»’}i wrath onlargo weary tkyi 
If hope tiVr dmm the smalltwt of lia 
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And he goes on to declare, after some vigorous lines : 

“ To thee I owe that fatal bent of mind, 

Still to unhappy, restless thoughts inclined : 

To thee what oft I vainly strive to hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 

\Erom thee, whatever virtue takes its rise, 

%rows a misfortune, or becomes a vice.” 

The sudden gush as of hitter waters into the dulcet, 
insipid current of conventional congratulation gives addi- 
tional point to the sentiment. Swift expands the last 
f couplet into a sentiment which remained with him through 
life. It is a blending of pride and remorse ; a regretful 
admission of the loftiness of spirit which has caused his 
misfortunes ; and we are puzzled to say whether the pride 
or the remorse be the most genuine. For Swift always 
unites pride and remorse in his consciousness of his own 
virtues. 

The “restlessness” avowed in these verses took the 
practical form of a rupture with Temple. In his auto- 
biographical fragment he says that he had a scruple of 
entering into the Church merely for support, and Sir Wil- 
liam, then being Master of the Kolls in Ireland/ offered 
him an employ of about 120Z. a year in that office ; where- 
upon Mr. Swift told him that since he had now an oppor- 
tunity of living without being driven into the Church for 
i; a maintenance, he was resolved to go to Ireland and take 
i holy orders. If the scruple seems rather finely spun for 
Swift, the sense of the dignity of his profession is thor- 
oughly characteristic. Nothing, however, is more decep- 
tive than our memory of the motives which directed dis- 
tant actions. In his contemporary letters there is no hint 
of any scruple against preferment in the Church, but a de« 
^ Temple had the reversion of his father’s office. 
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(‘idni (d>j4M<niu to iriHuOtrunit It ift 

tliut Swift wan datisH^niMi that thi* weniplfi ww 

qtfu‘tt*d wln*n Ih‘ fnih*d to tuko mivniitfiKa t>f T^nijdii’i in- 
ten*Ht with South widi. Haviupf ilucdiiu'd^ Iw Mi thiit ha 
hatl uiadi* a fiva aholtui of a cdariral ciiraar. In 
wo hava Haau» Do «‘xpootod a prohaiul from Timiph/n inthi- 
ouc’o witli Wiiliiun, But IiIh thuddn of Tomphdn doaira or 
powor to mrvi^ him woro contlrinod. In Jiiuo, 1094» ha 
tt*ilH a ootiMin nt Binhou : I ha%’a loft Sir W. Tomplo a 
uuuith a|»:o, juHt iiH I ft>n*tf>hl it you; and ovoryihiupj hap- 
pouod oxm*tly an I i^uonnotL IIo wiuj oxtromoly imgry I 
h‘ft him; luid yot wotihi md. ohliga himnolf imy furthar 
than upon my gootl Induiviour, nor wotdil promtm' any* 
thing firmly to nu* at all ; m that ovaryhody judgod I ilid 
howt to loava !um.** Ho in atnrting in four tkya for Duh* 
lin, ami SuhnidH to ht* tirdainod in Haptamlmr. Tha noxt 
lettor proaorvod oottiploioa tho ntory, arid impliim ii {winfu! 
(diangii in thin oaviilitu* tono of injurod prido. Upon going 
t<j Ihihliiit Swift hat! ftnmd that aoino rocotnmondatkm 
frtun Tompti! wouhi ht^ rotparod by tho nutlioritiofi. Ha 
tritni U> ovado tho ro«|uininont, but wan forrod at Iiwt to 
writo a lottor tt> 'romph% whioh nothing but niHtoasity 
otiuld hiivo t*xt<irti*tt. Aftor oxphuning tho cmi\ ho adds: 

I'ho piirtiouliirM oxpot’tod of mo aro what rolatim U» morali 
ami loiirning, iiml ilio roafionM <d cjiiitting your honmir’i 
fjimily ; that i,H, whothor tlio laut wan oonaairmod by any 111 
aotkuw. Thoy aro alt loft onitrtdy to your honour*! mfrt!y> 
though in tho piwi 1 think I 04innt»t n^prrmnh inyaolf any 
ffirihor tlian hir hjtruuiirn, Thia,** ho adda/*ii fill I daw 
bog III pn^wnit from your liomnir, undor oimirnitwioiii of 
life not wtirtD yi»ur rogard mul all that In loft him to 
wiili {*'* noKi til tho hoidth and proapority of your lionoiir’i 
family **) i« ihat Htm¥iin will ahow him iom© day thi O'p- 
€ a* 
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portimity of raaking Ms acknowledgments at your hon- 
our’s” feet. This seems to be the only occmion on wlutdi 
we find Swift confessing to any fault cx(*ept that ol htnng 
too virtuous. 

The apparent doubt of Teniplo’s magnaninuij iiiiplii'tl 
in the letter was, happily, not verified. The? te.Htiimmial 
seems to have been sent at once. Swift, in any eime, wiw 
ordained deacon on the 28th of October, HH)4, and prioHt 
on the 15th of January, 169.5. Probably Swift ftdt that 
Temple had behaved with im^giianimity, and in any eiwe it 
was not very long before bo returned to ^^oor Park, Ho 
had received from Lord Cape), then Lord Deputy, tht^ small 
prebend of Kilroot, worth about 100/. a year. Little In 
known of his life as a remote country clergyman, except 
that he very soon became tired of it.* Swift aoon 
resigned his prebend (in March, 1098), and managed to 
obtain the succession for a friend in the neighbourluHicL 
But before this (in May, 1096) ho bud r4d.urntHi to Mtior 
Park. He bad grown weary of a life irt a remote <li«trict, 
and Temple had raised his offers. Ho was glful to bo 
once more on the edge at least of the great world m which 
alone could be found employment wortliy of hin taleiitii. 
One other incident, indeed, of which a fuller mmuni would 
be interesting, is connected with this dc*{>arture. On tht^ 
eve of his departure ho wrote a paB8ii>nate letter tt> 
"‘Yarina,” in plain English Miss Waring, sister of an old 
college chum. He ‘'solemnly offers to forego all” (nil 
his English prospects, that is) “for her sake.” Ife dmm 
not want her fortune; she shall live where she 

* It may be noticed, in illustration of the growth of llio 8wlft 
legend, that two demonstrably false anecdoten — one iitipiilltig a 
monstrous crime, the other a romantic piece of benifokinci to iwift 
— refer to this period. 
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till h;iH piishiHl lus julvnncoincnt ” and in in a position 
nnirry Hor. Thv IrtOn* is full of tnn^ lovi'rs’ prott^sta- 
r<*prt>ai‘lu'H for lu'r <’oldn(*ss; hints at possibh^. rauHOH 
of joaiousins; dcclarat ions of tho wun’thlossncsH of ambition 
an (MunpanMi with lovt* ; ami <hmmu‘iatio!is of Iut rcspoct 
ft)r tho. little diH^uisi's and ath'oted eoutradietious of her 
Rox, itirudt«‘ly bfjH'ath ptn'sons of !n*r pride* ami his own; 
paltry maxims (’airula(<‘tl only for the ** rabble of human- 
ityd’ I»y hc‘avt‘tu X'arina," in* <*xelaims^ ^\yoa are ttuvro 
experitmeetl ami have* less viru;iti inm»e(*n(’(* than Id' Tho 
auHwt'r must havt^ been unsatisfaoOjry ; tlnuj^h, from ox- 
preHsions in a h*tti‘r to his mieeevssor to tlu* pr(*bend, wo 
rna^ that tin* alTatr was still |j;<dng on in UUHh It will 
come to !i|^ht omm mort^ 

Hwift was thus at Moor Park in tlio mummer of 1(190. 
Ho romaim*d till Temple's death in January^ 1099. Wo 
hear no more of any frietion betwi*en Hwift and his 
patnm ; ami it seems that the last yeatrs of their connex- 
ion pasHod in harmony. 'Tem|dt' was jj^rowiiiK old; his 
wife% after forty years of a happy mnnin|^(% liad died dur- 
ing Hwift's almtme.e in the lH*ginning of I09f>; and Tem- 
ple» tlumgh lie seems to have been vigortms^ and in spite 
t*f gout a brisk walker, was npproa<‘hing the grave. Ho 
oeeinned himself in preparing, with Hwlft's h(0p, memoirs 
fiml letters, wlueh were left to Hwift for pemthumoui 
ptiblieiitiom HwifPs vitrious irritations at Moor Fiirk 
have iiattiraily left a stronger impression Uj-mn his history 
than the i|iiitder hours in which worry and anxiety might 
be forgotten in the plaeitl oeeupatioim of a country life. 
That Hwift tmjfiyed tnany such hours is Uderahly clear. 
Moor Park is described l»y a Hvviss traveller who visited 
it alioiit i» the ‘‘model of an ngreeiiblo rotroat.^ 

* M, Utralt. Ht.*c ii|i|temlU to ("iitirtenay's 
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Temple’s household was free from the coarse convivialities 
of the boozing fox-hunting squires ; whilst the recollection 
of its modest neatness made the “ magnihceiit palace ” of 
Petworth seem pompous and overpowering. Bwift luiu- 
self remembered the Moor Park gardens, tlu^ special pride 
of Temple’s retirement, with affection, and tried imitide 
them on a small scale in his own garden at Laracor. Moor 
Park is on the edge of the great heaths which stretcli 
southward to Hindliead, and northward to Aldersliot and 
Chobham Ridges. Though wo can scarcely credit him 
with a modern taste in scenery, he at least anticipated the 
modern faith in athletic oxorcises. According to Dmm 
Swift, he used to run up a hill near Temple’s and back 
again to his study every two hours, doing the distance 
of half a mile in six minutes. In later life ho preached 
the duty of walking with admirable perseverance to hii 
friends. He joined other exorcises occasionally. **My 
Lord,” he says to Archbishop King in 1721, ** I row after 
health like a waterman, and ride after it like a postboy, 
and with some little success.” But he had the character- 
istic passion of the good and wise for walking. He men- 
tions incidentally a walk from Farnham to I^ndon, thirty- 
eight miles; and has some association with the Golden 
Farmer*— a point on the road from which ilmm is still 
one of the loveliest views in the southern counties, acrow 
undulating breadths of heath and meadow, woodland and 
down, to Windsor Forest, St George’s Hill, and the chalk 
range from Guildford to Epsom. Perhaps he might have 
been a mountaineer in more civilized times ; his poem on 
the Carberry rocks seems to indicate a lover of inch 
scenery ; and he ventured so near the edge of the cliff upon 

* The public-house at the point thus named on die Ordnance map 
is now (I regret to say) called the Jolly Farmer. 
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hie stomach, that his aervaiitB had to drag lutn back by hii 
hccln. W<5 fmd him proposing to walk to Chester at the 
rate, I regret to aay, of only ten miles a day. In such 
rambles, wo are told, lie used to put up at wayside inns, 
whore ‘‘lodgings for a penny” wore advertised; bribing 
tho maid with a tester to give him ede^an sheets and a bed 
to himself. The love of the rough humour of w'aggonera 
and hostlers is supposed to have been his itiducement to 
this practice, and the reflmul Orn'.ry asHociateH his coarse* 
ness with this lament4d»le. practice; but amidst the roar 
of railways w<^ may think mort^ tolerantly of the humours 
of tlie road in the good old <layH, when (‘ach village had 
its humours and traditions aiul cpiaiiit legeiuls, and when 
homely maxirtjs of unlettered wisdom were to he picked 
u|> at rustic firesides. 

Eecreations of this kind were a ndief to serious study* 

In Temple’s library Bwift found abundant occupation. 
am often,” fie says, in the first period of liis residence, 
‘‘two or three months without scniing anybody besides \ 
the family.” In a later friigment, we find him living \ 
alone “ in great sUUv” tlie cook coming for Ids orders for 
dinner, and tlu^ nwolutions in the kingdom of the rooks 
amusing las leisure. The results of his studies will bo 
eonsideretl directly. A list of books read in 1607 gives 
some hint of their general nature. They are chiefly 
ciMsical and historical He read Virgil, Homer, Horace, 
Liicretiui, Cicero’s Petronius ArhiUir, J<Hian, 

Lucius Florus, IIerl>©rt’i limrp F*///., Hleidan’s Com* 
mmtmrim<i (Joumii of Tmit^ Camden’s Elkohth^ Burnet’s 
Jjfitlory c/ ih$ liifommUor^ Voiture, Hlackmore’s Prince 
Arthur^ Sir J. Davis’s poem of The A'ow/, and two or three 
tmveli, besides Cyprian and Irensmis. We may note tho 
absenoi of any AiologiciJ reading, except in the form of | 
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ecclesiastical Mstory ; nor docs Swift study pliiloHophy, of 
which he seems to have had a sufficient dose in Dublin. 
I f History seems always to have been his favourite studyj aiul 
i| it would naturally have a large part in Temple’s library. 

One matter of no small importance to Swift remains 
to be mentioned. Temple’s family included other dt^ptm- 
dents besides Swift. The ‘Mittlc parson cousin/’ Tom 
Swift, whom his great relation always mentions with 
contempt, became chaplain to Temple. Jonathan’s sister 
was for some time at Moor Park. But the inmates of the 
family most interesting to us wore a Rel>ccu:a Dingley*— 
who was in some way related to the family — and Esther 
Johnson. Esther Johnson was the daughter of a merchant 
of respectable family who died young. Her tnother was 
known to Lady Giffard, Temple’s attached slater; and 
after her widowhood went with her two daughters to live 
with the Temples. Mrs. Johnson lived as servant or com- 
panion to Lady Giffard for many years after Temple’s 
death ; and little Esther, a remarkably bright and pretty 
child, was brought up in tlie family, and Kjceived under 
Temple’s will a sufficient legacy for her support It wa% 
of course, guessed by a charitable world that she was t 
I natural child of Sir William’s ; but there seems to be no 
I real ground for the hypothesis.* She was born, as Hwilt 
I \ tells us, on March 13, 1681 ; and was, therefore, ii little 
I V over eight when Swift first came to Temple, and fifteen 
when he returned from Kilroot.* About this ^e, he tclla 

^ The most direct statement to this efioct •wm made In m article 
in tho G&Uleman^a Magadm for I'ZSl It promises to spimk with au- 
thority, but includes such palpable blunders m to carry littli weight 

^ I am not certain whether this means 1681 or 1681-82, I haw 
assumed tho former date in mentioning 8tella% age ; but the 
is equally possible. 
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n«, hIh* li^ot oven* fm infaiitihi tl(‘lioacy, “ grew into perfect 
iu'alth, juul wuH looked upon ns one of the inont beautiful, 
graetdul* am! agnasabh^ 'vonuni in liondon. Her 

hair wan bhu'ker than a raven, and ev(*ry feature of her 
fju'i* in pi'rfeetiond' Hit e,i)nduct and tdiarat'Ae.r were 
e<|ua!ly nnnarknbh% if we tnay trust the ttitor who taught 
her to \vrit(\ guidetl lun* (ulueation, and eaiue to regard her 
with an nlTeelion whieh was at once the happiness and the 
nus(n*y of his liftn 

1'emple died January 20, I ODD; and with him,” said 
Hwift at the time, "‘all that was good and amiahlo among 
nunu” d'he feeling was d<Mihth‘ss sincere, though Swift, 
when nnwetl very de(*ply, ustsi less (Conventional phrases* 
Ht^ was thrown onee nton^ npon tlie world. The expectations 
of some setthummt in lih^ had not l>een realised. Temple 
had h'ft him I <)()/,, tin* advantagi^ of ptiblishlng Ins post- 
humous works, which might ultimately tiring in 200/, 
m(»r(\ and a proinim* t>f preferment frotn the King* Swift 
had livtsl hmg emmgh upon the ‘SduimckHm’s food*’’ 
His {!nergi(»H W(n*(^ still running to waste; and lie suffermi 
th<^ misery of a wtuikm'ss due, md. want of power, but 
want of opportunity. His sister writes to a (iousin that 
lu»r brother had lost his 1x^1 friend, who had induced 
him to giv(! tip his Irish preferment by promising prefer- 
ment in Kiigland, and had ditsl Imfore t!m prouiiso had 
been fulfllltsl. Hwift was in*euHtHl of ingratitude by lA>rd 
Fiihnerst, mi, Temple's m^phew, some ihirtydlve years later* 
In reply, he acknowledged an ohligatum to Temple for 
thci rectommemlathm to William and the legiuiy of hit 
papers ; bnt he iiddH : ” I hoim you will not chaigo my 
living in his fiitnily as an obligation; for I wim educated to 
little piirpime if I ri'iired to his house for any other motif di 
than the liisiiefit cd liis camversatiou and advic% and tie 
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opportunity of pursuing my studios. For, burn to 

no fortune, I was at his death as far to seek 
perhaps you will allow that I was of sonic to hiiiu’ 
Swift seems here to assume that his motives for living 
with Temple are necessarily to be estimated by the rcHults 
which he obtained. But, if he expected more than he 
got, he does not suggest any want of good-will- lernplc 
had done his best; William’s neglect and Tcin|>lcH dc^ath 
had made good-will fruitless. The two might cry quilH : 
and Swift set to work, not exactly with a senno of itijnry, 
but probably with a strong feeling that a large porti(»n 
of his life had been wasted. To Swift, indeed, misfort- 
une and injury seem equally to have meant resentment, 
whether against the fates or some personal object 

One curious document must be noted before cinmidor- 
ing the writings which most fully reveal tins state of 
Swift’s mind. In the year 1699 he wrote down aomo 
resolutions, headed “When I come to he oldd’ They are 
for the most part pithy and sensible, if it can over be aen- 
siblo to make resolutions for behaviour in a diaiant fnturc. 
Swift resolves not to marry a young woman, not to keep 
young company unless they desire it, not to repeat «torics, 
not to listen to knavish, tattling servants, not to b« too 
free of advice, not to brag of former beauty and favour 
with ladies, to desire some good friends to inform him 
when he breaks these resolutions, and to reform ficcord- 
ingly; and, finally, not to set up for observing all tli©»c 
rules, for fear he should observe none. These resohitiofis 
are not very original in substance (few reRolutioni iirn), 
though they suggest some keen observation of his elikr» ; 
but one is more remarkable; “Not to be fond of chil- 
dren, or let them come near me hardly wordt in 
italics are blotted out by a later possossor of the paper, 
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shocked, doubtless, at the harshness of the sentiment. 
“We do not fortify ourselves with resolutions against 
what we dislike,” says a friendly commentator, ‘^but 
against what we feel in our weakness we have reason to 
believe we are really too much inclined to.” Yet it is 
strange that a man should regard the purest and kindliest 
of feelings as a weakness to which he is too much in- 
clined. No man had stronger affections than Swift; no 
man suffered more agony when they were wounded; but 
in his agony he would commit what to most men would 
seem the treason of cursing the affections instead of sim- 
ply lamenting the injury, or holding the affection itself 
to be its own sufficient reward. The intense personality 
of the man reveals itself alternately as selfishness and as 
“altruism.” He grappled to his heart those whom he 
really loved “ as with hoops of steel ;” so firmly that they 
became a part of himself ; and that he considered himself 
at liberty to regard his love of friends as he might regard 
a love of wine, as something to be regretted when it was 
too strong for his own happiness. The attraction was in- 
tense, but implied the absorption of the weaker nature 
into his own. His friendships were rather annexations 
than alliances. The strongest instance of this character- 
istic was in his relations to the charming girl who must 
have been in his mind when he wrote this strange, and 
unconsciously prophetic, resolution. 


CHAPTER IIL 

EARLY WRITINGS. 

Swift camo to Temple’s house as n raw studout, lie left 
it as the author of one of the most remarkable HiitireH ever 
written. His first efforts ha<l been unpr<»mi,Hin|^^ emnigh. 
Certain Pindaric Oden^ in whieh the ytmthful aspirant 
imitated the still popular model of (Jowhw, ar«» even eonii* 
cally prosaic. Tho last of tliorn, dateci HUH^ in adtireHned 
to a queer Athenian Society, promoted by a .htbn I bin- 
ton, a speculative booksollor, whose IJ/e ami AVmw in 
still worth a glance from tho curious. Tin* Atlienifin Ho- 
ciety was tho name of John Dunton hirnst'lf, and two or 
three collaborators who professed in tlu^ Aifmmn Jfrr 
cury to answer queries ranging over the whole field of 
human knowledge. Temple was one of their pfitrons, mid 
Swift sent them a panegyrical ode, the merits of wfiieli 
are sufficiently summed up by Dryden’s pithy erititiism: 
‘‘Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet.” Hwift diillktwl 
and abused Dryden over afterwards, though lie may have 
had better reasons for his enmity than the cliihrs tlisltke 
to bitter medicine. Later poems, the Mpmik lo (hmpmm 
and that to Temple already quoted, show iymptoiiw of 
growing power and a clearer solf-reoognitloii. In 8wift’» 
last residence with Temple he proved unmistakably tliiit 
he had learnt tho secret often so slowly ravoalod to grf«l 
writers, the secret of his real strength. Tho Tmh qf m 
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Tub wm wiitten about 1696; part, of it nppc'arn to have 
boon aeon at Kilroot by bin fri(ui(l, Varhia’a 

brother; the Battle of the Hooks wan writ.ten in 1097, 
It is a ouriouH pro(>f of Bwift'a indifT(‘rence t(» n liUirary 
reputation that both works reuiained in nmTmHr.n|>t till 
1704. The ^‘little parson couHin,’’ ''roin Swifb vt*utured 
Home kirnl of <*.laim to a shani In tln^ unthorHhip of the 
Tale of a TuIk Bwift tnmbHl this elnitn with the utmost 
contenipb l>ut newer explieitly elaiineti for hitnm^f the 
authornhip of what neuno reathwH hohl t(» be his most 
powerful work. 

The Battle of the Books^ io wdiieli weudly first iittendj 
Hprn!j|i; otit of the fiunouH etuitroverny as to tlu‘ n^lntive 
merits of tht^ arnnentH and iruHhu'nH, wlneh be^nn in Franco 
with IVrrault and Fontetudlo; which had lumn set goinn; 
in England by Hir W. TernpleV easay upon ancient and 
nuidern learning (l692),arHl which incidentidly led to tlio 
warfare bidwetui Ihuitley ami Wotton on one sitle, and 
Ik>yh' and his Oxfc^rd idli<m on t!io other. A ftdl account 
of thin celelwated tlinensHion tniiy !>e found in IVofcHSor 
J{dd>'s Bmtkif ; and, as Hwift only ti»ok the part of a 
light akirnusher, nothing more iukhI be said of it in thia 
place. One point alone is wort.h notice. Thc^ eagernesi 
of tln^ discuHiiion is chiirm’tenHtlc of a tinn^ at wlilch the 
modern spirit was victortcuwly revfdting against the an- 
cient ciinoim of taste iitnl phihmopljy. At first sight we 
might, tlmrefore, expect t!»e didondera of fintit|uiiy to be 
cm the side of authority. In fact, however, tiie argument, 
m Hwift takes it from Tetnjde, is reverstHl. TiunplcV tlie- 
ory, «o far tm ha hiid iiny conHtsiitnt theory, i» indicatiHl in 
thi! stiitfiwinii that ihti inoderrm gatlicrtal **iill tln/ir learn- 
iug from liotikR iti the nnivarsiticH,” lasiirnirig, he iiif* 
goats, may weaken itiventioii ; wid peoplo who trail U> the 
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charity of others will always be poor. Swift accepts and 
enforces this doctrine. The Battle of the Boohs is an ex- 
pression of that contempt for pedants which be bad learnt 
in Dublin, and which is expressed in the ode to the Athe- 
nian Society. Philosophy, he tells us in that precious pro- 
duction, “ seems to have borrowed some ungrateful taste of 
doubts, impertinence, and niceties from every age through 
which it passed ” (this, I may observe, is verse), and is now 
a ‘‘ medley of all ages,” “ her face patched over with mod- 
ern pedantry.” The moral finds a more poetical embodi- 
ment in the famous apologue of the Bee and the Spider 
in the Battle of the Books, The bee had got itself entan- 
gled in the spider’s web in the library, whilst the books 
were beginning to wrangle. The two have a sharp dis- 
pute, which is summed up by JEsop as arbitrator. The 
spider represents the moderns, who spin their scholastic 
pedantry out of their own insides ; whilst the bee, like 
the ancients, goes direct to nature. The moderns produce 
nothing but “ wrangling and satire, much of a nature with 
the spider’s poison, which, however they pretend to spit 
wholly out of themselves, is improved by the same arts, by 
feeding upon the insects and vermin of the age.” We, 
the ancients, profess to nothing of our own beyond our 
wings and our voice : that is to say, our flights and our 
language. For the rest, whatever we have got has been 
by infinite labour and research, and ranging through every 
corner of nature; the difference is that, instead of dirt 
and poison, we have rather chosen to fill our hives with 
honey and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two 
noblest of things, which are sweetness and light,” 

The Homeric battle which follows is described with in- 
finite spirit. Pallas is the patron of the ancients, whilst 
Momus undertakes the cause of the moderns, and appeals 
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for help to the malignant, deity Criticism, who is found in 
iier don at the top of a snowy mountain, extended upon 
the spoils of nuinborless half-devoured vohunoa. By her, 
m she excIaiiUB in the regulation soliloquy, children be- 
come wiser than their parents, beaux become politicians, 
and schoolboys judges of philosophy. She flies to her 
darling Wotton, gatluu'iug \ip her person into an octavo 
compass; her hoily grows white and arid, and splits in 
pieces with dryness; a concoction of gall and soot is 
strewti in the shape of letters upon her person ; and so 
she joins the moderns, “ uiidistinguishable in shape and 
dress from the divine Benth^y, Wotton’s <learest friend,” 
It is needless to follow the fortunes of the fight which 
follows; it is enough to observe that Virgil is encoun- 
tered !>y his translator Dryden in a liclnjot “ nine times 
too large for the head, whic.h appeared situate far in the 
hinder part, even like the lady in the hd>Hter, or like a 
mouse under a canopy of state, or like a shrivelled beau 
withiti the penthouse of a modern periwig ; and the voice 
was suited to the visage, sounding weak and remote and 
that the book is concluded by an ejusode, in which Bent- 
ley and Wottoti try a diversion and steal the armour of 
Fhalaris anti Init are met by Boyle, clad in a suit 

of armour givtm him by all the gods, who transfixes 
thorn on his sjiear liktJ a bnice of woodcocks on an iron 
skewer. 

The raillery, if taken in its critical aspect, recoils upon 
the author. Dryden hardly ileserves the scorn of Virgil ; 
and Benth^y, ai we k!u>w, iimdo short work of Fhalaris 
and Boylct. But Hwift probably knew atjd cared Httia for 
the meriti of the controversy, lie expresses hia contempt 
with cliaracteriatic vigtnir and coarseness; and our plw»- 

in his display of exuberant iatirical power it not in- 
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jured by liis obviouB imiscoiuH'ptitvii of ihv. inerltH id tho 
case. The iiutlac^ging npirit of the thi* fertility 

and ingenuity of the illu.stration.s do m much m am Ih\ 
done to give lasting vitality to what in radically {tt» nij 
taste at least) a rather <lreary ft^na id’ wit. Tlu^ liaiih 
of the Books is the best of the iniveMtit‘.s. Nor in the* brill* 
iant assault upon great luina^H do wi* at prenent hoc any- 
thing more than the buoyant CiUiseiouHneHH of povvt‘r, com- 
mon in the unsparing judgnumts of youth, nor i•<lgttd ii^ 
yet by any real bitterness. Swift has fouml out that the 
world is full of liutijh ygE; and goes fi»rih hewing and 
backing with superabundant energy, not yet awarti that 
ho too may conceivably bo a fallible beitjg, and stilt lenii 
that the humbugs may some day prove too strong for 
him. 

The same qualities are more conHj)i(mous in the fat 
greater satire, the Tale of a TuIk It in no striking a per- 
formance that Johnson, who cherislmd one of his Htubborn 
prejudices against Swift, doubted whetlter Swift eotdd 
have written it. There is in it,’’ he mid, ** sneh a vigour 
of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, ho mueti of niiture, 
and art, and life.” The doubt is clearly witlmut the least 
foundation, and the estimate upon wfhitdi it tn based k 
generally disputed. The Tale of a Tub has certainly not 
achieved a reputation e<|ual to tliat of (hillmr u Tmmk^ 
to the merits of which Johnmm wan euriouHly blind. Yet 
I think that tlierc is tliis much to be mid in favour of 
Johnson’s theory, namely, that Swift’s sty hi reaches iti 
highest point in the earlier work, Thert^^ is lt*Ma flagging J 
a greater fulness and pressure of energetic tliouglil; a 
power of hitting the nail on the head at the first blow, 
wliich has declined in t'ho work of hia nmtunir yiifiri, whiiii 
life was weary and tliought intermittent Swift rnmrm 
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to have fc‘lt thin liiniaolf. In the twilight of Iub intellect 
lie wan Hcen turning over the i)agt^K and murmuring to 
hiimself, “Oeod Ood, what a geniua I hud wlion I wrote 
that hook I” In ati apology (dated 1709) ho makes a 
Htatement whlcdi may help to explain this fact “The 
author,” he, Bays, “wan tlum (109(5) young, his invention 
at the height, and Iuh rt^ading frenh in hin head. By the 
aH.sih(.aiu‘e. of Homt^ thinking and much conversation, ho 
had en<h‘avoun‘d to Htri}> hiiUHclf of iis many prejudices 
an he could.**' 11 msolvanl, an he adds, “to proceed in a 
manner entir('ly new and he aftorwardn claims in the 
most ponitive that througli the whole book (in- 

cluding bot h the tale and tlie luittle of the hooka) lie has 
m)t borrowtul «>ne “ aingle hint from any writer in the 
world.’” No writ(‘r law ever been more thoroughly origi- 
nal than Swift, for hia writings are simply himself. 

The Tak of o Tub is another challenge throwp down 
to proientiouH pc^clantry. The vigorous, soIf-conMont in- 
tellect has found out the emptiness and absurdity of a 
number of tlie solemn formuhe which pass current in the 
world, and tears tlnnu to pieces with audacious and re- 
joicing <mergy. makes a mock of tlio paper chains 
with which solemn professors tried to fetter his activity, 
and scatters the fnigments to the four winds of Ileavon. 

* WotUai first areusml Hwiffc of borrowing tlie idea of the battle 
from a Frcuicli lH>ok, by one (loutray, oallotl Hktdn Pokiq^M de 
la (ht4^rm fumvriimifni iUrlark mire Im Anciem Modmm, Swift 
(leclartHl (I have tm (hsiht truly) that lie had never icon or heard of 
this book. But ("outray, like Bwift, wst^ tlio ichome of a mock 
Homerio iiatth^, Tlu^ iiook is |)roso, but begins with a poom. Tho 
rosiunbianee Im much eloiotr than Mr. Fomtor’i language would imply } 
but 1 agree with him that it dmis not justify Johnion and Scott to 
regarding It a« more than a natural coincident dataU is 
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In one of the first sections ho announces the philosophy 
afterwards expounded by Herr Teufektlrdckh, according 
to which man himself is but a micro-coat if one of the 
suits of clothes called animals “bo trimmed up with ii 
gold chain, and a rod gown, and a white rod, and a pert 
look, it is called a Lord Mayor ; if certain ermines and 
furs be placed in a certain position, we style them a judge ; 
and so an apt conjunction of lawn and black satin wo 
entitle a bishop.” Though Swift does not himself de- 
velop this philosophical doctrine, its later form retlecte 
light upon the earlier theory. For, in truth, Hwlffs 
teaching comes to this, that the solemn plausibilities of 
the world are but so many “shams” — elaborate masks 
used to disguise the passions, for the most part base 
and earthly, by which mankind is really impelled. The 
“digressions” which ho introduces with the privilege of 
a humorist bear chiefly upon the literary sham, lie falls 
foul of the whole population of (ilrub Street at starting, 
and (as I may note in passing) incidentally gives a eurioua 
hint of his authorship. lie describes himself as a worn- 
out pamphleteer who has worn his quill to the pith it* 
the service of the state: “Fourscore and eleven pamphkiti 
have I writ under the reigns and for the service of six- 
and-thirty patrons.” Person first noticed that tlie mnm 
numbers are repeated in Gulliver' it Travek; Chilli ver m 
fastened with “ fourscore and eleven chains ” locked ti* 
his left leg “with six-and-thirty padlocks,” Swift makc» 
the usual onslaught of a young author upon the critics, 
with more than the usual vigour, and carrlet on the war 
against Bentley and his ally by parodying Wotton'a re- 
marks upon the ancients. lie has discovered many omis- 
sions in Homer, “who seems to have read but very iu- 
perficially either Sendivogiia Behmen, or Anthr^»qihm 
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Homer, too, never mentions a savcall ; and has 
a atUI worse fault-— his “ gross ignorance in the common 
laws of tliis realm, and in the doctrine as well as discipline 
of the Church of England ” — defects, indeed, for which he 
has been justly censured by Wotton. Perhaps the most 
vigorous and certainly the most striking of these digres- 
sions is that upon *Hho original use and improvement of 
madness in a commonwealth.” Just in passing, as it were, 
Swift gives the pith of a whole system of misanthropy, 
though he as yet Heems to be rather indulging a play of 
fancy than expressing a settled conviction, llappiimas, he 
says, is a “ perpetual {xmseHsiou of being well deceived.” 
The wisdom whhdi ket^ps on the surface is better than 
that which persists in odhuously prying into the under- 
lying reality. ** Last week I saw a woman flayed,” ho 
observes, ‘*and you will hardly believe how much it 
altered her person for tlio worse.” It is best to be 
content with paUdiing up the outside, and so assuring 
the **ierene, pea<mful state” — the sublimest point of 
felicity — ** of being a fool amongst knaves.” lie goes 
on to tell ui bow useful madmen may be made: bow 
Curtiui may bo regarded equally m a madman and a 
hero for hb leap into tlie gulf; how the nqjing, blas- 
j)heming, noisy inmate of Ikdlam is fit to have a regi- 
ment of dragoons ; and the bustling, sputtering, bawling 
madman should be mmi to Westminster Hall; tmd the 
iolemn miidmiin, dnmrning dreams and seeing best in the 
dark, to preside over a congregation of Dissenters ; and 
bow eliowhowi you may find the raw material of tlio 

* Tills wft» a twmtiic by Thomas, twin brother of Henry Vmighan, 
Ihfi ** Bllwrlin**' It led to a cKintroversy with Homy Mom Vaughan 
wfti A Eoikirnckn. Bwlftk contempt for mystcrlts is cbsmcWiitic. 
iindlfofui wm a fEinous alohemiit (1060—1640), 
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merchant, the courtier, or the monarch. We are all 
madmen, and happy so far as mad : delusion atul peace 
of mind go together; and the more truth we know, ilie 
more shall we recognize that realities arc iiideous. Swift 
only plays with his paradoxes, lie laughs without trou- 
bling himself to decide whether his irony tells agaitwt tlio 
theories which he ostensibly eapouBCs, or those wlnieli he 
ostensibly attacks. But ho has only to adopt in seri<HW- 
ness the fancy with which ho is dallying, in ord(?r to 
graduate as a finished pessimist These, however, are 
interruptions to the main thread of the book, which is 
a daring assault upon that serious kind of pedantry 
which utters itself in theological systems. The tlirao 
brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack, ropresent, as we all 
know, the Eoman Catholic, the Anglican, and the Puri- 
tanical varieties of Christianity. They start witli a new 
coat provided for each by their father, and n will to 
explain the right mode of wearing it; and after some 
years of faithful observance they fall in love with the 
three ladies of wealth, ambition, and pride, get into ter- 
ribly bad ways, and make wild work of the coats and the 
will. They excuse thomaclvoa for wearing 8houIde^knot8 
by picking the separate letters 8, H, and so forth, out of 
separate words in the will, and as K is wanting, <iim5<tver 
it to be synonymous with C. They reconcile themwlves 
to gold lace by remembering that when they ware boys 
they heard a fellow say that bo had heard their fathers 
man say that he would advise his sons to get gold luce 
when they had money enough to buy it Then, m t!ie 
will becomes troublesome in spite of exegatical ingeimity, 
the eldest brother finds a convenient codicil whicli can be 
tacked to it, and will sanction a now fashion of flame-c«d» 
oiired satin. The will expressly forbids silver fringe on the 
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coats; but they discover that the word meaning silver 
fringe may also signify a broomstick And by such 
devices they go on merrily for a time, till Peter sets up 
to be the sole heir and insists upon the obedience of his 
brethren. His performances in this position are trying to 
their temper. “ Whenever it happened that any rogue of 
ISTewgate was condemned to be hanged, Peter would offer 
him a pardon for a certain sum of money; which, when 
the poor caitiff had made all shifts to scrape up and send, 
his lordship would return a piece of paper in this form : 

“ ‘ To all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, constables, bailiffs, hang- 
men, &c. — Whereas we are informed that A. B. remains in 
the hands of you or some of you, under the sentence of 
death : We will and command you, upon sight hereof, to 
let the said prisoner depart to his own habitation, whether 
he stands condemned for murder, &c., &c., for which this 
shall be your sufficient warrant; and if you fail hereof, 
God damn you and yours to all eternity ; and so we bid 
you heartily farewell. — Your most humble man’s man. 
Emperor Peter.’ 

“The wretches, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
their money too.” Peter, however, became outrageously 
proud. He has been seen to take “three old high- 
crowned hats and clap them all on his head three-storey 
high, with a huge bunch of keys at his girdle, and an 
angling-rod in his hand. In which guise, whoever went 
to take him by the hand in the way of salutation, Peter, 
with much grace, like a well-educated spaniel, would pre- 
sent them with his foot ; and if they refused his civility, 
then he would raise it as high as their chops, and give 
him a damned kick on the mouth, which has ever since 
been called a salute.” 

Peter receives his brothers at dinner, and has nothing 
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served up but a brown loaf. ‘‘Oorne/’ lie aayH, “fall cm 
and spare not; here is excellent good mutton/’ and !m 
helps them each to a slice. The brothers remonstrate, 
and try to point out that they see only bread. TIu^j 
argue for some time, but have to give in to a concliiHive 
argument. “ ‘Look ye, gentlemen/ erkm Peter, in a rage, 
‘to convince you what a couple of blind, positive, igno- 
rant, wilful puppies you are, I will use but this simple ar- 
gument. By G — it \s true, good, natural mutton as any 
in Leadenhall Market; and G — confound you both eter- 
nally if you offer to believe otherwise/ Such a thunder- 
ing proof as this loft no further room for objection ; 
two unbelievers began to gather and pocket up tlieir mis- 
take as hastily as they could, and have to admit besidei 
that another large dry crust is true juice of tiui grape. 

The brothers Jack and Martin afterwards fall out, and 
Jack is treated to a storm of ridicule much In the tiime 
vein as that directed against Peter; and, if less pointed, 
certainly not less expressive of contempt. I neexi not fur- 
ther follow the details of what Johnson calls this “ wild 
book,” which is in every page brimful of intense satirical 
power. I must, however, say a few words upon a matter 
which is of great importance in forming a clear judgment 
of Swift’s character. The Tale of a Tub was univeimlly 
attributed to Swift, and led to many doubts of hit ortho- 
doxy and even of his Christianity. Sharpe, Archbishop of 
York, injured Swift’s chances of preferment by irwinuating 
such doubts to Queen Anne. Swift bitterly rewnted the 
imputation. He prefixed an apology to a later edition, in 
which he admitted that ho had said some r«h thinp; but 
declared that he would forfeit his life If any one opinion 
contrary to morality or religion could be ftirly deduced 
from the book. Ho pointed out that he had atfeackwi no 
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Anglican doctrine. Ilia ridicule 8part‘.H Martin, and is 
pointed at Peter and Jack, Like every satirist wlio ever 
wrote, ho does not attack tlie use but the abuso; and as 
the Church of England represents for him the purest em- 
bodiment of the truth, an atta<*.k upon the abuses of relig- 
ion meant an atta(vk upon ot.her clmrchcs only in ao far 
m they diverged from this model. Critics have accepted 
this apology, and ireat(*d poor Qmuui Anno and her ad- 
visors aft representing simply l.he prudery of the tea-table. 
The (luostion, to my thinking, (hies not admit of so 
simple an answer. 

If, in fact, wo ask what is the tnu5 object of Swift’s au- 
daeiouH satin*, the nnsw{*r will depeml partly upon our own 
estimate of the truth. < Nearly It ridicuh*.s “ abuses but 
one man’s use is anotlu^r’s abuse, and a dogma may ap- 
pear to us venerable or absurd accNirding to our own (‘-reed. 
One tost, however, may he suggested which may guide our 
dt'ciRion. Imagine the 7h/e of a 7'uh to he read by I^Ishop 
UutltT and by Voltairis who calhsl Bwift tx Mahlmu p$r- 
ftrtkmtd* Can any one doubt that the believer would be 
scandaliwd and the scoffer find himself in a thoroughly 
congenial element! Would not any believer shrink from 
the \\m of such weapons even though dinicbul against his 
(UMunics! Heott urges that the satire was umdul to the 
High (’luircli party because, as 1 h^ says, it is important for 
any institutiim in Britain (or anywhere (dsi*, we may add) 
to have the laughers on its siile. Jiut Heott was too sagii- 
cimw not to indicate the obvious reply. The condition of 
having tlie laughers on your side Is to !>o on the side of 
the laugliers. Advoemtes of any serious cause feel that 
there i» a danger in accepting such an allianoe. The 
laughow who join you in ritliculing your enemy are by 
no meant pledged to refrain from laughing in turn at the 
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laugher. When Swift had ridiculed nil the (ktlielic! and 
all the Puritan dogmas in the most unsparing fashion, 
could he be sure that the Thirty-nine Articles would m» 
cape scot-free? The Catholic theory of a (Jhureh posaesH- 
ing divine authority, the Puritan theory of a tlivine v<nce 
addressing the individual soul, suggehte.d to him, in thinr 
concrete embodiments at least, nothing hut a liorsedaugh. 
Could any one bo sure that the Anglican ernlKKiiment c»f 
the same theories might not he turncHl to equal aeecuint by 
the scoffer? Was the true bearing of Bwiftk satire in fact 
limited to the deviations from sound Church <»f England 
doctrine, or might it not be directed against the very vital 
principle of the doctrine Itself? 

Swift’s blindness to such criticisms was tliorongldy elmr- 
acteristic. He professes, as we have, seen, that he liad need 
to clear hia mind of rml prejudices. He iidmita tlmt tlie 
process might bo puabed too far; that is, tlmt in almndon- 
ing a prejudice you may bo losing a principle. In fai^t, 
the prejudices from which Bwift had sought to free him- 
self — and no doubt with great success — were tlie prajudieem 
of other people. For them ho felt unlimittal contem{>t. 
But the prejudice which had grown up in his mind, 
strengthened with his strength, and become intcrt.wined 
with all his personal affections and antlpailnes, was no 
longer a prejudice in his eyes, but a sacred principle. The 
intensity of his contempt for the follies of othera shut Iii« 
eyes effectually to any similarity between their tenets and 
his own. His principles, tnio or false, wor<» {irejudicei in 
the highest degree, if by a prejudice wa mean an ojunion 
cherished because it has somehow or other become ours, 
though the '' somehow ” may exclude all referenc© to rea- 
son. Swift never troubled himself to assign any pMlo- 
sophical basis for his doctrines; having, indeed, a htarly 
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contempt for philosophizing in general. He clung to the 
doctrines of his Church, not because he could give abstract 
reasons for his belief, but simply because the Church hap- 
pened to be his- It is equally true of all his creeds, polit- 
ical or theological, that he loved them as he loved his 
friends, simply because they had become a part of him- 
self, and were, therefore, identified with all his hopes, am- 
bitions, and aspirations, public or private. We shall see 
hereafter how fiercely he attacked the Dissenters, and how 
scornfully he repudiated all arguments founded upon the 
desirability of union amongst Protestants. To a calm 
outside observer differences might appear to be superficial; 
but to him no difference could be other than radical and 
profound which in fact divided him from an antagonist. 
In attacking the Presbyterians, cried more temperate 
people, you are attacking your brothers and your own 
opinions. No, replied Swift, I am attacking the cor^ 
riiption of my principles; hideous caricatures of myself; 
caricatures the more hateful in proportion to their apparent 
likeness. And therefore, whether in political or theologi- 
cal warfare, he was sublimely unconscious of the possible 
reaction of his arguments. 

Swift took a characteristic mode of showing that if upon 
some points he accidentally agreed with the unbeliever, 
it was not from any covert sympathy. Two of his most 
vigorous pieces of satire in later days are directed against 
the deists. In .1708 he published an Argument to prove 
that the abolishing of Christianity in England may^ as 
things now stand, he attended with some inconveniences, 
and perhaps not produce those many good effects proposed 
thereby. And in 1713, in the midst of his most eager 
political warfare, he published Mr, Collins's Discourse of 
Freethinhing, put into plain English, by way of abstract^ 
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for use of the poor^ No one who reads these patnpfdeiH 
can deny that the keenest satire may bo directed agauisl 
infidels as well as against Christians. The last is im 
admirable parody, in which poor Collins’s argumenii iiro 
turned against himself with ingenious and pn^voking irony. 
The first is, perhaps, Swift’s cleverest application of the 
same method. A nominal religion, he urges gravely, is of 
some use, for if men cannot bo allowed a God to revile or 
renounce, they will speak evil of dignities, and may even 
come to ‘‘reflect upon the ministry.” If Cliristianiiy 
were once abolished, the wits would be deprived of their 
favourite topic. “ Who would ever have suspected Asgil 
for a wit or Toland for a philosopher if the inexhaustible 
stock of Christianity had not been at hand to provide 
them with materials?” The abolition of Christianity, 
moreover, may possibly bring the Church into danger, fot 
atheists, deists, and Socinians have little zeal for the prci- 
ent ecclesiastical establishment ; and if they once get rid of 
Christianity, they may aim at sotting up Presbyterian ism. 
Moreover, as Jong as we k6<^ to any religion, we do not 
strike at the root of the evil. The freethinkerH consider 
that all the parts hold together, and that if you pull out 
one nail the whole fabric will fall Which, he wyt, wm 
happily expressed by one who heard that a text brought 
in proof of the Trinity was difiorently read in iome an- 
cient manuscript ; whereupon he suddenly leaped through 
a long sorites to the logical conclusion : ** Why, if it lie 
as you say, I may safely .... drink on and defy the 
parson.” 

A serious meaning underlies Swift^s sarcasms, Collint 
had argued in defence of the greatest possible freedom of 
discussion, and tacitly assumed that such discussion would 
lead to disbelief of Christianity. Opponents of the Hbend 
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school had answered by claunui^jj his first principle as 
their own. Thi^y argued that religion was based upon 
reason, and would be strengthened instead of weakened 
by free inquiry. Hwift virtually takes a dilbu-ent position, 
lie. objects to frcH'.thi liking be(‘,ause ordinary niiiuls are 
totally unfit for suidi in(|uirii‘.s. ‘‘The bulk of inankiiul/’ 
as he puts it, is as “ well qualified for Hying as thmking;” 
and therefori^ free-thought would lead to anandiy, atheism, 
and immorality, as lilierty to fly would lead to a breaking 
of nocks. 

Oollins rails at priest-s as tyrants uphidd by imposture. 
Hwift virtually nqiHes that tliey are the solii giiules to 
truth and guardians of morality, and that theology should 
be left to thorn, as medicine to physicians and law to law- 
vors. Tho argumimt against the abolition of (Jhristianity 
takes tho samo ground. Religion, howevtT little regard 
is paid to it in practice, is, in fact, tho one great security 
for a decant degree of social order; an<l the rash fools 
who venture to reject what they do not umh^rstand are 
public enemies as wt*ll m ignorant sciolists. 

The same view is takmi in Hwift’s sermorm. He said 
of himself that he could only preacli political pamphlets. 
Hevcral of the twelve sc^rrnons preserved arc^ in fact dircadJy 
aimed at stnne of tin* polititud and soiual griiwama's whicli 
he was habitually denouncing. If not exacUy “ pam- 
pldots,'” they are sermons in aid of pamphlets. Others 
are vigorous and sincere moral diseourses. One alone 
deals with a pundy theological topic: tlu^ doctrine of tlie 
Trinity. Ilis view is simply that “ men of wicked lives 
would be very glad if there were no truth in Oliristianity 
at alld’ They therefore cavil at the mysteries to llml some 
excuse for giving up the wliolo. He replies in effect that 
there must be mystery, though not contradietioB, every^ 
8 ^ 
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where, and that if we do not accept lminl)ly what h 
in the Scriptures, wo nuist give up (yliristianity, and ciui- 
sequently, as ho holds, all moral obligation, at oiuu*. Tlu* 
cavil is merely the pretext of an evil conscience. Swift's 
religion thus partook of the din'ctly practical nitinre of 
his whole character. lie was absohittdy ifulifTiaxmt to 
speculative philosophy. lie was (jven more indifTtu'cnt to 
the mystical or imaginative aspects of religion. lovcnl 
downright concrete realities, and was not the man to lo.ntt 
himself in an Oh,altitudo/ or in ajiy train of thought or 
emotion not directly bearing upon tlu? actual busincHs of 
the world. Though no man luid more pridi^ in Iuh order 
or love of its privileges, Swift never cmphaHls^jiul liis pro- 
fessional character, lie wished to bo atau-pted m a man 
of the world and of business. He despised the nnpriudi- 
cal and visionary typo, and the kind of rc'ligious nttcranen^ 
congenial to men of that type wim abhorrent to him. He 
shrank invariably too from any display of his emotion, and 
would have felt the heartiest contempt for the mmti- 
mentaliam of his day. At once the proudest and most 
sensitive of men, it was his imperative instinct to hide 
his emotions as much as possible. In emm of grcint ex- 
citement ho retired into some socluded corner, wln^re, if 
he was forced to feel, ho could be sure of hiding his 
feelings. He always masks his strongest passions under 
some ironical veil, and thus practised wliat Im friendH 
regarded as an inverted hypocrisy. Dekny tells um that 
he stayed for six months in Swift’s house before dimmver- 
ing that the Doan always read prayers to his serviintii iit n 
fixed hour in private, A deep feeling of solemnity allowed 
itself in his manner of performing public religious cixer- 
ciacs; but Dclany, a man of a very different ternperiimiiril, 
blames his friend for carrying his reserve in all inch mab 
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ters to extremes. In certain respects Swift was ostenta- 
tious enougli; but tbis intense dislike to wearing Ms 
lieart upon his sleeve, to laying bare the secrets of his 
alfcetions before unsympathetic eyes, is one of his most 
indelible characteristics. Swift could never have felt the 
slightest sympathy for the kind of preacher who courts 
applause by a public exhibition of intimate joys and sor- 
rows; and was less afraid of suppressing some genuine 
emotion than of showing any in the slightest degree un- 
real. 

Although Swift took in the main what may be called 
the political view of religion, ho did not by any means 
accept that view in its cynical form. He did not, that is, 
liold, in Gibbon’s famous phrase, that all religions were 
equally false and equally useful. His religious instincts 
were as strong and genuine as they were markedly un- 
demonstrative. He came to take (I am anticipating a 
little) a gloomy view of the world and of human nature. 
Ho had the most settled conviction not only of the mis- 
ery of human life but of the feebleness of the good ele- 
ments in the world. The bad and the stupid are the 
best fitted for life as wo find it. Virtue is generally a 
misfortune ; the more we sympathize, the more cause we 
have for wretchedness; our affections give us the purest 
kind of happiness, and yet our affections expose us to 
sufferings which more than outweigh the enjoyments. 
There is no such thing, ho said in his decline, as “ a fine 
old gentleman;” if so-and-so had had either a mind or a 
body worth a farthing, “ they would have worn him out long 
ago.” That became a typical sentiment with Swift. His 
doctrine was, briefly, that : virtue was the one thing which 
deserved love and admiration ; and yet that virtue, in this 
hideous chaos of a world, involved misery and decay,| 
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What would be the logical rcmilt of hucIi a 1 do not 
presume to say. Certainly, wc nhoultl Homotlung 

more pessimistic or Mauicliamn than suits t!io ordinary 
interpretation of Christian doctriiu*. But for Swift tluH 
state of mind carried with it the neceHsity of rlinging to 
some religions creed: not becauHo the creinl out 

promises of a better hereafter — for Swift was ttai nnndi 
absorbed in the present to dwell mucli upon such helitds -*— 
but rather because it provided him witli some sort of fixed 
convictions in this strange and disastrouB iinuidle. If it 
did not give a solution in terms int(‘lligil)le to the human 
intellect, it encouraged the belief that some solution <*x- 
isted. It justified him to himself for continuing to re- 
spect morality, and for going on living, when all the game 
of life seemed to bo decidedly going in favour of the 
devil, and suicide to bo the most reasonable course* At 
least, it enabled him to associate himself witli the mmm 
and principles which he recognked as the most ennobling 
element in the world’s “mad farce;” and to utter hirnmilf 
in formula consecrated by the use of such wise and gomi 
beings as had hitherto shown themselves iirnongst a 
wretched race. Placed in another situation, Hwift, no 
doubt, might have put his creed— to s{ienk after the 
Clothes Philosophy — into a different dress. The sule 
stance could not have been altered, unless Iur whole 
character as well as his particular opinioni had been 
profoundly modified. 


CHAPTER IV. 


lAEAOOH AND LONDON. 

Swift at the age of thirty-orio luul gained a small amount 
of ciish lUid a promise from William. Ho applied to the 
King? but the groat man in whom ho trusted failed to de- 
liver hia petition ; and, after some delay, ho accepted an 
invitation to becomo chaplain and secretary to the Earl of 
Borkelay, just made one of the I.<ordi Justices of Ireland. 
Ho acted aa secreUry on the journey to Ireland; hut, 
upon reaching Dublin, Ix>rd Berkeley gave the post to 
another man, who had persuaded hitn tliat it was unfit for 
a clergyman. Swift next claimed the deanery of Derry, 
which ioon became vacant The iceretary had been 
bribefl by 1000/. from another candidate, upon whom the 
deanery was bestowed ; but Swift wiis told tliat he might 
still have the preference for an equal bribe. Unable or 
unwilling to comply, he took leave of Berkeley and the 
secrotury, with the pithy remark, ‘*God confound you 
both for a couple of scoundrels/’ He was partly pac?ified, 
howevor (February, 1'70O), by the gift of I'jtracor, a village 
near Trim, iome twenty miles from Dublin. Two other 
Binall llvinp, and a prebend in the cathedral of 8t. 
Patrio’k, road© up a revenue of about 2S0I. a year/ The 
income enabled him to live; but, in spite of the rigid 
economy which he always practited, did not enable Mm 
* to fortitr, 
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to save. Marriage under such circmnslnnccs \v(ujhl Iiav<' 
meant tlic abandournotit of an amhititniH <‘ar«‘rr. A wife 
and family would have anchored him to his country par- 
sonage. 

This may help to explain an unpleasant (‘pisode which 
followed. Poor Varina had resisted Swift's eritrt‘ntics, 
on the ground of lier own ill-health and Swift's want of 
fortune. She now, it seoins, tlnnight that th(» (*eononiicn! 
difficulty was removed by Swift^s preferment, and wished 
the marriage to take place. Swift n^plictl in a letter, 
which contains all our information, and to which I can 
apply no other epithet than hriital Sonn^ nnut might 
feel bound to fulfil a marriage engagimHUit, <'ven wluui 
love had grown cold; others might tliink it lu^tter 
break it oi! in the intonjatH of both parties. Swift's plan 
was to offer to fulfil it on conditions so insulting that no 
one with a grain of self-respect could aect^pi. In lita let- 
ter ho expresses resentment for Miss Warl tig's previous 
treatment of him; ho reproae.hcH her bitterly with tln^ 
company in which she liv(»s — including, as it her 

mother; no young woman in the world with her income 
should “dwindle away her health in such a sink ami 
among such family conversation.’' lie t^xplaiim that he is 
still poor; he doubts the improvement (d her own luidth ; 
and ho then says that if she will sulunit to be talurated Sfi 
as to be capable of entertaining him : to acia^pt all his 
likes and dislikes: to soothe his ill humour, and live 
cheerfully wherever ho pleases, Im will take her without 
inquiring into her looks or her income. “ <!ieimlim*ns in 
the first, and competency in the other, is all 1 look for.” 
Swift could bo the most persistent iimi ardent of frienclii. 
But, when any one tried to enforce cltirns nci longt^r con- 
genial to his feelings, the appeal to the galling obligation 
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lilm into forority, ami out tlio. na>sl l^nituil 

of his inj|)<‘riouH nature. 

It was ill tlH‘ (‘ourse of the noxi year that Swift took a 
step whieh has soiuetiinoH been asHoeiate.<l witb tliis. 1110 
deat h of I'emph^ had k‘ft Esther .Iolinsoi\ honH‘l(‘ss. '‘ri\e 
sHiali forUuu' left to luu' by Temple eoimisted of an Irish 
farm. Swift sug,<L»;(^Hted to her that h1i(‘ an<l Iht fricuid 
Mrs. I)iniijl(7 would lud-ter interest for their money, 
and liv(^ more elu^aply, in Indand than in Kurland. This 
('han^(‘ of abtxie nattirnlly tiuuh^ pi'ople talk. TIh\ little 
parson cousin aHk<'.d (in I Tub) wind her Jonathan had l>eon 
abh^ to nmist tln^ (’harms of t.ln^ two ladit's who had 
marelied from Moor Park to Dublin ‘‘with full nwolution 
to him.” Swift was n(»w (iVO!) in his thirty- 

fourth y('nr, and Sbdla a sln^tilurly Inamtifid and attra(d.ive 
l^irl of twenty. Tln^ anomalous eonnc'.xion was close, and 
y(d* nnmt carefully |j;uarded ayjainst wamdal. In Swift’s 
ahHcnei^, th(^ Indues (xanipiCHl hia apartnumts at Dublin. 
Wlicn he atul they were*, in the sann' place they took sep- 
arate lodgings. Twiets it Heems, th(*y ac.cotnpanied hint 
on visits to England. But Swift never saw Esther John- 
son except in prtmence of a third person ; and lie incident- 
ally declares ifi ru'nr tlu^ end of lu'r life~that ho 

liiul not seen her In a morning “ th<w^ doztm years, except 
once or twitus in a jourm^y.” The relations th\m regulated 
remained unalteretl for several y<*Hrs to eojue. Swift’s 
duties at Laracor wer(^ not exetmHivi‘. Ili^ r{‘ckonB his eon- 
gre^gation at flfUnm persons, “ most of thcar! g(udle and all 
simple.” Ib^ gav(s ntitice, says Orrery, that ht^ would road 
prayers <^v(*ry Wednesday anti Kriday. **riie congregation 
on the first Wednesday consisted of lumstdf anti his clerk, 
and Swift began the service, ‘‘ Dearly beloved Roger, the 
Scripture rnoveth you and me,” and ao forth. This being 
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attribut(‘d to Swift is supposed to \w m\ <'X(|ui*HiU* pieee of 
facetiousness; but wo may hopi* that, an Scott gives us 
reason to think, it was really o!ie of the <lriftiiig jentH that 
stuck for a time to the skirts of the fauums humoriHt. 
What is certain is, that Swift did his host, witli narr<nv 
means, to improve the living — *rebuilt the house, laid tnii 
the garden, increased the glebe from t>ne nen! to twenty, 
and endowed the living with tithes bought by himm‘if. 
^^dle left the tithes on tlic remarkahle ctmdition (suggestcHl, 
probably, by his fears of rreshyt<u‘ifui asetUHlaney) that, 
if another form of Christian religion should !>ecome the 
established faith in this kingdoni, tlu'y shouhl go to tlm 
S poor — excluding Jews, atheists, and infulels, ^ Swift be« 
came attached to Laracor, and the gardens whi(d» ho plant- 
ed in humble imitation of Moor Park ; he made frierids 
of some of the neighbours; though he deU^sted Trim, 
where “the people were as great rawmls m tlie gentle- 
men but Laracor was rather an oecasionid retreat timn 
a centre of his interests. During the following years 
Swift was often at tlic Castle at Dublin, and passed consid- 
erable periods in London, leaving a curate in charge of the 
minute congregation at Laracor. 

He kept upon friendly terms with successive Viceroys. 
He had, as we have seen, extorted a partial concession of 
his claims from Lord Berkeley. For U>nl Berkeley, if we 
may argue from a very gross lampoon, he can have felt 
nothing but contempt. But ho lm\ a high res}mct for 
Lady Berkeley; and one of the daughters, afterwards 
Lady Betty Germaine, a very sensible and kindly woman, 
retained his friendship through life, and in letters written 
long afterwards refers with evident fondnciiii to the old 
days of familiarity. Ho was intimate, again, with tlia 
family of the Duke of Ormond, who became Lord Litu* 
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tenant in I70E, and, ii^ain, wjih the elosc friend of one. of 
tb(^ (lau^hterfi. lie was deejdy p*ioved by her death a 
fcHv yearn latc'r, soon after In*r innrriajjji' to Lord Ashburn- 
Inun. “1 hate )if(%” ho says oiiaracterintically, ^Svlion I 
tliink it exposed to Hindi aitoidents; an<l to see ho many 
thoiisand wr(‘t(di<‘H bur<l(*nin<i; tln^ <iarth when Hindi as licr 
di(\ niak(‘H nu^ think <h)d <lid ni'ver intend life for a blcHS- 
ing.'” When Lord Pinnbrokt'. Hinann'deil Orniond/Swift 
Htill (‘ontintunl (diaplain, and (‘arriinl on a <pieer lunnuxcrce 
of punnin|( with INnnbroke. It is the tirnt indi(*atiou of 
a habit whiidi lasted, as we shall see, thronfi;!! life. One 
ini^ht bo tempted to say, won': it not for the conclusive 
ovulence to tlu^ contrary, that this lovti of the most mechan- 
ical variety of facetiouHnesH implied an absence of any 
true senHc of humour. Hwift, indeed, was giving proofs 
that he posHessed a full share of that ambiguous talent 
It would be difficult to find a more perfect performance of 
its kind than the poem by which he amusi^d the Berkeley 
family in 1700. U ib th<^ PeiUitm of Alrn, Frances Mar» 
Hhj a chain b(*nnaid, who had IohI her purne, and whose 
peculiar style of language, as wtdl as the unsympathetic 
commeuiH of her various Ldlow- servants, are preserved 
with extraordinary ftdicilv in a piundiar doggerel invented 
for the purpose hy Swift Om^ faneii^s that the famous 
Mrs. Harris of Mrs, (lamp’s r(‘ministu’n<u‘H was a phantuHinal 
ileHceiulimt i»f Hwift''H }H‘roine. He lays bare the workings 
<»f the menial intelli*et with the edearnesH of a master. 

Neither Laracor nor 1 Dublin eould keep Swift from 
lAmdon.* During the* km years succeeding 1700 ho must 

* He was In Knghind from April U» Hi'ptember in 1 701, from Aprtl 
to November in 17o‘i, from November, 1708, till May, 1704, for an urn 
certain part t»f 1 70S, and again for over fifteen momthi from thi end 
of 1707 till the beglimlng of 1700. 
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have pasficd over four in Erifi^lancl. In tlie last jK'riod 
•mentioned ho was acting aa an agent f(^r the <1uir(‘ti <if 
Ireland. In tlio othcra he waa attraeted hy pleantu’e at 
ambition. |^Io had already many introdmdaons Ui Lon- 
don socioty";"throiigh Temple, through tin* Irish Vie{*rc»y.H, 
and througfi Congreve, the moat famous of thru living 
wits. 

A successful pamphlet, to be pre.sently mcnitionrd, hc*lp. 
■ed his rise to fame. London society was easy of aerrsH 
for a man of Swift’s qualities. fThe divisions (d rank were 
doubtless more strongly marked than now* Yvi soc’irty 
was relatively so small, and cotjcentrattal in ho small a 
space, that admission into the upper circle meant, nn <»rwy 
introduction to every one wortli knowing. Any noti<!e- 
able person became, as it were, member of a club wirndi 
had a tacit existence, though there was no single place of 
meeting or recogni^.od organimtion. Bwift wnm bcHumu? 
known at the coffee-houses, which have Imori HuperscHhal 
by the clubs of modern times. At one time, acetording to 
a story vague as to dates, he got the name of the* inml 
parson ” from Addison and otlicrs, by liia habit <d taking 
half-an-honr’s smart walk to and fro in the coffecdiouse, 
and then departing in silence. At last he abruptly ac- 
costed a stranger from the country : Pray, sir, tlo yon 
remember any good weather in the world f” ** Yes, sir,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ I thank God I remember a great deal of 
good weather in my time.” That,” said Hwift, “ m mf»rci 
than I can say, I never remember any weather tluii wiw 
not too hot or too cold, or too wet or too dry ; but, how- 
ever God Almighty contrives it, at tlie end of the year ’tk 
all very well with which sentiment he vanished. Wlmt- 
ever his introduction, Swift would soon make hbnself felt 
The Tale of a Tub appeared — with a veiy complimentary 
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dodicaiioii to SoimorH— in I '704, and revc’.alod powers be- 
ytnnl the rivalry of any livinij; author. 

In tlH‘ year 1705 Swift Ixaaiine intimate witli Addison, 
who wrot(% in a e.opy of Ida Travvln in Italy: ‘‘To Jona- 
than Hwifty (he moHt ayreeahle companion^ the IrueHt friend^ 
and the yreatest yen I a h of hie (tyCj fhie work is presented by 
hie 7noet humble eereant the aiithory Th()n|i2;h the. word 
“l^<‘niuH” had H(‘nr<H'ly its presimt Htrenujth of meatiing, 
the phra.ac^ e{‘rt.ainiy impli(‘H that Addinon knew Swift’s 
autiiornhip of th<^ 7\(h\ and with all his <l(‘connn wan not 
repelled l)y its n\ida(iioim 8atirt‘. The pair formed a cIobo 
friend.Hhip, whieh in hotionrable. to both. For it proves 
that if Swift was inipc'ritnm, and AddiHon a litilc too fond 
of the adulation of “ wits and Ttutiplarn,” each #ould enjoy 
the Hociety of an inttdhudnal (U]ual. They met, wo may 
fancy, like nlmolub^ kin^H, n<*<ni«tomed to the inccuBo of 
courtieti4, and not itiaeec'Hmble to its clmnna; and yet glad 
at. tirncm to throw fwidt^ Btato and nsHociate with each other 
without jenlouBy, A<ldiHon, we know, wm most charming 
when talking to a aingle cotnpanion, and Dtdany repeata 
HwifFn atattunont that, ofttui as tlu^y apent their evenings 
togethc‘r, they nmaT winlual for a third. Steele, for a time, 
waw joined in what Swift callH a triumvirntts and though 
politicfd strifes hnl to a <a)mplete hreae.h with Steele and 
a temporary tadipne of familiarity with AcldiBon, it never 
dimininluHl Swiffn afTc'ction for hiw great rival. “That 
man,” he anid onci% “ Imw virtue (enough to give reputation 
to an age,” and thc^ phram^ expn^HBOB his settled opinion. 
Swift, however, luwl a low opinion <d the aociety of tho 
average “ wit.” “ The worst eonvormtion I ever heard in 
my life,” he aaya, “ was that at WilPw coffoo-house, whore 
the witi (afl they were called) tised formerly to aasomblo;” 
and Im spo^i with n contempt rocalling^l^P®’^ 
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upon tbe ‘kittle sonato” of tlio abmucl iteif-iniporttnco and 
tho foolish adulation of the BtiuieiitH and Teinplam who 
listened to these oracles*.10therH have sunpeettHi tlmt many 
famous coteries of which literary people are aecustomed 
to speak with unction probably fell as far sliort in reality 
of their traditional pletiaantneBB. Bwift'a friendship with 
Addison was partly due, wo may fancy, to difference in 
temper and talent, which fitted eacli to bo the ccunpUnnont 
of the other. A curious proof of the mutual gotabwill i« 
given by the history of Swift’s Baum and i^hUemmL It 
is a humorous and agreeable enough travesty of Ovid; a 
hit of good-humoured pleasantry, which wa may taka as it 
was intended. The performance was in the spirit of the 
time ; and if Swift had not the lightness of touch of his 
contemporaries, Prior, Gay, Parnell, and Pope, he perhaps 
makes up for it by greater force and directness. Ikit the 
piece is mainly remarkable because, as he tells us, Addison 
made him blot out four score lines, add four stsoro, and 
alter four score,” though the whole consisted of only 11 B 
versos.’ Swift showed a complete absence of the ordinary 
touchiness of authors. Ills indifference to literary fame m 
to its pecuniary rewards was conspicuous. lie was too 
proud, as ho truly said, to be vain. His mnm of dignity 
restrained him from potty sensibility. When a clergyman 
regretted some emendations which had been hastily wig- 
gested by himself and accepted by Swift, Swift replkid 
that it mattered little, and that he would not give grciundi, 
by adhering to his own opinion, for an Imputation of van- 
ity. If Swift was egotistical, there was nothing ptty mm 
in his egotism. 

1 Mr. Forster found the original MS„ «d giv« m th# «»el mm* 
bers ; 96 omitted, 44 added, 2S altewi#' whole wm Iti tifiw 
cifter the omissions. 
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A of facc'tioUHiu'BH HiHri(‘d hy Swift in ilio lant 

(»f luH vialtH to London Iiuh luM'onn^ fatmuiH. A <*ob!>ler 
oiillcul Pfirtrulijjo hinl wt up hh nn aHtr<»l<)jy''or, anil publiHhod 
pnulii^tiiujH in thu atyb' of Zadkh'rH AlirnDiac. Swift 
nuiUHiui hiuiHi'lf 'ui tln^ bt‘iifintnn<j; of 17DH l>y piiblinbin*^ 
a rival prediction undtn* the natnc'. of Ikuhc Biiikcratafr. 
BickoratafT [H'ofctHscd that lit' would giv<‘. vcridabli^ and 
dcfiniit' prcdictiouH, instt'ad of tln^ vap^ut* i>riu‘nlnr uUtu’ancoH 
of hi« rival. Tin* llrnt of tluw‘ prctliciiona annount‘cd the 
appnmtdiinjjj di'ath, at 1 1 p.m., on March ‘Jb, of l^artrid^o 
hitUHclf. Dirt'ctly nfitu' that tlay app<‘ur(*d a letter “to 
a perHon of honour/’ announcing the fultllincnt of tlm 
prediction by tht' tb^alli t»f Bartriilgc within four houra of 
the date aMmgru'd. Bartridgt^ took up the inatior Htnaotw- 
ly, find indignantly dvclnrnd hlnmclf, in a new nhnanae, to 
be alive. BicktWHiafl retorted in n bumorotjH Vindication, 
arguing that Bnrtridgc waa rnally ibnul; llmt bia con- 
tinuing to write* fdfimnacH wan no proof t4) the contrary, 
and BO forth. All the witH, great and ainnll, took part in 
the joke: the Portugneae Intpiimtitin, ho it h aald, were 
Huffitnenily taken in to eondenin BickeratHfr to the fliumm; 
and Hteeh% whe^ iitiirtcni tin* Tatter wdiilntthe joke wan afoot, 
iidoptfal the name of Bii'kerHtalT ft>r the Imaginary author. 
Dutiful biographerH agree to admire thin an n wonderful 
piece of fun. The jiike doen not ntrlki^ nn*, I will <*onft*HH, 
m of very exijiuwte flavour; hut it in a eurioun illuHtration 
of a peculiarity to whieh Swift owed mmn^ of bin power, 
and which aeenw to have HUggented many of ilie mythical 
aneodotea tlanii him. Ilia humour ve.ry enaily took thci 
form of practical joking. In thone daya thc^ mutual un* 
doritfinding of ilie little eliijne of witw made it easy to 
get a hoax taken up hy the whole body. I’hoy joined 
to perwcuto poor 1 'Cartridge, as the uudergradiiateii at a 
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modern college might join to tease some olai(»xintis 
tradesman. Swift’s peculiar irotiy fittcul Imu ti> tnki? 
the lead ; for it implied a singular ph'iisunt in rnnliziiig 
the minute consequences of some givim hypothesis, juni 
working out in detail some grotempie or striking tlunuT. 
The love of practical jokes, which seems to havt^ aieciun 
panied him through life, is one of the less edifying manh 
festations of tlie tendency. It seems as if he eouhl not 
quite enjoy a jest till it was tninslated into aettial tangible 
fact. The fancy does not Huflicc^ him till it is rtsalized. 
If the story about “dearly l>(‘love<l Rogt^r” bt^ true, it is 
a case in point. Sydney Smith would have* beam eonbmt 
with suggesting that such a thing might ho doin'. Swift 
was not satisfied till ho had done it And even if it be 
not true, it has been accepted beenuHo it is likt^ the truth. 
We could almost fancy that if Swift had thought of 
Charles Lamb’s famous quibble about walking on 1411 
empty stomach (“on whoso empty Htnnaeh f ’) In^ wouhl 
have liked to carry it out by an actual promenade on nml 
,^htiman flesh and blood. 

Swift became intimate with Irisli Viceroys, and with 
the most famous wits and stateHimm of Lmdi)ri^> But 
ho received nono of the good things bcmtowc'd so freely 
upon contemporary men of letters. In HOfi Acldimm, 
his intimate friend, and his junior by five yeiir«, hiul 
sprung from a garret to a comfortable office. Oilmr men 
passed Swift in the race. lie notes sigoificimtly, in 1 7C)B, 
that “a young follow,” a friend of his, luul just rcceiveil 
a sinecure of 400f. a year, as an addition to another of 
SOOf. Towards the end of 1704 he liad already emu- 
plained that ho got “nothing but the good words iinil 
wishes of a decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will 
probably wear out before they (tan serve either my IMe 
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liopoH, or tlicir own nnibiiioa.” Swift Htill remained in 
his own (listritd, “ a hcd^c^.-parson,” flattered, earesHed, and 
And yet he held,' tiiat it was easier to provide 
f(»r ten nnm in the. (luirtdi than for one in a civil em- 
ploynumt. nnderstand his claims, and the modes by 
wlfudi h<‘ UH(‘d to enfor<‘e tlnan, we must advert briefly to 
the HtaU^ of hhiolish politics. A clear apprehension of 
Swift’s ndation to tint minisUtrs of the day is CHsential to, 
ai»y satisfaetory estimate of Ids eareitr. . 

The rel|;n of (imam Amut was a period of violent party 
spirit. At tint end of I70.'f Swift humorously (htclares 
that even the eats and wt‘re infiatUul with the Whi|jf 
and ^I’ory anunosity. The ‘‘ very ladies ” wca’e divi<led into 
llijfh (’hnnth and Low, and, ‘‘out of /atal for relighm, had 
liardly time to say their praym’s.” The gentle satire of 
Addison and SUntle, iti tint JSijnrlator^ confirms Swift’s 
contomporary lamentations as to the baneful effeets of 
party ?ieal upon private friendship. And yet it has Ixum 
crfton said that the party issues wctnt hopelessly eonfoumb 
od. ]^d Sianhoptt argues™ and he is only ntpoating 
what^wift fnapumtly,. Haid-’-“thnt Whigs and Tories had 
exediangcul jU'Itndjdes.^A In later years Swift ecmstantly 
iwserted that he attaek(‘d the Whigs in defentut of the 
true Wiiig faith. Ilct belonged, Itnha*^, to a inirty almost 
limited to hirrmtilf: for he avowtsl Idmsttlf to bo the 
anomalous hybrid, a Higli-nhundi Whig. We, must thcro- 
forc^, inc|uire a little further into the true meaning of the 
accepted slubboleths. 

Swift liad come from Ireland saturated with tho preju- 

* Btw letter to Peterlumnij^li, May 6, IVU. 

* In raoit of their nrhieiplos the two parties seem to have shifted 
opinions since their institution in tho reign of Ohades IL— 

No.4S, May 31,1711. 
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dices of his caste, "The highest Tory in Irelancli as ha 
told Wijpiiam, would make a tolerable Whig in Kng- 
lan4.;;>^or the English colonists in Ireland tlio ex|>ni- 
sion of James was a cotidition, not of party Huceehs but 
of existence. Swift, whoso personal and family inter* 
csts were identified with those of tlio English in Ire- 
land, could repudiate James with his whole luuirt, anti 
heartily accepted tho Revolution ; ho was, thereof on*, a 
Whig, so far as attachment to ^Mlevoluticm principles” 
was the distinctive badge of Whiggisin,^ Hwift des|HHed 
James, and ho hated Popery from first to last, (^udempt 
and hatred with him were never equivocal, and in tlmi 
case they sprang as much from his cmergetic sense m 
from his early prejudices. '^ Jacobitism Mvm becoming a 
sham, and tberoforo o&nsivo to men of insight into facts. 
Its ghost walked the earth for some time longer, and at 
times aped reality ; but it meant mere sentimentalism or 
vague discontent. Swift, when asked to explairi its per- 
sistence, said that when ho was in pain and lying on hi$ 
right side, he naturally turned to his left, tljongh he might 
have no prospect of benefit from the change.* The country 
squire, who drank healths to the king over the water, mm 
tired of the Georges, and shared the fears of the typical 
Western, tto his lands were in danger being sent to 
Hanover. rThe Stuarts had been in exile long emnigli U> 
win the love of some of their subjects. Hnfficieiit time 
had elapsed to erase from short memories tlie true cmim of 
their fall.| Squires and parsons did not clierish less wamily 
the privillges in defence of which they had sent tlm la«l 
Stuart king about his business, lather the privileges Imd be- 
come so much a matter of course that the very fear of any 
assault seemed visionary. Tho Jacobitism of later dayi 
* Delany, p. 211, 
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did not mean any di8(U)ntont wii!i Royointion principlos, 
but di«like to tlie Revolution dynanty., The Wliig, indeed, 
argued witli true party logic tluit 'l\»ry mimt bo a 

Jacobite, atid every Jacobite a lover of arbitrary rule. In 
trutb, a man might winh to rentoni the Stuartn witliout 
wiahing to rcBtore the priuciplea for which the Stuartn had 
been expelled : he might be a Jacobite without being a 
lover of arbitrary rule ; and atill more eanily might lie bo 
a Tory without Ixung a Jacobite, Hvvift coiintantly aBBcrted 
— “ami in a acuiHO with perfect truth — that the revolution 
had been carried out in <iefence of the Churcli of 
land, and chiefly by attrujhed memla^rH of the Church. ( To 
be a Hound Churchman wan, ho far, to he pledgiid iigainst 
the family which had aHnailed the (fluirch.^'" 

Swift’s Whiggism would naturally bo Btrengtlumed by 
his personal relation with Temple, and with various Whigs 
whom Im came to know through Temple. \ Ihit Swift, I 
have said, was a Churchman ns well as a Whig ; as ataunch 
a Churchman as Latul, and as ready, I inmgine, to have 
gone to the block or to priHon in defence of his Church 
as any one from the days of Laud to those of Mr. (Ireon* 
F^or a time his sieal wan not calhal into play ; the war ab- 
sorbed all intercHts. Marlborough and (kulolplun, the 
groat heads of the family clitpie which dominated poor 
Queen Anno, had begun ns Toricts and Churcflimen, mi|>- 
ported by a Tory tnajorlty. The war hatl been dictated 
by a national sontim<mt ; but from the beginning it waa 
really a Whig warrO'^^* wiis a war against Louis, 
Popery, and tlie Pretender. And thus tho groat men 
who were identified with the war began slowly to edge 
over to the party wliose prlnciplcH were tlie war princi- 
ples; who hated the lk>pe, the Pretender, and the King of 
France, m thdr ancestors had hated Philip of Spain, or m 
4 
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their descendants hated Napoicon. The war inc^ant ulli' 
anco -with the Dutch, who had been tlu^ inartyrn aiul wito 
the enthusiastic defenders of toleration and fnHVthon^Iit ; 
and it forced English ministers, almost in spites (d thtsm- 
selves, into the most successful piece of stateHmanHlup of 
the century, the Union with Scotland. Now, vSwifi hated 
the Dutch and hated the Scotch with a vchemc'uce that 
becomes almost ludicrous. The margin of his Hurrud was 
scribbled over with execrations against the Scots. ** Most 
damnable Scots,” Scots hell-houndH,” Scotch dogs,” 

“ cursed Scots still,” ‘‘ hellish Scottish dogs,” are a few of 
his spontaneous flowers of speech. His prejudices are the 
prejudices of his class intensified as all passions were in- , 
tensified in him. (^^Swift regarded Scotchmen as the numt ^ 
virulent and dangerous of all Disaonters ; they were repre- 
sented to him by the Irish Presbyterians, the natural 
rivals of his Church. Ho reviled the Union, because it 
implied the recognition by the State of a sect which re- 
garded the Church of England as little better than a 
manifestation of Antichrist. 5vn(^n this sense, Swift^s 
sympathies wore with the Tories, f For, in truth, the real 
contrast between Whigs and Torids^ in respect of which 
there is a perfect continuity of principle, depended upon the 
fact that the Whigs reflected the sentiments of tlio middle : 
classes, the ^‘monied men ” and the Dissentoni; whilst the 
Tories reflected the sentiments of the land and the C’hureh/ 
Each party might occasionally adopt the coinirionpliMuis or 
accept tlio measures generally associated witli Its imlfigo- 
niats; but at bottom tho distinction was betwt^cn squire 
and parson on one side, tradesman and barikiir on the 
other,, 

Tho domestic politics of tho reign of Anne turned upon 
this difference. Tho history is a history of the grsdari 
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of government to the Whig side, and the grow- 
ing alienation of tlie (‘.lergy and sejuiroA acceloratodl by a 
Hynban which caused the hscal btnahat of the wau to fall 
(‘.hit^fly upon the land. Hearing this in mind, Swift’s 
conduct ia perfectly intelligibhi. Ilis hrat pliiugre into 
politics was in I70L Poor King William was in the 
thick of tlic perplexities caused by tins mystorioiis per- 
verwmcHs of Knglisli politicians. The King’s ministers, 
Hupporttui by the ILnise of Lords, iiad lost the command 
of the House of Ooinmons. It had not yet come to be 
utuhjrsiood that the (kbiiu'.t was to be a nuTO committee 
of the House of (Vnumons. Tlu‘. personal wishes of the 
sovereign, and tlu^ alliances ami jcalousioH of great court- 
iers, were stiil highly important factors in the political 
sitimtitni ; as, imltMul, botli the composition and tire sixb- 
fiet|uent beliavlour of the (Jomrnons could be controlled to 
a considerfibhi extcuit by legitimate and other influences 
of tlui drown. The dommons, unable to make their 
will obayod|^ protuunhul to impeach Somers and. other 
ministers, C A hiiivr struggle took place between the 
two llouHCs, whi(dj was stispeiuled by the summer ro- 
C 08 H. * At this ('.risls Swift published his Dwcourse on the 
JDisMemitmH m Athem mid Rome, The abstract political 
argument is iw good or as bad iis nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a tliousand political tn^atisos — that is 
to say, a repetition of familiar commonplaces; and the 
mode of applying precedentB from ancient politics would 
now strike xm as pedantic. The panjphhst, however, is 
dignified and well-written, and the application to the im- 
macliiito difllculty is poiTitedrinLIis argument is, briefly, 
that tlm Houbc of dommons^ is showing a factious, 
tyrannical temp(^r, identical in its nature with tbat of a 
single tyrant and as dangerous in its consequences; that 
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it has, therefore, ceased to reflect tii(‘ opinions of its con- 
stituents, and has cndangennl the sHcnul hiilanco lH*tween 
the three primary clemcntH of our constitution, u|Hm 
which its safe working depends. 

The pamphlet was from l)egiiming to etui a rcnioiu 
strance against the impeaolnnents, and tiu^ndorc a. 4o- 
fence, of the Whig lords, for whotn Hut}ic*ii*n(fy satisfao 
tory parallels arc vaguely indicated in rt*rit*U‘H, Aristidt‘s, 
and so forth. It was ** greedily botightf' it was attrilH 
uted to Somers and to the great Whig hishop, llurnc^t, 
who had to disown it for fear of an inip(*nclntH‘nt. An 
Irish bishop, it is said, called Swift a vt'ry |)ositive young 
man” for doubting Burnet’s authorslnp ; wlunvuptm Swift 
had to claim it for himself. Yontliful vanity, according 
to his own account, induced him to make tlte admission, 
which would certainly not liave been withheld by adult 
discretion. For the result was that SonuTs, Halifax, and 
Sunderland, throe of the great Whig junto, took him up, 
often admitted him to their iutinmey, ami were in 

promising him “the greatest {)refermentH ” should timy 
come into power. Boh^ro long Swift had another opjHir« 
tunity which was also a temptation. The 'Forv lloune 
of Commons had passed the hill against occasitma! eon- 
formity^^ Ardent partisans generally approvet! ihlH hill, 
as it was clearly annoying to Dissenters. It was tlireeted 
against the practice of qualifying for ofltec* by taking tlie 
sacrament according to the rites of the (diureti of Eng- 
land without permanently conforming. ^ iiiighilie fairly 
argued — as Defoe argued, though with qucistioniihle sin- 
cerity — that su<;h a temporary compliance woukl be rciilly 
injurious to Dissent. The (’hurch would profit by 
an exhibition of the flexibility of its opponents’ prlttci{ik«. 
Passions were too much heated for such argument; wad 
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iti t.Tio winter of people, sajH Swift, talked of 

nothing elae. lie wan “inigljtily nrgetl by Home great 
people” to publiHh hiR opinion. An argument from a 
powerful writer, and a clergyman, agaiuHt the bill would 
1)0 very useful to his Whig fnends. Ihit Swift’s High 
(Church prejudices made him hesitate. The Whig lead- 
ers assured him that nothing b1u>u1(1 induce them to vote 
against the bill if they expected its n^j(HJtit>n to hurt the 
Ohurch or *‘do kindness to the I lisstuiters.” But it is 
precarious to argue from tlu^ prof(‘HBed Intentioiis of 
statosmon to their real motives, and yet more precarious 
to argue to the conse(|uenceB of thtnr netions. Swift 
know not what to think, He resolved to think no 
more. At last he made up his mind to write against 
the bill, but he made it up too late. The bill failed to 
pass, and Swift felt a relief in diHinisHing this delicate 
subject He miglit still call hinjsolf a Whig, and exult 
in the growth of Whiggisiu. ^Meanwhile he penuaded 
liimself that the DisHenters aim their troubles wore be- 
neath his notice. 5 

They were soon to coim^ again to the front Swift 
came to London at the end of 1707, chargcul with a mis- 
sion on behalf of his (Jlmre.h. (iueen Aniu^’s lh)unty was 
founded In 1704. The (Jrown restored to the Ohurch the 
first-fruits and tenths wlucli Henry VHL had diverted 
from the papal into his t>wn treasury, and appropriated 
them to the augmenUition of small livings. It was pro- 
posed to get the same boon for the Ohurch of Ireland. 
The whole sum amounted to about 1000/. a year, with a 
possibility of an additional 2000/. Bwift, who had spoken 
of this to King, the Arclibisho|) of Dublin, wm now to 
act as solicitor on behalf of tlm Irish clergy, and hoped to 
make use of hb influence with Someri and Sunderbnd. 
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The negotiation waf^ to give him more troui»lt‘ tiian he 
foresaw, and initiate him, hehtn^ he had <loue with it, iiiio 
certain vsocrets of cabinets aiul comH'ils \vhi<*h h(^ as yett 
very imperfectly ap|)reciated. His h’tters to King, eon- 
tinned over a long period, throw imu‘h light on ids mo- 
tives. Swift was in England front Novcntiher, 1707, till 
March, 1709. The year 170H was for him, as he says, a 
year of suspense, a year of vast impt^rtaiKU*. to his cartna*, 
and marked by some charaeteristie utiernnees. Hi‘ hoptsi 
to use his influence with Sonu'rs. Homers, tlnuigh still 
out of office, was the gn^at oraede of tin* \\ higs, whilst 
Sunderland was already vSec^ndary of Htat(‘. in January, 
1708, the bishopric of Waterford was vacant, and Som<Ts 
tried to obtain the see for Swift The niUunpt failed, but 
the political catastrophe of the next month gavtt ho|»eH 
that the influence of Somers wouhl soon be paramount 
.Harley, the prince of wire-pulling nrul bm^k^stair intrigue*, 
had exploded the famous Masham plot. I'liough this 
project failed, it was reckoned,” says Swift, great- 
est piece of court skill that luu^ btum acted many years.” 
Queen Anno was to take advantage*, of tln^ gniwing idhma- 
tion of the ClmrcJi party to l>renk Iht bomiagt* to the 
Marlboro iighs, and ciiange her ministers. But the at- 
tempt was premature, and discoinfltHi Its devinera. Har- 
ley was turned out of oflice; Marllamaiglt and Ihatotphiu 
came into alliance with the Whig juiito; an<i the Queen’s 
bondage seemed more complete tlian ever, A cabinet 
crisis in those days, how(^v(‘r, t<H»k a long ttnnv was 
not till October, lliUiti, that th e Whigs, bucked by a iiew 
Parliament and BtrengtliemHl bjTtHcTvieltiry of < hidefiarde, 
were in full enjoyment of power^^^Jdomeni nt Iii^t beeamt? 
President of the Council and Wharttm liiniteniirit ul 
Ireland. Wharton’s appointment was spindally sigiiifieiiiil 
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f<»r Swift. Ho w.'is, as cv<‘!i Whi^js admitted, a man of in- 
famous (‘.harao.ter, rcdcurnKul only !)y (iiierpjy ami imflincli- 
in^ (idolity to his party. lie was lic.cntiouB ntul a free- 
tliinker; his iafi(l(‘lity sliowod itself in th<i ^roHsest out- 
rages against common <l(K‘cney. If ho had any religious 
principle it was a preference of Presbyterians, as sluiring 
his antipathy to the (.-huridi. No man could be more radi- 
cally antipathetic to Bwift. Meanwhile, the success of 
tlio Whigs meant, in the first instance, the success of the 
men from whom Swift had promisi^s of preferment, lie 
tried to use his iufluent‘,e as lu^ had [iroposed. In Juno 
he had an interview nhout the first-fniits with (lodolphin, 
to whom he had beim rcK'.om mended by Somers and Sun- 
derland. Oodolpbin replied in vagina officialisms, suggest- 
ing with studied vagueness that the Irish clergy must 
show tliemselves more grateful than the English. His 
meaning, as Swift thought, was that the Irish clergy 
Bhoiikl couHcnt to a repeal of the Test Act, regarded by 
them and by him as the essimtial bulwark of the Church. 
Nothing defirutt^ howisver, was said ; and meanwhile Swift, 
tliough he gave no signs of compruince, continued to hope 
for his own preferment When the final triumph of the 
Whigs came ho was still hoping, though with obvious 
qualms as to his position. He lK*gged King (in Novem- 
ber, 1^08) to believe in his fidelity to the ( ’hurch. Offers 
might bo made to him, but no prospect of making my 
fortune Bhall ever prevail on me to go against what be- 
comes a man of (Uinscienct^ and truth, and an entire friend 
to the Established ( Jhurch.'*’ He hoped that he might bo 
appointed secretary to a projected ernbassy to Vienna, a 
position which would put him beyond the region of do- 
mestic politics. 

Meanwhile he had published certain tracts which may 
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be taken as the manifesto of Ins faith at the time wlnm 
his principles were being most sovt'-n'ly ttisted Wouid he 
or would be not sacrilice \m Clmrclmianship to the iiiter- 
ests of the party with whi<‘.h lie was still allied I Tluu'e 
can bo no doubt that by an open dtudaration of Wliig 
principles in Church matters — such a (ItHdaratioin say, as 
would have satisfied Burnet — he would havt^ (|ualifie(i 
himself for preferment, and have been in a position to 
command the fulfilment of the pnaniseH mndt^ by Stmiers 
and Sunderland. 

The writings in question were tlu^ Ar^nmmt to 
the Inconvenience of Aholhhhu/ Ohrhimuiif/ ; a Project 
the Advancement of Religion ; and ilu^ Seniirnmtfi of a 
Church of England Man. Th(^ first, an I have said, wiis 
meant to show that tlve satirical powers widch had given 
offence in the Tale of a Tuh couhl be applied without 
equivocation in defence of Christianity. Idie Project is 
a very forcible exposition of a U^xt whitdi is mmnum 
enough in all ages— namely, that the particular age <»f 
the writer is one of unprecedented corruption. It shares, 
however, with Swift’s other writings, the nu^rit of down- 
right sincerity, which convinces us that the author is iK>t 
repeating platitudes, but giving his own experience and 
speaking from conviction. 11 is proposals for a 
though ho must have felt them to be cliiinerical, are con- 
ceived in the spirit common in the tlays iHifcire peopl§ had 
begun to talk about the state and tlie indiviilual /iflo f»- 
surnoB throughout that a vigorous motion of the court and ‘ 
the government will rafonn tlie nation.^ He does not con- 
template the now commonplace objection that inch a revival 
of the Puritanical system might simply stimulate hypocrisy. 
Ho expressly declares that religion may l->o brought into 
fashion “ by the power of the administration/’ «d tiiumci 
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that to bring n^Iigion into fashion is the same thing as to 
make men religions. This view — -Huitablc enough to Swift’s 
imperiouB temper— was also the general assumption of the 
time. A HUggCHiioti thrown out in his patnphlet is gen- 
erally said to have led to l,he Hchomo soon afterwards car- 
ried out under Uarli^y’s administration for building fifty 
now churclnm in London. A more personal touch is Swift’s 
complaint that the clergy sacrifice their influence by “ se- 
questering tlunnselves ” too much, and forming a separate 
caste. This reads a little like an implied defence of him- 
self for frequenting London eofToe-houHes, when cavillers 
might have argued that he should be at Laracor. But, like 
all Swift’s utterances, it covered a settled principle. I liave 
already noticed this peculiarity, which he shows elsewhere 
when describing himself as 

** A clergyman of special note 
For shunning others of his coat ; 

Which made his brethren of the gown 
Take care betimes to run him down.^’ 

The Sentimmts of a Church of England Man is more 
significant. It is a summary of his unvarying creed. In 
politics be is a good Whig. He interprets the theory of 
passive obedience as moaning obedience to the legislative 
power;” not therefore to the King specially; and be delib- 
erately accepts th(5 Revolution on the plain ground of the 
salm populL 1 1 is leading maxim is that the “administra- 
tion cannot be placed in too few hands nor the Legislature 
iu too many.” But this political liberality is associated 
with unhesitating Churclmmnship. Sects are mischievous : 
to say that they are mischievous is to say that they ought 
to be checked in their beginning ; where they exist they 
should be tolerated, but not to the injury of the Church. 
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And hence ho rcachea his leading that a ‘‘gov- 

ernment cannot give them (HoctH) too miifh rase^ nor trust 
thorn witli too little power.” Such doctrines ch^arly and 
tersely laid down were little to the tiwte of the Whigs^ who 
were more anxious than ever to comdliate the DiHscmttTH. 
But it was not till the end of the year that Swift applied 
his abstract theory to a special cast*, lliens hatl l)e<ui 
various symptoms of a dispositiem relax the ''ri^st Ae.tn 
in Ireland. The appointinKud. of Wharton to Ixi Lord 
Lieutenant was enough to alarm SwifL though his 
friend Addison was to he Wharton’s secretary. In Decem- 
ber, 1708, ho published a pamphlet, ostensihly a Icdhu* from 
a member of the Irish to a member of thc^ English House 
of Commons, in which the necessity of keeping up tlm 
Test was vigorously enforced. It is the first of Swift’s 
political writings in wliich we see his true jwwer. In 
those just noticed lie is forced to Uke an imfuirtiid tone. 
He is trying to reconcile himself to his alliance with the 
Whigs, or to reconcile tiio Whigs to their pr<»t4Httion of 
himself. lie speaks as a moderator, and p<iHe« ns the dig- 
nified moralist above all party f(u?ling. But in this letter 
he throws the reins upon his humour, ami strik<w Iuh op- 
ponents full in the face. From his own point of view the 
pamphlet is admirable. Ho <|Uotes Cowley V verse : 

Forbid it, Heaven, my life wboidd 1>« 

Weighed by thy loait ooavewoncy.** 

The Irish, by which ho means the English, and the Eng- 
lish exclusively of the Bcotch, in Ireland, repreiiint this 
enthuBiastic lover, and are called upon wicrifice them- 
selves to the political convenkmey of the Whig piirty* 
Swift oxprcBsos hm usual wrath against the Beot% who art 
eating up the land, boasts of the loyalty of the Irish 
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Churcli, and taiuilB llic PrcshyteriaTiiH with their tyranny 
in former days. Am t to for<u^d, ho anks, “to keep 
my chaplain diH|[»;nis(Hl lik(^ my bnilm-, and ntoal to prayers 
in a hack room^ an my ^jjraudfatlier used iii those times 
when the Olmrch of lilnf>']a!id was malignant t” Is not this 
a ripping up of old <|uarrelH? Ought not all Protestants 
to unite against J^apist.s? No, th('. (momy is the same as 
ever. “It is agreed ai*iong naturalists that a lion is a 
larger, a stronger, and mor(5 dangerous (•nemy than a cat; 
yet if a man were to have his ehoiee, (‘ither a lion at his 
foot fast houtul with three or four chains, his teeth drawn 
out, and hw claws parcel to the fpiick, or an angry cat in 
full liberty at his throat, he would take no long time to 
determine,” The bound lion ttioans the Catholic natives, 
whom Swift declares to be as “inconsiderable as the 
women and children.” 

Meanwhile the long first-fruits negotiation was languid- 
ly proceeding. At last it seemed to ho achieved. Lord 
Pembroke, tine outgoing Lord Lieutonaut, sent Swift 
word that tlie grant had been made. Swift reported his 
success to Archbisliop King with a very pardonable touch 
of complacency at his “ very little ” merit in the matter. 
But a bitter disappointment followed. The promise made 
had never been fulfilled. In Marcli, 1709, Swift had again 
to write to the Archbishop, recounting his failure, his at- 
tempt to remonstrate witli Wliarion, the new Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and the too certain collapse of the whole business. 
The failure was complete; the promised boon was not 
granted, and Swift’s cliance of a bishopric had pretty well 
vanished, Halifax, the groat Whig Mmcenas, and the Bufo 
of l^ope, wrote to him in his retirement at Dublin, decla^ 
ing that he had “ entered into a confederacy with Mr. 
Addison ” to urge Swift’s claims upon Government, and 
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speaking of the declining health of South, then a prelnun 
dary of Westminster. Swift endorsed tliis : ‘‘ 1 lock up tins 
letter as a true original of courtiers atul esjurt prouusi^H,” 
and wrote in a volume ho had beggcul from the Hame ptu*- 
son that it was the only favour ‘‘ ho evcir nu'juved from 
him or his party.” In the last imnd-hs of his stay lie had 
suffered cruelly from his old githliness, and he went to 
Ireland, after a visit to his motlun* in Leict^st(U^ in.sulh- 
ciently gloomy mood; retired to Ijaracor, ami avoided 
any intercourse with the authorities at tiie (Jastle, t*xe(?pt- 
ing always Addison. 

To this it is necessary to add one remark. Bwift’s 
version of the story is substantially that which I have 
given, and it is everywhere conhrmed by contemporary 
lettersjy^t shows that he separated from the Whig party 
when at the height of their power, and st^pnrattHi because he 
thought them opposed to Olmrch principles which ho 
advocated from first to last, fit is most unjust, then^fore, 
to speak of Swift as a doj^erter from the Whigs, bcenuse 
he afterwards joined the Church party, which shariHl all his 
strongest prejudices. I am so far from m»eing any grouml 
for such a charge, that I belicwo that few nnui have* ever 
adhered more strictly to |>nncip!cs with whhdi tlu^y 
have started. But such charges have genc^rally an eleimu»t 
of truth; and it is easy here to point out what was the 
really weak point in Swift’s position. 

Swift’s writings, with one or two trifling exceptimia, 
were originally anonymous. As they were very apt la 
produce warrants for the apprehension of publisher and 
author, the precaution was natural enougli in yi^ars. 
The mask was often merely ostermibh^ ; a suflleieiit pro- 
tection against legal proaocutioo, but In rciality covering 
an open secret. When in tlie SintimefiiM uf a Church ^ 
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Emjlmul Man Swift profeHscs to conceal lus name care- 
fully, it may he doubted how far this is to bo taken se- 
riously. But he went much further in the letter on the 
Test Act lie iuHtu-te<l a pHHSji^o intended really to blind 
bis adversaries by a su|jfgestiou that Dr. Swift was likely 
to write in favour of abolishing the Test; and ho even 
complaiuB to Kiii^ of the unfairm^Hs of this treatment 
Ilis aBsault, thendore, upon the supposed Whipj policy 
wjiH claruhwtim!. 'This itiay possibly be justified; he 
might ev(m urge that ho was still a Whig, and was warn- 
ing ministers against measures which they had not yet 
adopted, and from which, as he thinks, they may still be 
deterred by an alteration of the real Irish fooling.* Ho 
complained aftt'rwards tliat he was ruined — that is, as to 
his cham’.cB of preferment from the party— by the suspi- 
cion of his authorship of this tract That is to say, ho was 
“ruined” by the discovery of his true sentiments. This 
is to admit that ho was still ready to accept preferment 
from the men whoso suppos<ul policy he was bitterly at- 
tacking, and that ho nmented their alienation as a grievance. 
The resentment, indeed, was most hitter and pertinjicious. 
He turned savagely upon his old friends because they would 
not make him a bishop. The answer from their point of 
view was conclusive, lie had made a bitter and covert 
attack, and he could not at once claim a merit from 
<lhundimon for defending the Clmr(*b against the Whigs, 
and revile the Whigs for not rewarding him. But incon- 
flist(mcy of this kind is characteristic of Hwift. He thought 
the WliigB scoundrels for m»t patronizing him, and not 
the less seoundrek because their conduct mm consistent 
with their own scoundrelly principles. People who difier 
from me must be wicked, argued this consistent egotist, 
* Letter to KlnjiC. Jatiuar^y 6, 1^09. 
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and their refusal to reward ino is only an additional wick- 
edness. The case nppoarctl to hnu as though he had Ixum 
a Nathan sternly warning a David of his sins^ and for that 
reason deprived of honour. David <‘ould not havc^ urged 
his sinful desires as an excuse for ilhtreatinont of Nathan. 
And Swift was inclined to class indilTtu'cuua* to the welfare 
of the Church as a sin e,ven in an avowed Whig. Yet ho 
had to ordinary minds forfeited any right to inakc^ non- 
fulfilment a grievance, when ho ought to Iiavo regarded 
performance as a disgrace. 



CHAITER V. 


TIIK UKnhKY ADMINlRTItATION. 

Tn tlio aniumn of 1710 Swift was approaching the end of 
hiB forty-third year. A man may well feel at forty-two 
that it IB high titno tliat a peat rIiohUI have boon assigned 
to him. Should an opportunity bo then, and not till 
then, put in Iub way, ho feels that ho is throwing for 
heavy stakes ; and that failure, if failure should follow, 
would be irretrievable. Swift had been longing vainly 
for an opening. In the remarkable letter (of April, 1722) 
from which I have quoted the anecdote of the lost fish, ho 
says that “ all ray endeavours from a boy to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, that 
I might bo used like a lord by those who have an opinion 
of ray parts; whether right or wrong is no great matter; 
and so tht^ reputation of wit or great learning does the 
office of a blue riband or of a coach and six horses.’’ 
The phrase betrays Swift’s scornful self -mockery; that 
inverted hypocrisy which led him to call his motives by 
their worst namos, and to disavow what ho might have 
been sorry to see denied by others. But, like all that 
Swift says of himnelf, it also expresses a genuine convic- 
tion. Swift was ambitious, and his ambition meant an 
absolute need of imposing his will upon otnors. He was 
a man born to rulo ; not to affect thought, but to control 
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conduct. He was, therefore, unable to fmd full occupa- 
tion, though he might Hcek ocwinional dintraction, in liter- 
ary pursuits. Arclibishop King, who liad a strange knack 
of irritating his correspomlent“~-noi, it soerns, without in- 
tention — annoyed Swift intensely in 17 U by advising 
him (most superfluously) to get preferrneiit, and with that 
view to write a serious treatise upon some theological 
question. Swift, who was in tlic thick of his great 
political struggle, answered that it was absurd to ask a 
man floating at sea what he meant to do when he got 
ashore. “ Lot him get there first and rest and dry him- 
self, and then look about him.” To find firm footing 
amidst the welter of political intrigues was Swift’s first 
object. Onco landed in a deanery he might begin U) think 
about writing; but ho never attempted, like many men in 
his po8ition,.jta win preferment tlirough literary ludiieve- 
ments. To a man of such a tempemment liis career must 
so far have boon cruelly vexatious. We are generally 
forced to judge of a man’s life by a few lea<ling incidents ; 
and wo may be disposed to infer too hastily that the 
passions roused on those critical occasions tudoured the 
whole tenor of overy-day existence. Doubtless Hwift wm 
not always fretting over fniitless prospects. He was 
often eating his dinner in peace and c|uiet, and even 
amusing himself with watching the Moor I’ark rooki or 
the Laracor trout Yet it is true that, so far an a man’s 
happiness doponda upon the conaciousneis of a satisfactory 
employment of his faculties, wliother with a view k> glory 
or solid comfort, Swift had abundant causei of discontent 
The conjured spirit” was still weaving ropes of sand. 
For ten years he had been dependent upon Temple, and 
his struggles to get upon his own kp had been fra|tl««. 
On Temple’s death he managed when piwt tMrfcy to wrii^ 
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from fortune a position of bare independence, not of 
satisfying activity — he had not gained a fulcrum from 
which to move the world — but only a bare starting-point 
whence he might continue to work. The promises from 
groat men had come to nothing. He might perhaps have 
realized them, could he have consented to be faithless to 
his dearest convictions ; the consciousness that he had so 
far sjicrificed his position to his principles gave him no 
comfort, though it nourished his pride. His enforced 
reticence produced an irritation against the ministers 
whom it had been intended to conciliate, which deepened 
into bitter resentment for their neglect. The year and a 
half passed in Ireland daring 17 09- 10 was a period in 
which his day-dreams must have had a background of dis- 
appointed hopes. “I stayed above half the time,” he 
says, “ in one scurvy acre of ground, and I always left it 
with regret.” Ho shut himself up at Laracor, and nour- 
ished a growing indignation against the party represented 
by Wharton. 

Yet events wore moving rapidly in England, and open- 
ing a new path for his ambition. The Whigs were in 
full possession of power, though at the price of a growing 
alienation of all who were weary of a never-ending war, 
or hostile to the Whig policy in Church and State. The 
leaders, though warned by Somers, fancied that they would 
strengthen their position by attacking the defeated enemy. 
The prosecution of Sachevorell in the winter of 1709-’10, 
if not directed by persdnat spite, was meant to intimidate 
the high-flying Tories. It enabled the Whig leaders to 
indulge in a vast quantity of admirable constitutional 
rhetoric ; but it supplied the High Church party with a 
martyr and a cry, and gave the needed impetus to the 
growing discontent. The Queen took heart to revolt 
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against the MaTlboronghs ; the Whig Ministry wore turn- 
ed out of office; Harley became ('hancellor of ilia Ex- 
chequer in August; and the rarliiunimt wan diHHolv(‘d in 
September^ I'/ 10, to bo replaced in November by one in 
which the Tories had an overwhelming majority. 

^ IWc arc left to guess at the feelings with whieji Hwift 
contemplated these changes. Their elTect upoti his per- 
sonal prospects was still problematical In spites of his 
wrathful retirement, there was no open breach In^tween 
him and the Whigs. Ho had no personal relations with 
the new possessors of power; * Harley and Ht. John, the 
two chiefs, were unknown to him. And, according to his 
own statement, ho started for England once more with 
groat reluctance in order again to take up the weary first- 
fruits ncgociation. Wharton, wliose liostility liad inter- 
cepted the proposed bounty, went with llm party, and was 
succeeded by the High Church Duke of Ormond. The 
political aspects were propitious for a renewed application, 
and Swift’s previous employment pointed him out as the 
most desirable agent. 

And now Swift suddenly comes into full light For 
two or three years wo can trace his movements day by 
day; follow the development of his hopes nncl fears; 
and sec him more clearly than ho could ho mum by al- 
most any of his contemporaries. The famous Jmrmi to 
Stella — a scries of letters written to EBtluT Jolmson and 
Mrs. Dinglcy, from September, 1710, till April, I7L1— is 
the main and central source of information, llefore tell- 
ing the story a word or two may be mid of tlie naturo of 
this document, one of the most intifrestirig that over 
throw light upon the history of a man of genius. The 
Journal is one of the very few that were clearly written 
without the faintest thought of publication. There m no 
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iTuliCc'itioB of any such intention in the Journal to Stella. 
It never occurred to Swift that it could ever he seen by 
any hut tlio persons primarily interested. Tlio journal 
rather shuns politics; they will not interest his corre- 
spoiuhuit, and he is afraid of the post-office clerks — then 
and long afterwards often employed as spies. Inter- 
views with ministers have scarcely more proininence than 
the p(‘tty incidents of his daily life. We arc told that ho 
discusHCHl business, but the discussion is not reported. 
Much more is omitted which might have been of the 
higliest interest. W(i hear of meetings with Addison; 
not a phrase of Addison’s is vouchsafed to ns; we go to 
the door of Harley or St. John; wo get no distinct vision 
of the men who were the centres of all observation. Nor, 
again, are there any of those introspective passiigcs which 
give to some journals the intenjst of a confession. What, 
then, is the interest of the Jottrnal to Stella? One 
element of strange and singular fascination, to be con- 
Biderod hereafter, is the prattle witli his correspondent. 
For tlie rest, our interest depends in groat measure upon 
the reflections with which we must ourselves clothe the 
bare skeleton of facts. In reading the Journal to Stella 
we may fancy ourselves waiting in a parliamentary lobby 
during an excited debate. One of the chief actors hurries 
out at mtcrvals; pours out a kind of basty bulletin; tells 
of some thrilling incident, or indicates some threatening 
symptom ; more frequently ho seeks to relievo his anxie- 
ties by indulging in a little personal gossip, and only in- 
torjoets such comments upon politics as can bo compressed 
into a hasty ejaculation, often, as may ho supposed, of the 
imprecatory kind. Yet he unconsciously betrays his 
hopes and fears; he is fresh from the thick of the fight, 
and wo perooivo that lus nerves are still quivering, and 
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that his phrasos arc glovvin|j: with the ardour of the 
glc. Hopes and fears are long sinei^ fad(‘d, and the nirug- 
glo itself is now hut a war of pluantoius. Yvi, with the 
help of the Jounud and eonteiuporary do<*unients, vve (!au 
revive for the moment the <it‘ea} ing iniagt‘.s^ aiui cdieal 
ourselves into the nu)inentarv perstiashm tluit the. fut(‘. of 
the world dcpoiuls upon Ilarhw'H success, as we mm h«»ld 
it to depend U[>on Mr. (dadstoneV. 

Swift reached Loudon on S(‘[d(mjlK‘r 7, 17 10; tin* po- 
litieal revolution was in full action, tiiough Larliaiucut 
was not yet dissolveil. The Whigs w(‘r(^ “ ravished to 
see him;” they clutched at lum, lu*. snys, like <lrowning 
men at a twig, and the gn‘at men iua<h*. him their 
“clumsy apologies.” (lodolphin was “short, dry, and 
morose;” Somers tried make explauatious, whieh Swift 
rccoivod with studied tuddness. The <*vm***courteoUH Hali- 
fax gave him dinners, and asked him it» drink to thi^ 
resurrection of the Whigs, which Swift ndused unlesH he 
would add “to their reformation.” Halifax persiwered in 
his attentions, and was always entreating him go down 
to Hampton (Jourt; “whkdi will cost me a guint»a to Ida 
servants, and twelve slullingH coatdi hire, and I will nee 
him hanged first.” Swift, hovvt‘ver, retaim'd his tdd 
friendship with the wits of the party ; ilined with Atltli- 
son at his retreat in ( lludsea, and sent a or two to 

the Taller, The cleetioim began in Swift had 

to drive through a rahhk? of Westminster elec’tors* jmii 
ciously agreeing with their sentiment s in avoid dead eiits 
and broken glasHes; and though Adilison was elected {“ I 
believe,” says Swift, “ if lie hiwl a ridinl to he dmmni 
king, ho would hardly he rcdkiHed”), the Tories were tri- 
umphant in every direiaion. And, iiieaiiwliilt!, tlio Tory 
leaders were delightfully civil 
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On the 4th of Octob(‘r Swift was iiiircKluc.o.d to Harley, 
getting hiinstjlf described (with undeniablt^ truth) “as a 
disconttuited ptu’son, who was ill used for not being Whig 
enough,” Tlu^ poor Whigs laineutahl}' confess, he says, 
their ill usage of him, “ but 1 mind tluun not.” Their 
confession came too late. Ilarh^y had received liim with 
oj)en arms, and won, not only Swift’s adlu‘siou, but his 
warm personal attachnuuit. The lae,t is indisputable, 
though rather <*.uri()us. <^JIarley appears to us as a shifty 
and fe(4>le politician, an inartbuilate orator, wanting in 
pnnci[)U‘s and resolution, who made, it his avowtal and 
almost only ruh* of (*on<lu<‘t that a politician should live 
from hand to moutlu’ Vet his prolonged inlluence in 
Paiiianumt se(uns to indicaUi some p(U’sonal attraction, 
which was yKa’ceptible to his contem|)oraries, though rather 
puz/Jing to us. All Swift's pam^gyrics leaver the secret in 
obscurity. Harley seems, imhuHl, to have beem eminently 
respectable and decorously ndigious, amiable in personal 
intereourH(i, and able to say nothing in such a way as to 
suggest {)rof nudity instead of (unptiness. His n^mtation 
as a party manager was imimmsi^ ; and is partly justified 
by his (juick reciignitiou of Swift’s extraordinary (pialilh 
cations. Ht^ had inferior serlbhlers in his pay, ineluding, 
as we remember with regnd., the shifty Defoti. Hut he 
wanted a man of gimuiue ability and (‘hnra«*.ier. Bomo 
months later the ministe.rs told Swift that th(*y had been 
afraid of none but him, and resolved to havi^ him. 

They got him. Harley Imd reeeived him “ witli the 
greatest kindness and respeet imaginahh^.” d’hiHUi days 
laier (October 1 ) tlie lirstTruits biminess is disenssed, and 
Harley received tlu^ profxmals as warmly as became a 
friend of the idmrch, besitles overwhelming Swift with 

^ Bwift to King, July Hi, 17U. 
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civilities. Swift is to be iiitro<luce(I to St. Jolm ; to dine 
with Harley next Tuesday ; and, after an interview of 
four hours, the minister sets him down at St. James’s 
OofEec-houso in a hackney coach. All tliis is odd and 
comical 1” exclaims Swift; ‘‘he knew my (Christian name 
very well,” and, as we luiar next day, Swift to come 

to him often, but not to his lev6e : that was not a phu^e 
for friends to meet.” On the lOth of ()ci<dH*r, witldn a 
week from the first introduction, Harh^y promistns to ^et 
the first-fruits business, over which tlu‘ Whiij^H had hai»;f:;led 
for years, settled by the followin'^; Sunday. Swift's (exul- 
tation breaks out. On tlui 14th lu^ dtu^larc's that he stands 
ten times bettor with the new people than ever he did with 
the old, and is forty thncH more earessed. The triumph is 
sharpened by revenge. Nothing, lu^ says, of the sort was 
ever compassed so soon ; ** and purely donc^ by my per- 
sonal credit with Mr. Harley, who is so excesHively obliging 
that I know not wbat to make of it, unlens to shenv the 
rascals of the other sidc^ that th(‘y uscul a rxuin unwortliily 
who deserved hotter.” A passage on Nt»v(unlK^r H simm up 
his sentiments. “Why,” h(i says in answer to something 
from Stella, “should the Whigs think 1 enuH^ from Ire- 
land to leave thorn ? Sure my jounu'.y was no secret i I 
protest sincerely, 1 did all T could to himl(T it, as the Dean 
can tell you, though now I do not reptmi it. But wlio the 
devil cares what they think ? Am I under obligaiicum in 
the least to any of them all ? Hot tliem for ungratef ul dogs ; 
I will make them repent their usage before I h»avt* this 
place.” The thirst for vongeamte may not be edifying; 
the political 7.cal was clearly not of the purest; Imt, in 
tnitb, Swift’s party prejudices nnd bis j>crficinfi! resent- 
ments are fused into indissoluble unity. of Whig 

principles and resentment of Wliig “ ill umgo” of himscslf. 
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lire one and the Bainc thinp^. Meanwhile, Swift was able (on 
Nov(Mnl>er 4) to announce his triunipli to the Arclil)iBhoi). 
He was |rreatly annoyed by an incid(5nt of which lie must 
also have seen the humorouB side. The Irish bishops had 
bethouglit thetUHolvcH after Swift’s dej>artiirc that he was 
too much of a Whig to be an clToctivo solicitor. They 
proposcul, therefore, to talcc tlie matter out of his hands 
and apply to Ormond, tlu'. new Lord Lieutenant. Swift 
repli<‘d iudigiiantly ; the thing was done, however, and he 
took care to 1(4. it be known tliat. tlu', whole crcnlit belonged 
to Harl(‘y, of courses, in a subordinate sense, to himself. 
Ofiicial fornuilititis were protrat4.ed for tuonths longer, and 
formed one excuise for Swift’s continued absence from Ire- 
land ; but wo need not trouble ourselves with the matter 
further. 

Swift’s nnprecodontod leap into favour meant more than 
a temporary siujcess. The intiinac.y with Harley and with 
St. John rapidly developed. Within a few months Swift 
had for(‘.ed his way into the very imuwmost circle of 
official authority. A notable <juarrel seems to have given 
the final impulse to his career. In February, 1711, Har- 
ley offiwed him a fifty-pound note. This was virtually 
to treat him as a hireling instead of an ally. Swift re- 
sented the offer as an intohwable affront. He refused to 
bo re(H>ncil(‘d witliout amph^ 

treaties. His prich^ was not app(‘aHe<l for teti days, when 
tlio reconc^iliation was sernh'd by an invitation from Harley 
to a Saturday dinruu’.* On Saturdays the Lord Keeper 
(Ilarcourt) and tlie Secretary of State (St. John) dined 

* TIhsbo dinruTH, It may h(^ noticed, sotan to have ba(m held on 
ThnrsdayH wluni Harh'y luul to attend Ihc^ court at Windsor. Tins 
may lead to H<mie conruHlou with the Brothers’ Club, whi(*lj mot on 
Thursdays during the parUamontary session. 
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alone with Harley; “and at last,” says Swift, in rcportin|^ 
the event, “ they have consented to let me among them on 
that day.” Ho goes next day, and already chidcis Lord 
Rivers for presuming to intrude itito sacred curcle. 
“They call me nothing but Jonathan,’' lu^ aulds ; “and I 
said I believed they would leave me Jonathan, as they 
found inc.” These dinners were (jontiniu^d, thougli they 
became leas .select. Harley called Saturday his “whip- 
ping-day,” and Swift was the heartiest wi<^lder of the 
lash. From the same February, Swift began to dine 
regularly with St. John every Sunday ; and we may note 
it as some indication of the causes of his later prtdorence 
of Harley, that on ono occasion ho has to leave St. John 
early. The company, ho miys, were in constraint, because 
ho would sutler no man to swear or talk indecently in his 
presence. 

Swift had thus conquered the ministry at a blow. What 
services did he render in exchange? His extraordinary iii- 
fluonco seems to have been dne in a measure to aimer force 
of porsomd ascendency. No man could come into contimt 
with Swift without feeling that magnetic inflj^once. But 
he was also doing a more tangible service/ In thus ad« 
mitting Swift to their intimacy Harley and St, John were, 
in fact, paying homage to the risiitg power <»f tlie pen* 
Political writers had hitherto been hirelings, and often lit* 
tie better tiian spies. No preceding, and, we may add, no 
succeeding, writer over achieved sutdi a position by such 
means. The press has become more powerful m a whole, 
but no particular ro{)resentative of the press hm made? sucli 
a leap into power. 6^wift came at tlui time when the in- 
fluence of political writing was already great, and when 
the personaf favour of a prominent minister could still 
work miracles. Harley made him a favourite of the old 
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stamp, to reward his supremacy in the use of the new 
weapon. 

Swift had be^un in October by avetigiug himself upon 
Oodolpluu’s colduesH, in a copy of lludibrastic verses about 
th(‘. virtu(‘H of Sid llamet the m^igician’s rod— that is, the 
''rreaHurer’s Htaff of oflico — whicli had a wonderful success, 
lie fell savagely upon the hated Wharton not long after, 
in what ho (‘.alls damned libollons pamphlet,” of which 
2000 copies were sold in two days. Libellous, indeed, is 
a faint epithet to dcHtu-ibc a production which, if its state- 
rneutB bcj true, proves that Wharton doBcrved to be Imnttd 
from society. (Uiarges of lying, troaclmry, atheism, Pres- 
bytorianiam, debauchery, indecency, sharnelesB indifference 
to luH own reputation and his wife^s, the vilest corruption 
and tyranny in his govormnont, are piled upon his victim 
as thickly as they will stand. Swift docs not expect to 
sting Wharton. “ I neither love nor hate him,” ho says. 

if I sec him after tins is published ho will tell me * that 
ho is daumahly mauled and then, with the easiest transb 
tion in the world, ask about the weather or the time of 
day.” Wharton might possibly think that abuse of this 
kind might almost defeat itself by its own virulence. But 
Bwift had already begun writings of a more statesmanlike 
and effective kind. 

A paj)er war was already raging when Bwift came to 
London. The Mxammer liad been started by St. J ohn, 
witli the help of Atterbury, Prior, and others ; and op- 
j)oscd for a short time by Addison, in tlio Whiff Exami- 
ner. Harley, after granting the first-fruits, had told Swift 
that the great want of the ministry was *‘some good pen,” 
to keep up the spirits of the party. The Examiner^ how- 
ever, was in need of a firmer and more regulal ’ffliropr ; 
and Swift took it,.in.jhMbd, his first weekly article appear- 
'd 5 
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iiig November 2, 1710, his last on June 14, 1711, II in 
Umminer^ achieved an iininediate and unprecedented huc- 
ccss. And yet, to say tlie truth, a rnod('rn r<*ader is apt to 
find them dccndcdly heavy. No one, iiuhnnl, can fail to 
perceive the tnasculino sense, the (.(‘rstuiess and precision 
of the utterance. And yet many writinp^s which produced 
less effect arc far more readable now. The (‘.xplanation is 
simple, and applies to most of Swift’s political writings. 
They are all rather acts than words. Tlit^y arti blows 
struck in a party^contest, and their merit is to be gauged 
by their effect. [ Swift cares nothing for eloquence, or log- 
ic, or invective — and little, it must athhal, for veracity — 
so long as he hits his mark. ^ To judg<^ him by a merely 
literary standard is to jinlge a fen(',er by the grace of his 
attitudes. Some high literary nterits ar<». implied in ef- 
ficiency, as real grace is jmeessary to eflicituit feiicing ; but, 
in either case, a clumsy blow whicli reaches the heart is 
better than the most dexterous fiourish in the air. Swift’s 
eye is always on the end, as a good marksman looks at 
nothing but the target. 

What, then, is Swift’s ainj in tlie Emminer? Mr. King- 
lake has told us how a great journal throve by iliscover- 
ing what was the remark tluit was on evt^ry ont^’s lips, and 
making the remark its own. Swift had the more <ligni- 
fied task of really striking the keynote for his party. He 
was to put the ministerial tlieory into that Umn in which 
it might scorn to bo the iruwitable ntterance of strong 
common-sense. Harley’s supporters were to mie in Bwift’s 
phrases just what they would themselves have said — if 
they had been able. Thc^ shrewd, sturdy, narrow preju- 
dices of tlio average Englishman wer<t to be pressed into 
the service of the ministry, by showing how admirably 
they could be clothed in the ministerial formulm 
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The real <jneHtion, a^ain, as Swift saw, was the question 
of [)ea<;e. Whin* and Tory, as h(‘. said afterwards,^ were 
really ohAdlctc words. The true point at issue was peace 
or war. The purposes, therefore, was to take up his 
ground so th^lhlpe.aeo might bo ropres(mt.cd as the natural 
policy of the OJmrch or Tory party, and war as tlio natu- 
ral fruit of the selfish Whigs. It was necessary, at the 
same time, to show that this was not the utterance of 
higlidlying Toryism or downright Jacobitism, but the 
plain dictate of a cool and impartial judgment. lie was 
not to prove but to take for granted that the war had be- 
come intolerably burdensome; and to e.vpress the grow- 
ing wish for pea(U) in terms likely to coruviliatc the great- 
est number of supporters. IRi was to lay down the plat- 
form which could attract as many as possible, both of the 
aioalouB Tories and of the lukewarm Whigs. 

Measured by their fitness for this end, the Examiners 
arc admirable. Their very fitness for the end implies the 
absence of some qualities wbicli would liavc been more 
attractive to posterity. Stirring appeals to patriotic sen- 
timent may suit a Chatham rousing a nation to action; 
but Swift’s aim is to chock tlio extravagance in the name 
of selfish prosaic prudence. The philosophic reflections 
of Ihirke, had Swift been capable of such reflection, would 
have flown abovii the heails of his hearers. Even the 
polished and (elaborate invective of Junius would have 
boon out of plac(5. No man, indeed, was a greater muBter 
of invective than Swift. JIo sliows it in the Examiners 
by onslaughts upon tlie detested Wharton. He shows, 
too, that is not restrained by any scruples when it 
comes in his way to attack his old patrons, and bo adopts 
the curront imputations upon their private character. He 
* JUtUr to a Whig 1712. 
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oould nnnully ac(‘use (-(>wp<‘r of and SoinorH— 

the Somers wljotn he hud elahoruiely praistnl yearn 

before in the dediention tt» thii <*/ a Tnh <>f the 

most abominable perversion of justie{‘. I hit iliest^ are 
taunts thrown out by the way. 'riui suhstanee of the 
articles is not invective, but prtd'iwiiui of p<»riti(uil faith. 
One groat name, indeed, is t)f m'ei‘ssltv assaiitsi. Mari- 
borougli’s fame was a tower of strength ft>r th(‘ Whigs, 
llis diicliess and his <'oII(‘agut‘s hatl fallen ; but whilst war 
was still raging it seennul impossihl(‘ to ilismiss tint gn^ntr 
cst living cKuniuander. Vet whilst Marlhonuigh was still 
in power his inllueneii might iu; usimI to bring batde bis 
party. Swift's treatnumt of this great advm-sary is signif- 
icant. lie constantly Umk enalit for having Huppri’Hsed 
many attacks* Marlborough, He was (*ouvinced 

that it would bo dangerous for tln^. country to dismisH a 
general whose very name earriiul victory/ He felt that it 
was dangerous for the party to maki^ an uureHitrvtal attack 
upon the popular hero. Lord Uivers, ho says, <nirscal the 
Examiner to him for speaking civilly of Marlborough; 
and St. John, upon hearing of this, repliial that if the 
counsels of such men us Rivers takiui, the ministry 
would bo blown up iu twernty-four hom-H.” Yet Marl- 
borough was the war personificil, ami iht' way to victory 
lay over Marlborough's body. Nor had Swift any regard 
for the man himself, who, he says,® is certainly a vile man, 
and has no sort of iiimdt except tint military — iw cc»vct- 
ouH as hell, and as ambitious as tlu* princis of it.**’* The 
wliolc case of the ministry implie<l tint coiidemnaiion of 
Marlborough, Most modern historians would admit that 
continuance of the war couht at thin tiiiui !w dcHired only 

‘ Journal to l^tdla^ Feb. U, ilVI^ and dan. 8 and 'if», 

^ i/>., Jan. % 1711. 3 /it., dan. 21, 1712. * /A., Pw. SH, 1710, 
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by fanatics or interested persons. A psychologist might 
amuse himself by inquiring what were the actual motives 
of its advocates; in what degrees personal ambition, a 
misguided patriotism, or some more sordid passions were 
blended. Eut in the ordinary dialect of political warfare 
there is no room for such refinements. The theory of 
Swift and Swift’s patrons was simple, f The war was the 
creation of the Whig “ ring it was cteied on for their 
own purposes by the stock-jobbers and “monied men,” 
whose rise was a new political phenomenon, and who^ 
had introduced the diabolical contrivance of public debts. \ 
The landed interest and the Church had been hoodwinked 
too long by the union of corrupt interests supported by 
Dutchmen, Scotchmen, Dissenters, freethinkers, and other 
manifestations of the evil principle. Marlborough was 
the head and patron of the whole. And what was Marl- 
borough’s motive? The answer was simple. It was 
that which has been assigned, with even more emphasis, 
by Macaulay — avarice. The 27th Examiner (February 
8, 1711) probably contains the compliments to which 
Rivers objected. Swift, in fact, admits that Marlborough 
had all the great qualities generally attributed to him ; 
but all are spoilt by this fatal blemish. How far the ac- 
cusation was true matters little. It is put at least with 
force and dignity, and it expressed in the pithiest shape 
Swift’s genuine conviction, that the war now meant cor- 
rupt self-interest. Invective, as Swift knew well enough 
in his cooler moments, is a dangerous weapon, apt to re- 
coil on the assailant unless it carries conviction. The 
attack on Marlborough does not betray personal ani- 
mosity, but the deliberate and the highly plausible judg- 
ment of a man determined to call things by their right 
names, and not to be blinded by military glory. 
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/ This, indeed, is one of tlic points upon whieli Swift’s 

^ Toryism was unlike that of sonu‘ later periods. Iliu 
always disliked and despised soldiers an<l th(*ir trade, j 
It will no doubt bo a mighty comfort to our grand-* 
children,” he says in another pamphU^t/ when they see 
a few rags hung up in Westminsttu- Hall whieli eewt a 
hundred millions, whereof tluy are paying ilie arrears, 
to boast as beggars do that tludr gramlfathers wt^re rieJi 
and great.” And in otlu^r respin'ts he has some right to 
claim the adhesion of thorough Whigs. His p<*rsonal at- 
tacks, indeed, upon the party havt* n (inc'stionable sound. 
In Ills zeal he constantly forgets that the corrupt ring 
which ho denounces were the vvvy men from whom ho 
expected preferment. well rcunember,” hc^ says* else- 
where, “ the clamours often raised during the late reign 
of that party (tho Whigs) against the headers l>y tlmsc 
who thought thoir inoritH were not rewarded; and they 
had, no doubt, reason on tlunr sidet, because it is, no doulit, 
a misfortune to forfeit honour and couHcienee for notli- 
ing” — rather an awkward remark from a man who was 
calling Somers “a false, deceitful rascal” for not giving 
him a bishopric! His cagiir desire to make the “un- 
grateful dogs” repent their ill usage of him prompts 
attacks which injure his own character with that of his 
former associates.^ But he lias some ground for wiylng 
that Whigs have changed their principles^ In tlu^ sense 
that their dislike of prerogative am! of standing iirmioH 
had curiously declined when the CJrown ami the army 
came to be on tlunr side. Their enjoyment of power 
had made them soften some of the prejmlicea learnt in 
days of deprossion. Swift’s dislike of what wci now call 
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“militarism” really went deeper than any party senti- 
ment ; and in that sense, as we shall hereafter see, it had 
really most affinity with a Radicalism which would have 
shocked Whigs and Tories alike. But in this particular 
case it fell in with the Tory sentiment. The masculine 
vigour of the Examiners served the ministry, who were 
scarcely less in danger from the excessive zeal of their 
more bigoted followers than from the resistance of the 
Whig minority. The pig-headed country squires had 
formed an October Club, to muddle themselves with beer 
and politics, and hoped — good, honest souls — to drive 
ministers into a genuine attack on the corrupt practices 
of their predecessors. All Harley’s skill in intriguing and 
wire-pulling would be needed. The ministry, said Swift 
(on March 4), “stood like an isthmus” between Whigs 
and violent Tories. He trembled for the result. They 
are able seamen, but the tempest “ is too great, the ship 
too rotten, and the crew all against them.” Somers had 
been twice in the Queen’s closet. The Duchess of Som- 
erset, who had succeeded the Duchess of Marlborough, 
might be trying to play Mrs. Masham’s game. Harley, 
“though the most fearless man alive,” seemed to be 
nervous, and was far from well. “Pray God preserve 
his health,” says Swift; “everything depends upon it.” 
Four days later Swift is in an agony. “My heart,” 
he exclaims, “ is almost broken.” Harley had been stab- 
bed by Guiscard (March 8, 1711) at the council-board. 
Swift’s letters and journals show an agitation in which 
personal affection seems to be even stronger than polit- 
ical anxiety. “Pray pardon my distraction,” he says to 
Stella, in broken sentences. “I now think of all his 
kindness to me. The poor creature now lies stabbed in 
his bed by a desperate French Popish villain. Good 
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niglit, and God bless you both, and pity me; I want 
it.” lie wrote to King under tiie Huine excitement 
Harley, ho says, ‘‘has always treated me with tlio ten- 
dernesa of a parent, and never refustni im any favour I 
aakod for a friend; therefore I hope your ihuco will ex- 
cuse tlio character of this letter.” H(5 apologizes again 
in a postscript for his confusion ; it must Ik‘ imputed to 
the “ violent pain of mind I am in— gnuiter than ever 1 
felt in my life.” The dang(^r was not ov(^r for three 
weeks. The chief elTect schuuh to have beeii that Harley 
became popular ius the iuteuded victim of an hypothetical 
l^opish conspiracy ; lie liitroduced an applauded fmancual 
scheme in Parlianiont aft(^r his re(u>very, and was noon 
afterwards made Karl of (>xf<u‘tl by way of eorisolation. 
“ This man,” exclaimed Swift, lias grown by persecu- 
tions, turnings out, and stabbings. What waiting and 
crowding and bowing there will be at his h‘v6e 1” 

Swift had meanwhile (April ‘Jh) retired to (•hi^lsea “for 
the air,” and to have the ailvniitage of a e.c>mj>ulsory walk 
into town (two miles, or 574H steps, eaelt way, he calcu- 
lates). lie was liable, indeed, disappointment on a 
rainy day, when “all the thrtsi stage* (umches” taken 
up by the “cunning natives of ('helsea;” but lie got a 
lift to town in a gentlemiufs <’(mch feu* a sliiHing. He 
bathed in the river on tlu*. hot nights, with his Irish ser- 
vant, Patrick, standing on the bank io warn oil passing 
boats. The said l^atrick, who is always getting drunk, 
whom Swift cannot find it in his heart to dismiss in 
England, who atones for his gtuuiral eiirelessness and 
lying by buying a linnet for Dingley, making it wilder 
than ever in his attempts to tiune it, is a clifiracteristic 
figure in the journal. In June Hwift gek ten days’ holi- 
day at Wycombe, and in the summer he goes down pretty 
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often with tlio ministorB to VVindBoi*. iJ(i came to town 
in two hoiirH and forty ininuteB on one occaHion : “ twenty 
miles are nothing hero.” The jouruoys arc described in 
one of the happiest of his occasional poems : 

“ ’Tin (lot mo seo) throe years or more 
(October next it will be four) 

Hiuce Harley bid me first attend, 

And (*hoHO me for an humble friend : 

Would take me in his ooaeb to chat, 

And ((uestion me of this or that: 

As * What’s o’clock V’ ami ‘ How’s the wind?* 

‘ Whos<^ (chariot’s that we hdt IjcliindV’ 

Or gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country sigjm. 

Or, * Ifave you nothing new to-day 
From Pope, from Parnell, or from Gay T 
Such tattle often enUu’tains 
My lord and nte as far as Staines, 

As otiee a week we travel down 
To Windsor, and again to town, 

Where all that passes hder fm 
MiglR he proclaimed at (Iharing Cross,” 

And when, it in said, St. John was disgusted by the frivo- 
lous amusements of his comp^bh^ns, and his political dis- 
coiirsos might be interrupted by Harley’s exclamation, 
** Swift, I am up; there's a cat”— the first who saw a cat 
or an old wonnm winning the game. 

Swift and Harley were soon playing a more exciting 
game, l^rior Inul been sent to France, to renew peace 
negotiations, with elaborate mystery. Even Swift was 
kept in ignorance. On his return I'rior was arrested by 
officious custom-house officers, and tlm fact of his journey 
became public. Swift took advantage of the general in- 
terest by a pamphlet intended to ** bite the town.” Its 
5 ^ 
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political purpose, according to Swift, was “ funii.sli fools 
with something to talk of to <lraw a hwni norosH 
the trail of the angry nn<l suspicious Whigs. It securm 
difiicult to believe that any such eiTt'ct cauild !k‘ produced 
or anticipated; but the paniphhd, which purports to }>e an 
account of Prior’s journey givcui l>y a h’rencli valet, desirouH 
of passing hinisolf off as a seendary, is an ninuslug exauiph^ 
of Swift’s power of grave simulation of realities, d'lu' peaec» 
negotiations brought on a (hsusivt' political strugght Par- 
liamont was to meett in S{‘pt(*mber. ''Flie Whigs r<‘Holv(Hl 
to make a desperate effort, lliey had lost the House of 
Commons, but were still strong in the Peers J ''riu* Jiords 
were not affected by the rapid oHrillations of public*, opiii- 
ion. They wore free from mmv of the narrower prc^judicaw 
of country squires, and true to a revolutitm wiru'h gave the 
chief power for more than a century to tin^ nrist<H*nicy ; 
while the recent (Creations had (tnuobh‘d the* gnait Whig 
loaders, and filled the Bench with Ia>w (‘hurehuu'ii. Marl- 
borough and Godolphin Iiad c.omc! over to tin* Whig junto, 
and an additional alliance^ was now madc\f ^N<d,iinghiim 
had boon passed over hy Harh*}*, as it Hec’tn.s, for his ex- 
treme Tory principles. In his wrath he made an agresv 
mont with the other extreme. By one of tln^ nnmi dis- 
graceful bargains of party history Nid-tingham was to join 
the Wliigs in attacking tint peaces wliilst tin* Wldgs were 
to buy his support by accepting tin* Occumional C!onforritity 
Bill — the favourite High (finmdi nn*asure. A majority in 
the House of Lords could not, inde(*d, dcdc‘rinine tint vic- 
tory. The Govermnent of Engliimh says Hwifi in 1715,* 
“cannot move a step whilst the IhuiHO of ClomnuiuH con- 
tinues to dislike procoodings or persoiiH <*mp!oyed.” But 
the plot went further. The Houwi of might bring 

* £^ammr of Qumm'i 
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about a deadlock, as it liad done before. The Queen, hav- 
ing tlirown oil the rule of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
had sought safety in the rule of two unstresses, Mrs. 
Masham and the J)achess of Sonierset. Tlu'. Duchess of 
SonierHct was in the Whig interest, and lier influence with 
the Queen caused the gravest anxiety to l^wift and the min- 
istry. She might induce Anno to call baefle the Whigs, and 
in a new .TTouse of Oonnnons, (‘lected imder a Wliig min- 
istry wielding the crown inllnemu', and appealing to the 
dread of a discreditable peac.e, tbe majority might be re- 
versed. Meanwhile Drinc.e. hhigtme was cx|)ectod to pay a 
visit to England, bringing fresh pr(>])osals for war, and 
stimulating by his pn^seTK'.e the (mthusiasm of the Whigs. 

Towards the end of 8e{>tember the Wliigs began to 
pour in a heavy fire of pamphlets, and Swift rather 
meanly begs the help of St. John and the law. But 
ho is confident of victory. INiacc is certain, and a peace 
“very mmdi to the honour and advantage of England.’’ 
The Whigs are furious; ^‘but wo’Il wlierrct them, I war- 
rant, hoys,” Y(5t he has misgivings. The juiws eonms of 
the failure of the Tory expedition against (iucbcc, whicli 
was to have anticipated tlui policy and the triumphs of 
Ohatliam. Harley only laughs as usual; but St. John is 
cruelly vexed, and Ix'gins to suspect bis colleagues of sus- 
pecting him. Swift listens to both, and tries to smooth 
matters ; hut he is growing sc^rions. ‘‘ I am half weary of 
them all,” he exclaims, and Ix^gins to talk of retiring to 
Ireland. Harley has a slight illness, and Swift is at once 
in a fright. “ Wo are all uTxbuic without him,” he says, 
“so pray for lum, sirrahs!” Meanwhile, as the parlia- 
mentary struggle comes neanu*, Swift launches the pam- 
phlet whicli has been his summer’s work. The Conduct 
of the Allies is intended to prove what ho had taken for 
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I granted in the Examiners, It is to show, that is, tliat the 

* 1; war has ceased to be demanded l>y national interests. Wo 

1 I ought always to have been auxiliaries ; we chose %o become 

i i principals; and have yet so comlucted tim war that all 

j the advantages have gone to the Dutch. The explanation, 

I of course, is the seliishness or corruption of the great Wing 

1 junto. Tlie pamphlet, forcible and terse in the highest 

i degree, had a success due in part to other circumstances, 

i It was as much a state paper as a pamphlet; a manifesto 

' obviously inspired by the ministry, and contiuning the 

, facts and papers which were to s(^rvo in the coming de- 

' ! bates. It was published on November 27 ; on December 1 

the second edition was sold in five hours ; and by the end 
of January 11,000 copies had been sold. The parliament- 
ary struggle began on December 7 ; and th6 amendment to 
the address, declaring that no peace could he sirfo which 
left Spain to the Bourbons, was moved by Nottingham, and 
carried by a small majority. Swift had foreseen this dan- 
ger ; he had begged ministers to work up tlie majority ; 
and the defeat was due to Harley’s cartihmsncm It was 
Swift’s temper to anticipate though not to yield to the 
worst. He could see nothing but ruin. Every rumour 
increased his fears. The Queen had taken the hand of 
the Duke of Somerset on leaving thc^ House of lairds, and 
refused Shrewsbury’s. She must be going over. Swift, 
in his despair, asked St. John to find him some foreign 
post, where he might be out of harm’s way if the Whigs 
should triumph. St John laughed and affected courage, 
but Swift refused to be comforted. Harley told him that 
“all would be well;” but Harley for the moment had lost 
his confidence, A week after the vote he looki upon the 
ministry as certainly ruined ; and “ (icid knows,” hi add% 
“what may be the consequences.” By degiws a little 
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hope begin) to appear; ihotigh the ininisti’y, as Swift still 
held, could expect notluBg till the Ducliess of Somerset 
was turned out. By way of accelerating this event, he 
hit upon a plan, which he had reason to repent, and which 
nothing but his excitement could explain. lie composed 
and printed one of his favourite squibs, the Windsor 
Prophecy, and though Mrs. Masham persuaded him not to 
publish it, distributed too many copies for secrecy to be 
possible. In this production, now dull enough, ho calls 
the duchess “ Carrots,” as a delicate hint at her red hair, 
and says that she murdered her second husband.^ These 
statements, even if true, were not conciliatory; and it was 
folly to irritate without injuring. Meanwhile reports of 
ministerial plans gave him a little courage ; and in a day 
or two the secret was out. He was on his way to the 
post on Saturday, December 28, when the great news 
came. The ministry had resolved on something like a 
coupd'Uat, to be long mentioned with horror by all ortho- 
dox Whigs and Tories. “ I have broke open my letter,” 
scribbled Swift in a cofEeo-houso, “ and tore it into the 
bargain, to let you know that we are all safe. The Queen 
has made no less than twelve new peers .... and has 
turned out the Duke of Somerset. She is awaked at last, 
and BO is Lord TreaBurer. I want nothing now but to see 
the Duchess out. But we shall do without her. We are 
all extremely happy. Give me joy, sirrahs I” The Duke 
of Somerset was not out; but a greater event happened 

* There was enough plauBibility in this scandal to give it a sting. 
The duchess had left her second husband, a Mr. Thynne, immediate- 
ly after the marriage ceremony, and fled to Holland. There Count 
Oonlngsmark paid her his addrossea, and, coming to England, had 
Mr. Thynne shot by rufflans in Fall Mall. See the curious ease in 
the BtaU Trwk, voL k. 
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within three (lays: the Thike nf Marlhonnii^h was nanoviHl 
I I from all his employments. Hu* Tory victory was for the 
vtimci (a>nipl<‘.te. 

Here, too, was tlu^ (Uilminatino* point of Swift’s eanm 
/ Fifteen rnotilhs of cn(^ruf(‘ti<* (dTort had hwn (u\>wmHl with 
sii(U‘x\ss. *; He was tln^ intimat<‘ of the < 4 :reatest iium in the 
i country, and the most powerful ('xpommt of tlu^ir policy. 

\ / No man in Ent^laml, outsiile the ministry, tnijoyed a 

wider n^putation. Tlu'. hall was at his Ha^t, and no posh 
tiou opcm to a chtricyn^^i^i hi‘yond his hopes. Vet fr<un 
this period Ix^gins a detiliiu*. lie ('ontimusl t(» wrih*, pulw 
lishing mnruu’ou.H s(pdhs, of wliicli many have been lost, 
and occiasionally firin,t( a gun of heavicu’ metal. But noth- 
ing came from him having tlu^ authoritative and f^uwtc^• 
ly toTUi of tiui Conduct of the Alim. His lujalth broke 
down. At tlu^ beginning of l-Vhe was attacked 

by a difttressing (X>mphunt; and his old emuny, giddiness, 
gave him frtHpumt alarms. The daily journal et^ased, and 
was not fairly resunusl till l>ec(unbtu*, tlunigh its place is 
partly supplied by occasional l(‘it(^rs. Tim political con- 
test had changed its chara(d*(!r. of initu'est wim 

transferred to Utrecdit, wherci negotiations Imgan in Jam 
nary, to be protracdcul over flftetm rnonths: the ministry 
had to satisfy tlu^ demand for peatm, withmit sluH^king the 
nationfd self»ost(xnm Meanwliih! jt^alousicw wen^ rafiidly 
developing themselves, which Bwtft watched with evam 
growing anxicity. 

Swift’s personal influence r(utmin«*d or iitctreastHl. II 0 
drew closer to Oxford, but was still friendly with Bt, 
I John ; and to the puhlit* his position seeriKHl more Im- 

^ ^ posing than ev(ir. Bwift was m>t the man to bear ids 

honours meekly. In the early period of Ins accpiaintance 
with St John (February 12, 1711) he sendi the IVimc 
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Minister into the House of Commons, to tell the Secretary 
of State that “I would not dine with him if he dined 
iate.” He is still a novice at the Saturday dinners when 
the Duke of Shrewsbury appears : Swift whispers that he 
does not like to see a stranger among them; and St. 
John has to explain that the Duke has written for leave. 
St. John then tells Swift that the Duke of Buckingham 
desires his acquaintance. The Duke, replied Swift, has 
not made sufficient advances : and he always expects great- 
er advances from men in proportion to their rank. Dukes 
and great men yielded, if only to humour the pride of 
this audacious parson: and Swift soon came to be pes- 
tered by innumerable applicants, attracted by his ostenta- 
tion of influence. Even ministers applied through him. 
“There is not one of them,” he says, in January, 1713, 
“but what will employ me as gravely to speak for them 
to Lord Treasurer as if I were their brother or his.” He 
is proud of the burden of influence with the great, though 
he afiects to complain. The most vivid picture of Swift 
in all his glory is in a familiar passage from Bishop Ken- 
nett’s diary : 

“ Swift,” says Kennett, in 1713, “ came into the coffee-house, and 
had a bow from everybody but me. When I came to the antecham- 
ber to wait before prayers Dr. Swift was the principal man of talk 
and business, and acted as Minister of Requests. He was soliciting 
the Earl of Arran to speak to his brother, the Duke of Ormond, to 
get a chaplain’s place established in the garrison of Hull for Mr. 
Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who had lately been in 
jail, and published sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr. 
Thorold to undertake with my Lord Treasurer that according to his 
petition he should obtain a salary of 200^. per annum, as minister of 
the English Church at Rotterdam. He stopped^ F. Gwynne, Esq., 
going in with the red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he had 
something to say to him from my Lord Treasurer. He talked with 
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the Bon of Dr. Davetmiit to be nent iibroail, and tcM^k out his pocket- 
book and wrote down stwcral thingn as ^nmnomnda t<» <io for him. 
He turne(i to tiic fire, and took out hi.s gold wateh, and telling Iiim 
the time of <lay, eomplaiimd it wh.h very late. A gentlenuin Haul, Mt 
was too fast.’ ‘How can I ludp it/ Hays the Ihyctorj*if tlie court- 
iers give me a wateh that won't go right)” Tluui hf' iimtrttcted a 
young nobleman that the best ptmt in Knglaiul wan Mr. Fiipt; (a Pa- 
pist), who had begun a translation of Horner into HngUsIi verse, for 
which, he said, h<^ must havay thmn all HubHeriht*. * For/ says he, 
‘the author «/m// begiu to print till / Aoce a thousand guineas for 
him.’ Lord Treasurer, aftt‘r halving the t^ueem, canrty through tho 
room, beckoning Dr, Swift to follow him ; both wtmt olT just before 
prayers/’ 

There is imdonbtodly something offensive in this blus- 
tering self-asaortioTi. ‘‘No man,” says Jolinson, with his 
usual force, “can pay a more servile tribute to the great 
than by suffering his liberty in their premmee to aggrarp* 
dizo him in his own esteem.” Delicacy was not Bwift^i 
strong point; his compliments are as clumsy as his in- 
vectives are forcible ; and he shows a certain taint of vul- 
garity in his intercourse witii social tlignititritm. lie is, 
perhaps, avenging himself for the ImmiliationB received at 
Moor Park. He has a Napoleonic absence of im^nanimity. 
He likes to relish his triumph ; to accept the pettiest as 
well as the greatest rewards ; to flaunt his splendours in 
tho eyes of the servile as well as to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of real power. But it would bi* a great mistaken to 
infer that this ostentatiousness of authority coneaaled real 
servility. Swift preferred to take tln^ bull by Hits horns. 
He forced himself upon ministers by rndf-assertion ; and he 
held them in awe of him as tho Hon-tarner keeps down the 
latent ferocity of the wild boast. Mo never takes his eye 
off his subjects, nor lowers his imperious demeanour. Ho 
retained bis influence, as Johnson observes, long after hi* 
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services had ceased to be useful And all this demonstra- 
tive patronage meant real and energetic work. We may 
note, for example, and it incidentally confirms Konnett’a 
accuracy, that lie was really serviceable to Davenant,* and 
that Fiddea got the chaplaincy at IIull. No man ever 
throw himaelf with more energy into the service of his 
friends, ilc declared afterwards that in the days of his 
credit ho had done iifty times more for fifty people, from 
whom he had received no obligations, than Temple had 
done for him.® The journal abounds in proofs that this 
was not ovorstate.d. Tlierc is “ Mr. Harrison,” for ex- 
ample, who has written some mighty pretty things.” 
Swift takes him up ; rescues him from the fine friends 
who arc carelessly tempting him to extravagance ; tries to 
start him in a continuation of the Tatler; exults in getting 
him a secretaryship abroad, wliich ho declares to bo “ the 
prettiest post in Europe for a young gentleman and is 
most unafieotodly and deeply grieved when the poor lad 
dies of a fever- He is carrying .1 00/. to his young friend, 
when ho lioars of his death. “ I told rarnoll 1 was afraid 
to knock at the door— my mind misgave me,” he says. On 
his way to bring help to Harrison he goes to sec a “ poor 
poet, one Mr- Diaper, in a nasty garret, very sick,” and 
consoles him with twenty guineas from Lord Bolingbroke. 
A few days before ho has managed to introduce Parnell to 
Harley, or rather to contrive it so that “ the nxinistry de- 
sire to be acquainted with Parrmll, and not Parnell with 
the ministry.” His old schoolfellow Congreve was in 
alarm about his appointments. Swift spoke at once to 
Harley, and went off immediately to report his success to 
Congreve : “ so,” he says, ** 1 have made a worthy man 

* Letters from Smalridge and Dr. Davenant in 1718. 

* Letter to Lord Palmerston, Januarj^9, 1726. 
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easy, and that is a good day’s wort.’” Ono of the latest 
letters in his journal refers to his attcnnpt to serve his 
other schoolfellow, Berkeley. “ I will favour him as 
much as I can,” ho says; “this 1 think I am hound to in 
honour and conscience, to use all my litth^ onnlit towards 
helping forward men of worth in the world.’' lie was 
always helping less conspicuous men ; and lu^ prided him- 
self, with justice, that lie had been as helpful to Whigs as 
to Tories. The ministry complained that he luw'er came 
to them “withont a Whig in his sleeve.” Ilesides his 
friend Congreve, ho recommended Ilowt^ for preferment, 
and did his best to protect Steele and Addison. No man 
of letters over laboured more heartily to promote the inter- 
ests of his follow-craftsmen, as few have ever had similar 
opportunities. 

Swift, it is plain, desired to use his influence magnifi- 
cently. lie hoped to make his reign memorable by splen- 
did patronage of literature. The great organ of munifi- 
cence was the famous Ilrothem’ Club, of whicdn he was 
the animating spirit. It wjuh founded in June, 1711, 
during Swift’s absence at Wycombe ; it was intended to 
“ advance conversation and friendship,” and obtain |mtron- 
age for deserving persons. It was to include none but 
wits and men able to help wits, and, “ if we go on as wo 
began,” says Swift, “ no other club in this town will ho 
worth talking of.” In March, 1712, it consistiHl, as Hwiffc 
tells ns, of nine lords and ton commoners/ It excluded 

» Juno 22, 1711. 

Tho list, so far as I can make It out from rthnmmm in tlie jmir» 
nal, appears to include more names. One or two had imihahly nt- 
tired. Tho peers are as follows ; The Dukes id Hlirtiwshiiry (perhapi 
only suggested), Ormond, and Ileauft»rt; ()rn?ry, Divers, Dart- 
mouth, Dupplin, Mashmu, Dathurst, and IjWiidowtHf (the lait thrto 
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Harley and tlic Lord Keeper (Harconrt), apparently as 
they were to be the distributors of the patronage ; but it 
included St. .lohn and s(ivcral leading ininiators, Harley’s 
son and son-in-law, and Harcourt’s son; whilst literature 
was re[>resented by Swift, Arl)uthnot, I’rior, and Friend, all 
of whom wcu’c more or lovs.s actively ettiployed by the min- 
istry. club was, therefore, c.oniposed of the ministry 

and their dependents, though it had not avowedly a politi- 
cal colouring. It dined on Thursday during the parlia- 
mentary session, when the political squibs of the day were 
often laid on the table, including Swift’s famous Windsor 
Prophecy^ and sul>scriptions W(U’o sometimes collected for 
such men as Diaper and Harrison. It flourished, however, 
for little more than the first season. In the winter of 
1712-MJI it began to aulfer from the common disease of 
such institutions. Bwift began to complain bitterly of the 
extravagance of the charges. He gets the club to leave 
a taveni in which the bilP “ for four dishes and four, first 
and stjcoud course, without wine and drink,” had been 
21/. 6^. Hd. The number of guests, it seems, was fourteen. 
Next winter tiie charges are divided. “It cost mo nine- 
teen shillings to-day for my club dinner,” notes Swift, De- 
cember 18, 1712. “ 1 don’t like it.” Swift had a high 

value for every one of the nineteen shillings. The meet- 
ings became irregular: Harhiy was ready to give promises, 
but no patronages ; and Swift’s attendance falls oil. Indeed, 
it may be noted that he found dinners and suppers full of 
danger to his health. He constiintly complains of their 

ware of the famous tw<*Iva) ; and tho commoners are Swift, Sir R. 
Raymond, Jack Hill, Disney, Sir W. Wyndham, St. John, Prior, Friend, 
Arbutlmot, Harley (aon of Lord Oxford), and Ilarcourt (son of I^ord 
Harcourfc). 

^ February, 28, 1712. 
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after-effects ; and partly, pcrliaps, for that reason lie early 
ceases to frequent coffee “houses. Perhaps, too, his con- 
tempt for coffee-house society, and the increasing dignity 
which made it desirable to keep possible applicants at a 
distance, had much to do with this, Tlu^ Brotliers’ Club, 
however, was long remembered by its luenibcrs, and in 
later years they often address each other by the old fra- 
ternal title. 

One design which was to have signalized Swift’s period 
of power suggested thcMinly paper which Iw had ever pub- 
lished with his name. I It was a proposal for correcting, 
improving, and jiacertaining the English language,” pub- 
lished in May, 1712, in tlie form of a letter to Harley. 
The letter itself, written offhand in six hours (February 21, 
1712), is not of much value; but Swift recurs to the sub- 
ject frequently enough to show that he really hoped to be 
the founder of an English Academy. Had Swift been his 
own minister instead of the driver of a minister, the proj- 
ect might have been started* The rapid development of 
the political struggle sent Swift’s academy to the limbo 
provided for such things; and few English authors will 
regret the failure of a scheme unsuited to our natural idio- 
syncrasy, and calculated, as I fancy, to end in nothing but 
an organization of pedantry. 

One remark, meanwhile, recurs which certainly struck 
Swift himself. He says (March 17, 1712) that Sacheverell, 
the Tory martyr, has come to him for patronige, and ob- 
serves that when he left Ireland neither of them could 
have anticipated such a relationship. “This,” he adds, 
“ is the seventh I have now provided for since I came, and 
can do nothing for myself.” Hints at a desire for prefer- 
ment do not appear for some time ; but as he is constantly 
speaking of an early return to Ireland, and is as regularly 
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held back by the entreatioa of the rainiatry, there must 
have been at least an implied promise. A hint had been 
given that he might be made chaplain to Harley, when the 
miniater became Earl of Oxford. “I will bo no man’s 
chaplain alive,” ho says. Ho remarks about the same time 
(May 2:b 17U) that it “would look oxtromoly little” if 
lie returned without some distinction ; but he will not beg 
for preferment. The ministry, ho says In the following 
Avigiist, only want him for one bit of business (the Con- 
duct of the Allies, presumably). When that is done he 
will take his leave of them. “I never got a penny from 
them nor expect it.” The only post for which he made 
a direct application was that of historiographer. Ho had 
made considerable preparations for his so-called History 
of the Last Foxir Years qf Qmm Anm, which appeared 
posthumously, and which may bo described as one of his 
political pamphlets without the vigour' — a dull statoraont 
of facts put together by a partisan affecting the historical 
character- This application, however, was not made till 
April, lYl4, when Swift was possessed of all the prefer- 
ment that he was destined to receive. He considered in 
his haughty way that ho should be entreated rather than 
entreat; and ministers were, perhaps, slow to give him 
anything which could take him away from them. A secret 
influence was at work against him. The Tale of a Tub 
was brought up against him; and imputations upon his 
orthodoxy wore common. Nottingham even revenged 
himself by describing Swift in the House of Lords as a 
divine “ who is hardly suspected of being a Christian.” 

* Its autlicnticity was doubted, but, as I think, quite gratuitously, 
by Johnson, by Lord Stanhope, atnl, as Stanhope iaya, by Macaulay. 
The dulness Is easily explicable by the ciroumstaaoes of the compo- 
sition. 
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Such insinuatious were alao turned to account hy t.he 
DiichosB of Soinoract, who retaine<l Ikt influence over 
Anno in apito of Swift’s attacks. 1 1 is journal in the win- 
ter of 1^7 12-’l 3 shows growing discotitent. In neeemher, 
1'712, ho rcaolvea to write no more till something is done 
for him. IIo will get under shelter lH‘ff)re lie makes more 
enemies, lie declares that he is ‘^solieiting nothing” (Feb- 
ruary 4, but he is growing im|iatieut. Harley is 

hinder than ever. “ Mighty kin<l 1” (‘xelatms Swift, ** with 

a ; less of civility and more of inten^st;” or, as he 

puts it in one of his favourite proverbs ” sooti afterwards, 
“ my grandmother used to say : 

* More of your lining, 

And less of your dining.’^’ 

At last Swift, hearing that he was again to be passed over, 
gave a positive intimation that he would retire if nothing 
was done; adding that ho should comphdn of Harley for 
nothing but neglecting to inform him sooner of the hope- 
lessness of his position.^ {TIh,) Dean t>f Ht. Ihitriek’s was at 
last promoted to a hiahopric*, and Swift appointed to the 
vacant deanery.^^ The warrant was signed on April 2(1, and 
in June Swift sot out to tiike poBstmaion of his deanery. 
It was no groat prixo; he would have to pay 1000/. for 
the house and fees, and thus, he says, it would Ih^ three 
years before he would be the tudier for it ; and, more- 
over, it involved what he already described as banish- 
ment” to a country which he hated. 

His state of mind when entering upon his preferment 
was painfully depressed. At my first eoming,” he writes 
to Miss Vanhomrigh, “ I thought I should have died with 
discontent; and was horribly melancholy while they were 
> April 18, 1718. 
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installing mo; but it begins to wear oiOE and change to 
dulncfis.” This depression is singular, when we remem- 
ber tliat Swift was returning to the woman for whom he 
had tlic strongest affection, and from whom he had been 
separated for nearly three years ; and, moreover, that he 
was returning as a famous and a successful man. He 
seems to liave been received with some disfavour by a 
society of Wliig proclivities. lie was suffering from a 
fresh return of illdiealtli ; and, besides the absence from 
the political struggles in which he was so keenly interest- 
ed, he could not think of them without deep anxiety, 
lie returned to London in October at the earnest request 
of political friends. Matters wore looking serious; and 
though the journal to Stella was not again taken up, we 
can pretty well trace the events of the following period. 

There can rarely have been a loss congoniA'Lpair of 
colleagues than Harley and St. John. Their union was 
that of a still more brilliant, daring, and self-confident 
Disraeli with a very inferior edition of Sir Robert Peel, 
with smaller intellect and exaggerated infirmities. The 
timidity, procrastination, and “refinement” of the Treas- 
urer were calculated to exasperate hia audacious colleague. 
From the oarliost period Swift had declared that every- 
thing depended upon the good mutual understanding of 
the two ; he was frightened by every symptom of discord, 
and declares (in August, lYll) that ho has vontui’ed all his 
credit with the ministers to remove their differences. He 
know, as ho afterwards said (October 20, 1711), that this 
was the way to bo sent back to his willows at Laracor, 
but everything must bo risked in such a case. When 
difficulties revived next year ho hoped that he had made 
a reconciliation. But the discord was too vital. The 
victory of the Tories brought on a serious danger. They 
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had come into power to make peac'c. They fiad made it. 
The next question was tliat of the sueet^Hsiou of tlie erown. 
Hero they neither retiecUid the i^euoral opinioti of t!\e 
nation nor wore agreed amongst theiuselvt^s, Harley, ns 
wo now know, had llirted witli the Jacobites; aiul BoHng- 
brokc was deep in treasonable plots. The existence of 
such plots was a secret to Swift, who indignantly <Uuiiied 
their existence. When King hinted at a posHibh^ danger 
to Swift from the discovery of Bt. John's tn^ason, ho in- 
dignantly replied that he must have been ‘‘a most false 
and vile man to join in anything of the kind.^ He pro- 
fesses olsowherc his conviction that there were not at this 
period five hundred Jacobites in England ; and amongst 
these not six of any quality or conHO(|ueticc%”® Swift’s 
sincerity, here as everywhere, is beyond all suspicion ; but 
his conviction proves incidentally that lie was in the dark 
as to the “ wheels within wheels — the himkstairs plots, 
by which the administration of liis friends was hampered 
and distracted. With so many causes for jealousy and 
discord, it is no wonder that tfie political world became a 
mass of complex intrigue and dispute. Tlie Queen, mean- 
while, might die at any moment, and some decided course 
of action become imperatively necessary. Whenever the 
Queen was ill, said Harley, people wore at their wits’ end ; 
as soon as she recovered they acted as if she ware im- 
mortal. Yet, though he complained of the general inde- 
cision, his own conduct was most hopelessly undecide<L 
It was in the hopes of pacifying these intrigues that 
Swift was recalled from Ireland. He plunged into the 
fight, but not with las old success. Two pamphlets which 
he published at the end of HIS are indications of his 

^ Letter to King, December 16, 1716. 

^ Inquiry inio tlw B^ha,im%w of ifm imi 
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state of mind. One was an attack upon a wild no-popery 
shriek emitted by Bishop Burnet, whom he treats, says 
Johnson, ‘Mike one whom ho is glad of an opportunity to 
insult.” A man who, like Burnet, is on friendly terms 
with those who assail the privileges of his order must often 
expect such treatment from its zealous adherents. Yet the 
scornful assault, which finds out weak places enough in 
Barnet’s mental rhetoric, is in painful contrast to the dig- 
nified argument of earlier pamphlets. The other pam- 
pldct was an incident in a more painful contest. Swift 
had tried to keep on good terms with Addison and Steele, 
lie had prevented Steele’s dismissal from a Commissioncr- 
sliip of Stamps. Steele, however, had lost his place of 
Oazettcor for an attack upon Harley. Swift persuaded 
Harley to be reconciled to Stcole, on condition that Steele 
should apologize. Addison provontod Stoolc from making 
the required submission, “ out of more spite,” says Swift, 
at the thought that Steele should require other help — 
rather, wo guess, because Addison thought that the sub- 
mission would savour of party infidelity. A coldness fol- 
lowed- “All our friendship is over,” said Swift of Addi- 
son (March 0, and though good feeling revived 

between the principals, their intimacy ceased. Swift, 
swept into the ministerial vortex, pretty well lost sight of 
Addison ; though they now and then mot on civil terms. 
Addison dined with Swift and St John upon April J, 
171 and Swift attended a rehearsal of (hto — the only 
time when we sec him at a theatric. Meanwhile the ill 
feeling to Steele remained, and boro bitter fruit 

Steele and Addison had to a great extent retired from 
politics, and during the eventful years were 

chiefly occupied in the politically harmless Spectator, 
But Steele was always ready to find vent for his zeal; 
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and in 1713 ho foil foul of i\w Kramimr in tho (r^it^nHidK 
Swift had lon|ij coased to write. Kramiurr.'^ or to Ih‘ n'Hpon- 
sible for tho conduct of tlic paper, though lu* Htill (a'ca- 
sionally inspired tho writcra. naturally enough, 

supposed Swift to bo still at work ; ainl in d(*ft‘ntUng a 
daughter of Steele’s enemy, N<jtting!iat!i, tmt only stig- 
gosted that Swift was her as,Hailant, hut addtnl an insinua- 
tion that Swift wiiH an infidel. The imputation stung 
Swift to tho (|uick, lie ]m<l a Hensihility to p(U\Honal at- 
tacks, not rare with tho.se who most freely indulge in 
thorn, which was ridiculed hy the easy-going I larky. An 
attack from an old friend-— from a frictmi wiioH(^ good c»pin- 
ion ho still valued, though their intimaty hatl eeasinl; from 
a friend, moreover, whom in spite of thc*ir w'paration ho 
had tried to protect; and, finally, an attack upon tln^ ttm- 
derost part of his character, irritatt^d him btymnd rm^asuro. 
Some angry letters piissed, Steele evidently regarding Swift 
as a traitor, and disbelieving his pn)f<‘ssioim of innocence 
and his claims to active kindness; whilst Swift felt Steele’s 
ingratitude tho more deeply from tin' apjMirent plausibility 
of tho accusation. If Steele was rt^ally unjust and ungen- 
erous, wo may admit as a partial excusi^ that in sue.li cases 
tho loss prosperous combatant lias a kind of right to bitter- 
ness. Tho quarrel broke out at tln^ time of Swift’s appoint- 
ment to the deanery. Soon after the new Oean’a return to 
England, Steele wfm elected membe^r for Stockbridge, and 
rushed into political controversy . His mcmi (tonspicuous 
performance was a frothy and pompous pamjdilct called 
the Orisis, intended to rouse alarms as to Frencli invasion 
and Jacobite intrigues. Swift took the opportunity to re- 
venge himself upon Steele. Two pamplilets— u 
tance of the Guardian ” wnddered^ and 77m Pubiir J^pirii U 
of tM Whigs (tho latter in answer to the 6V/#it)— are ieree 
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atta(‘.ka upon Stcole personally and politically. Swift’s feel- 
ing comes out snfliciently in a remark in the first. He re- 
verses the saying about Craniner, and says that he may 
affirm of Hteehi, “Ho liirn a good turn, and ho is your 
enemy for over.” There is vigorous writing enough, and 
effective ridicule of Steele’s literary stylo and political 
alarmism. Bub it is painfully obvious, as in the attack 
upoti Burnet, that personal animosity is now the predom- 
itiant instead of an auxiliary feeling. Swift is anxious be- 
yond all things to mortify and humiliate an antagonist. 
And he is in proportion loss efficient as a partisan, though 
more amusing. Ho has, moreover, the disadvantage of be- 
ing politically on the defensive. lie is no longer proclaim- 
ing a policy, bnt endeavouring to disavow the policy at- 
tributed to his party. The wrath which breaks forth, and 
the bitter personality with which it is edged, were far more 
calculated to irritate his opponents than to disarm the 
lookers-on of their suspicions. 

Part of the fury was no doubt duo to the growing un- 
soundnoas of his political position. Steele in the beginning 
of 1714 was expelled from the House for the Crisis; and 
an attack made upon Swift in the House of Lords for an 
incidental outburst against the hated Scots, in his reply to 
the C^^) wjis only stnvcid off by a mananivro of the min- 
istry. vMoanwhilo Swift was urging the necessity of union 
upon men who hated each otlu^r more than they regarded 
any public cause whatevc|:2l Swift at last brought his two 
patrons together in Lady Masham’s lodgings, and entreated 
them to be roccmciled. If, he said, they would agree, all 
existing mischiefs could bo remedied in two minutes. If 
they would not, the ministry would bo ruined in two 
months. Bolingbroka assented ; Oxford characteristically 
shuffled, said “ sJl would be well,” and asked Swift to dine 
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with him mxt day. Swift, however, aiiitl tliat lie wouki 
not stay to see the inevitable caiastropiie. It was liis 
natural instinct to hide his head in nueii inotueuts; his 
intensely proud and sensitive nature could not bear to 
witness the triumph of his enemies, and lie accordingly 
retired at the end of May, 17I4, to the quiet parsonage 
of Upper Letcornbe, in Berkshire. The public wondered 
and speculated ; friends wrote letters describing the scenes 
which followed, and desiring HwiftV help; and he reatl, 
and walked, and chewed the cud of melancholy retlection, 
and thought of stealing away to Iridand, He wrote, Imw- 
©ver, a very remarkable pamphlet, giving his view of tlie 
situation, which was not published at the time; events 
went too fast 

Swift’s conduct at this critical point is most noteworthy. 
The pamphlet {Fre6 Thoughts uptm ike Prmnt 8 lute of 
Affairs) exactly coincides with all his privaU) and public 
utterances. His theory was simple and straightforward. 
The existing situation was the culminating result of 
Harley’s policy of refinement and pr(>craHtination,| Hwift 
two years before had written a very aide remonstrance 
with the October Club, who had sought to push Harley 
into decisive measures; but though he preached patience 
he really sympathijsod with their motives, luitead of 
making a clean sweep of his opponents, Harley had left 
many of them in olffico, either from ** refinement ’’—that 
over-subtlety of calculation which Swift thought inferior 
to plain common sense, and which, to use hia favourite 
illustration, is like the sharp knife that manglcia tlia paper, 
when a plain, blunt paper-knife cute it properly— or else 
from inability to move tbe Queen, which lie had foolishly 
allowed to pass for unwillingness, in order to keep up the 
appearance of power. Two things were now to ^ done: 
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first, a clean sweep should be made of all Whigs and Dis- 
senters from office and from the army; secondly, the 
Court of Hanover should be required to break off all in- 
tcrcourso with the Opposition, on which condition the 
heir-presumptive (the infant Prince Frederick) might be 
sent over to reside in England| Briefly, Swift's policy 
was a policy of “thorough.” Oxford’s vacillations were 
the great obstacle, and Oxford was falling before the alli- 
ance of Bolingbrokc with Lady Masham. Bolingbroke 
might have turned Swift’s policy to the account of the 
Jacobites ; but Swift did not take this into account, and 
in the Free Thoughts he declares his utter disbelief in any 
danger to the succession. What side, then, should he 
take? lie sympathized with Bolingbroke’s avowed prin- 
ciples. Bolingbroke was eager for his help, and even 
hoped to reconcile him to the red-haired duchess. But 
Swift was bound to Oxford b}^ strong personal affection ; 
by an affection which was not diminished even by the fact 
that Oxford had procrastinated in the matter of Swift’s 
own preferment ; and was, at this very moment, annoying 
him by delaying to pay the 1000^. incurred by his in- 
stallation In the deanery. To Oxford ho had addressed 
(November 21, 1'713) a letter of consolation upon the 
death of a daughter, possessing the charm which is given 
to such letters only by the most genuine sympathy with 
the feelings of the loser, and by a spontaneous selection 
of the only safe topic — praise of the lost, equally tender 
and sincere. Every reference to Oxford is affectionate. 
When, at the beginning of July, Oxford was hastening to 
his fall, Swift wrote to him another manly and dignified 
letter, profoasing an attachment beyond the reach of ex- 
ternal accidents of power and rank The end came soon. 
Swift heard that Oxford was about to resign. He wrote 
20 
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at once (July 25, I'/IJ) to propone^ to aci‘(>iupiiny liiiu to 
Im country houno. Oxford replied two <iays later in a 
letter oddly clianictori^tic. He l>e^.H Swift eonu* with 
him: “If I have not tired you tiie-a-ivie, flinty away ho 
much of your time upon one who loven you and then 
rather apoiln the pathoa hy a bit of hopi‘k*HH <l<i|i:ireri‘L 
Swift wrote to Mins Vanh(unri^h tm Au.i»;uHt 1. “I have 
been asked,” ho nay h, “ to join with those, ptuiple now in 
power; but I will not do it. I told Lonl Oxfoni 1 would 
go with him, when he was out; and now he h<‘gs it of 
mo, and I caunot refuse him. 1 meddk^ not with Ids 
faults, as ho was a Minister of Stait^ hut y<m know Ins 
personal kindness to mo was exeessivt* ; he distinguished 
and clioao mo above all otln^r men, whilt! h(^ was grtuit, and 
his letter to mo the other day was tlm mernt nu»ving im- 
aginable.” 

An intimacy which bore such frtiit in time <»f trial wim 
not one founded upon a sc^rvility varnislnul by sidf-asser- 
tion. No stauncher friend than Swift ever livetl But 
hia fidelity was not to be put to further protd. 'The day 
of the letter just quoted was tln^ day <»f (im*en Anne’s 
death. The enmh which follow<*d ruined tht^ “ people 
now in power” ns tdh'ctually ?ih ()xfi»r<L Th^^ party with 
which Swift had identifuul himself, in whose miecesH all 
his hopes and ambitions wen*. IhuiihI up, was not so much 
ruined as aimihilateil. “The Karl of Oxbrnd,” wrote 
Bolingbroko to Swift, “was nunovi'd on Tuesday. The 
(iueeii (lied on Sunday. What a world is this, and how 
docs fortune banter us 1” 


CHAPTER VI. 


STELLA AND VANESSA. 

The final crash of the Tory administration found Swift 
approaching the end of his forty-seventh year. It found 
him, in his own opinion, prematurely aged both in mind 
and body. His personal prospects and political hopes 
were crushed. “ I have a letter from Dean Swift,” says 
Arbuthnot in September; “he keeps up his noble spirit, 
and though like a man knocked down, you may behold 
him still with a stern countenance and aiming a blow at 
his adversaries.” Yet his adversaries knew, and he knew 
only too well, that such blows as he could now deliver 
could at most show his wrath without gratifying his 
revenge. He was disarmed as well as “knocked down.” 
He writes to Bolingbroke from Dublin in despair. “I 
live a country life in town,” he says, “ see nobody and go 
every day once to prayers, and hope in a few months to 
grow as stupid as the present situation of affairs will 
require. Well, after all, parsons are not such bad com- 
pany, especially when they are under subjection ; and I 
let none but such come near me.” Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
and Ormond were soon in exile or the Tower ; and a let- 
ter to Pope next year gives a sufficient picture of Swift’s 
feelings. “You know,” he said, “how well I loved both 
Lord Oxford and Bolingbroke, and how dear the Duke of 
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Ormond h to mo; do yon 1 can ho easy whil(‘ 

thoir enemies are ondeavouri!)!^ to take <»fT thoir }u‘nd.Hf — 
I nunc et versus tecum meditare ennorosP'' “ Ymi are to 
understand,’’ he says in oonolusion, “that ! livt! in the 
corner of a vast nnfurnishod house; my family ctumirttB 
of a steward, a pjrooin, a helper iii the Htal>l(\ a footman, 
and an old maid, who are ail at hoard wa»>;eH, ami when I 
do not dine abroad or make an entertaimmmt (whi(‘h last 
is very rare), 1 eat a mutton pie ami drink half a piiit of 
wine; my amusements are defetulini^ my small dominienw 
against the archbishop, and endeavouring to nultice my 
rebollious choir. Pmlitur hire inter misero luxP In an* 
other of the dignified letters which show the finest side 
of his nature ho otlore<l to join OKford, whose intrepid 
behaviour, ho says, “ has astonished every one but mo, 
who know you so well.” But he could do nothing be- 
yond showing sympathy ; and he remained alone asserting 
his authority in his ecclesiastical domains, brooding over 
the past, and for the time unable to divert !iis thoughts 
into any less distressing ehaunel. Hornet verses written 
in October *^in sickness” give a remarkable expression 
of his melancholy: 

“ ^Tis true — then why shmdtl I repine 
To flee niy life so fust (iecline f 
But why obscurely hert» alone, 

Where I am neither loved nor known f 
My state of health care to hmrn, 

My life is here no sours eoneern, 

And those with whom I nt»w converse 
Without a Umr will kind iny hearse.’* 

Yet wo might have fancied that his lot would not be 
so unbearable. After all, a fall whicli cinds in a dimnery 
should break no bones. His friends, though liiitil primscHl, 
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survived ; and, lastly, was any one so likely to shed tears 
upon his hearse as the woman to whom he was finally 
returning? The answer to this question brings us to a 
story imperfectly known to us, but of vital importance m 
Swift’s history. 

We have seen in what masterful fashion Swift took pos- 
session of great men. The same imperious temper shows 
itself in his relations to women. He required absolute 
submission. Entrance into the inner circle of his affec- 
tions could only be achieved by something like abase- 
ment ; but all within it became as a part of himself, to 
be both cherished and protected without stint. His 
affectation of brutality was part of a system. On first 
meeting Lady Burlington, at her husband’s house, he 
ordered her to sing. She declined. He replied, ‘‘Sing, 
or I will make you ! Why, madam, I suppose you take 
me for one of your English hedge-parsons ; sing when I 
tell you !” She burst into tears and retired. The next 
time he met her he began, “ Pray, madam, are you as 
proud and ill-natured as when I saw you last?” She 
good-humouredly gave in, and Swift became her warm 
friend. Another lady to whom he was deeply attached 
was a famous beauty, Anne Long. A whimsical treaty 
was drawn up, setting forth that “the said Dr. Swift, 
upon the score of his merit and extraordinary qualities, 
doth claim the sole and undoubted right that all per- 
sons whatever shall make such advance to him as he 
pleases to demand, any law, claim, custom, privilege of 
sex, beauty, fortune or quality to the contrary notwith- 
standing and providing that Miss Long shall cease the 
contumacy in which she has been abetted by the Yan- 
homrighs, but be allowed in return, in consideration of her 
being “a Lady of the Toast,” to give herself the reputation 
1 . 6 * 
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of being one of Swift’B acqiniiiitnncc. Swiftln afTcciiun for 
Miss Long is touchingly expressed in private pap(‘rs, atul 
in a letter written upon her diiuth in ri*tirenH‘nt and 
poverty. lie intends to put up a nionmneni to Ihu* nunn- 
ory, and wrote a notice of lun*, “ to serva^ Iut nienu>ry/’ 
and also, as ho characteristically adds, to spite tin* brother 
who had neglected her. Years aftt^rwards lu^ often ixders 
to the “edict” which he annually Issued iu hnghuid, 
commanding all ladies to make him the first ndvamu's. 
He graciously makes an exception in favour of the 1 >ueh- 
ess of Queonsberry, though he (ibserves ine.idtmtally that 
ho now hates all people whom he cannot command. This 
humorous assumption, like all Swift’s hunumr, has a 
strong clement of downright earnest. He givcm whimsi- 
cal prominence to a genuine feeling. He is always acting 
the part of despot, and acting it very gravely. When he 
stays at Sir Arthur Acheson’s, Lady Aeheson beijornes 
his pupil, and is “ severely chid ” when she reads wrong. 
Mrs. Pondarvea, afterwards Mrs. Delany, sayn in the same 
way that Swift calls himself “ her inastc^r,” atul corrects 
her when she speaks bad English.* He Indiaved in the 
same way to his servants. Delany tells us that In* was 
“ one of the best mastc^rs in the world,” paid his servants 
the highest rate of wages known, and took great pains 
to encourage and help them to save. Jhit, on engaging 
them, he always tested their humility. One of their iiu- 
ties, he told them, would be to take turns in <’.leaning the 
scullion’s shoes, and if they objected he sent them about 
their business. Ho is said to have Uisted a <ioeil« 

ity in the same way by offering him sour wine. His do- 
minion was most easily extended over wometi ; find a long 
list might bo easily made out of the feminine favouritei 
* AtUobiop^aph^, vol 1, p, 40*?. 
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who at all periods of his life were in more or less intimate 
relations with this self-appointed sultan. From the wives 
of peers and the daughters of lord lieutenants down to 
Dublin tradeswomen with a taste for rhyming, and even 
scullery-maids with no tastes at all, a whole hierarchy of 
female slaves bowed to his rule, and were admitted into 
higher and lower degrees of favour. 

Esther Johnson, or Stella — to give her the name which 
she did not receive until after the period of the famous 
journals — was one of the first of these worshippers. As 
we have seen, he taught her to write, and when he went 
to Laracor she accepted the peculiar position already 
described. We have no direct statement of their mutual 
feelings before the time of the journal ; but one remark- 
able incident must be noticed. During his stay in Eng- 
land in l703-’04 Swift had some correspondence with a 
Dublin clergyman named Tisdall. He afterwards regarded 
Tisdall with a contempt which, for the present, is only 
half perceptible in some good-humoured raillery. Tis- 
dalFs intimacy with “ the ladies,” Stella and Mrs. Dingley, 
is one topic, and in the last of Swift’s letters we find that 
Tisdall has actually made an offer for Stella. Swift had 
replied in a letter (now lost), which Tisdall called un- 
friendly, unkind, and unaccountable. Swift meets these 
reproaches coolly, contemptuously, and straightforwardly. 
He will not affect unconsciousness of Tisdall’s meaning. 
Tisdall obviously takes him for a rival in Stella’s affec- 
tions. Swift replies that he will tell the naked truth. 
The truth is that ^‘if his fortune and humour served 
him to think of that state” (marriage) he would prefer 
Stella to any one on earth. So much, he says, he has 
declared to Tisdall before. He did not, however, think 
of his affection as an obstacle to Tisdall’s hopes. Tisdall 
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had been too poor to marry ; !>ut the offer of a living has 
removed that objection ; and Swift undertakes to act what 
he has hitherto acted, a friendly though passive part* 
He had thought, ho declaroH, that the affair !uul goiio too 
far to be broken off; he had always spoken of Tindall in 
friendly terms; *‘no consideration of my own misfortuno 
in losing so good a friend and companion m her’’ shall 
prevail upon him to oppose the match, since it is held 
so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies to marry, 
and that time takes off from the lustre of virgins in all 
other eyes but mine.” 

The letter must have suggested some doubts to TisdalL 
Swift alleges as his only reasons for not being a rival in 
earnest his ** humour ” and the staU*. of Ifm fortune. The 
last obstacle might bo removed at any moment Swift’s 
prospects, though deferred, were certainly better than Tis- 
dalPs. Unless, therefore, the humour was more insur- 
mountable than is often the case, Swift’s coolness was 
remarkable or ominous. It may be that, as some have 
held, there was nothing behind. But another possibility 
undoubtedly suggests itself. Stella had received TiidalPfi 
suit 80 unfavourably that it was now suspended, and that 
it finally failed. Stella was corresponding with Swift It 
is easy to guess that, between the unaccountable” letter 
and the contemptuous letter, Swift had heard iomething: 
from Stella which put him thoroughly at mm in regard to 
TisdaU’s attentions. 

We have no further information until, seven years after- 
wards, we roach the Journal to SMla^ and find ouwelvoa 
overhearing the little language.” The first editow scru- 
pled at a full reproduction of what might ttrike an un- 
friendly reader as almost drivelling ; and Mr. Foriter re- 
printed for the first time the omitted parte of the ilili 
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accessible letters. The little language is a continuation of 
Stella’s infantile prattle. Certain letters are a cipher for 
pet names which may be conjectured. Swift calls himself 
Pdfr, or Podefar, meaning, as Mr. Forster guesses, “ Poor, 
dear Foolish Rogue.” Stella, or rather Esther Johnson, is 
Ppt, say “Poppet.” MD, “my dear,” means Stella, and 
sometimes includes Mrs. Bingley. FW means “ farewell,” 
or “foolish wenches;” Lele is taken by Mr. Forster to 
mean “ truly ” or “ lazy,” or “ there, there,” or to have 
“ other meanings not wholly discoverable.” The phrases 
come in generally by way of leave-taking. “ So I got 
into bed,” he says, “ to write to MD, MD, for we must 
always write to MD, MD, MD, awake or asleep and he 
ends, “ Go to bed. Help pdfr. Rove pdfr, MD, MD. 
Nite darling rogues.” Here is another scrap : “ I assure oo 
it im vely late now ; but zis goes to-morrow ; and I must 
have time to converse with own deerichar MD. Nite de 
deer Sollahs.” One more leave-taking may be enough: 
“ Farewell, dearest hearts and souls, MD. Farewell, MD, 
MD, MD. FW, FW, FW. ME, ME. Lele, Lele, Lele, 
Sollahs, Lele.” 

The reference to the Golden Farmer already noted is 
in the words, “ I warrant oo don’t remember the Golden 
Farmer neither, Figgarkick Solly,” and I will venture to a 
guess at what Mr. Forster pronounces to be inexplicable.^ 
May not Solly be the same as “Sollah,” generally inter- 
preted by the editors as “ sirrah and “ Figgarkick ” 
possibly be the same as Pilgarlick, a phrase which he 
elsewhere applies to Stella,® and which the dictionaries 
say means “ poor, deserted creature ?” 

' Eorster, p. 108. 

* October 20, 1711. The last use I have observed of this word is 
in a letter of Carlyle’s, November 7, 1824 : “Strange pilgarlic-looking 
figures.” — ^Froude’s JUfe of Carlyle, vol. i., p. 247. 
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Swift sajB that as ho wrlioH Iur Innii^ungc* \u\ ‘‘ inakoR up 
his mouth just as if ho was speaking It fits the 

afEoctionato caresHCS in which ho is always indulging. 
Nothing, indeed, can bo more cliarming than tlu' playful 
little prattle which occasionally interrupts the gossip and 
the sharp utterances of hope or resentment. In tlu‘ Hnat<‘!H‘H 
of leisure, late at night or before he has got up in the 
morning, ho delights in an imaginary chat; for a hm 
minutes of little fondling talk help liiin to forgtd his 
worries, and anticipate the happiness of reunion. He 
caresses her letters, as ho cannot touch h(*r hand. ‘‘And 
now lot us come and see what this saucy, dear ltdter of 
MD says. Come out, letter, come out from between the 
shoots ; here it is underneath, and it will not coma out. 
Como out again, I says; so there. Here it is. What 
says Pdf to mo, pray t says it Come ami let me answer 
for you to your ladies. Hold up your head tlum like a 
good letter.” And so he begins a litth^ talk, and prays 
that they may bo never separated again for ten days 
whilst ho lives. Then ho follows their movetnents in 
Dublin in passages which give some lively little pictures 
of their old habits. “ And where will you go to»diiy f for 
I cauuot be with you for the ladies.” ( He is off sight 
seeing to the Tower and Bedlam witli Lady Kerry and a 
friend.] “ It is a rainy, ugly day ; I would have you send 
for Wales, and go to the Doan’s ; but do not play small 
games when you lose. You will be ruined by Mauilio, 
Basto, the queen, and two small trumps in red. I confess 
it is a good hand against the player. But, then, there 
arc Spadilio, Panto, the king, strong trumps against you, 
which with one trump more are three tricks ten at^e ; for 
suppose you play your Manilio — 0, silly, how I prate and 
cannot got away from MD in a moriiing. Go, get you 
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gone, dear naughty girls, and let me rise.” He delights, 
again, in turning to account his queer talent for making 
impromptu proverbs: 

“ Be you lords or be you earls, 

You must write to naughty girls.” 

Or again : 

“ Mr. White and Mr. Bed 
Write to M.D. when a-bed; 

Mr. Black and Mr. Brown 
Write to M.D. when you are down; 

Mr. Oak and Mr. Willow 
Write to M.D. on your pillow.” 

And here is one more for the end of the year: 

‘‘Would you answer M.D.’s letter 
On New Year’s Day you will do it better; 

For when the year with M.D. ’gins 
It without M.D, never ’lins.” 

These proverbs,” he explains, “ have always old words in 
them ; is leave ofih” 

“But if on New Year you write nones 
M.D. then will bang your bones.” 

Heading these fond triflings we feel even now as 
though we were unjustifiably prying into the writer’s con- 
fidence. What are we to say to them? We might sim« 
ply say that the tender playfulness is charming, and that 
it is delightful to find the stern gladiator turning from 
party warfare to soothe his wearied soul with these tender 
caresses* There is but one drawback. Macaulay imitates 
some of this prattle in bis charming letters to Ms younger 
sister, and there we can accept it without difficulty. But 
Stella was not Swift’s younger sister. She was a beauti- 
ful and clever woman of thirty, when he was in the prime 
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of his powers at forty-four. If Tisclall could have seem 
the journal he would have eeiiHcd to call Swift ** unao 
countable.” Did all this careBsiuii: ni»t!iing U 

Stella? Swift does not write m an avowed lover; Ding* 
ley serves as a chaperone oven in these intinmto confi- 
dences; and yet a word or two oscapcH which certiiinly 
reads like something more than fratt’rnii! aflection. ilii 
apologizes (May 23, l7ll) for not returning: I will say 
no more, but beg you to be easy till Ft^rtuncs takem Iier 
course, and to believe that MD’s felicity is the great goal 
I aim at in all my pursuits.” If such words addremsed 
under such circumstances did not mean I lujpe to make 
you my wife as soon as 1 get a deanery,” there nuwt hmt 
been some distinct understanding to limit tlieir f(»rce. 

But another character enters the tlrama. Mrs. Van- 
homrigh/ a widow rich enough to mix In good society, 
was living in London with two sons and two <ktightera, 
and made Swift’s acquaintance in 170B, Her oldest 
daughter, Hester, was then seventeen, or about ten years 
younger than Stella. When Swift riitunuKl to Londem, in 
1710, he took lodgings close to the Vanhomrlglis, and 
became an intimate of the family* In tlm daily mporta 
of his dinner the name Van occurs more friiquontly than 
any other. Dinner, let us observe in piifiilng, liiid not 
then so much as now the character of n solemn rellgfoui 
rite, implying a formal invitation- ordinary licnif 

was three (though Harley with his usual procwwtinatlon 
often failed to sit down till six), and Swift, wliiti not pre- 
engaged, looked in at Court or elscwliere In wiiircli of an 
invitation. He seldom failed; and whiti nobody <ili© 
offered he frequently went to the ** Vi«i»*” The imtiiii of 


* Lord Orrery instructs us to pronounci tlili naiui Vaaifiattittri, 
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the daughter is only mentioned two or three times; 
whilst it is, perhaps, a suspicious circumstance that he 
very often makes a quasi-apology for his dining-place. “ I 
was so lazy I dined where my new gown was, at Mrs. 
Yanhomrigh’s,’’ he says, in May, l7ll; and a day or two 
later explains that he keeps his “ best gown and periwig ” 
there whilst he is lodging at Chelsea, and often dines 
there out of mere listlessness.” The phrase may not 
have been consciously insincere; but Swift was drifting 
into an intimacy which Stella could hardly approve, and, 
if she desired Swift’s love, would regard as ominous. 
When Swift took possession of his deanery he revealed 
his depression to Miss Vanhomrigh, who about this time 
book the title Vanessa; and Vanessa, again, received his 
confidences from Letcombe. A full account of their re- 
lations is given in the remarkable poem called Cadmus 
and Vanessa, less remarkable, indeed, as a poem than as 
an autobiographical document. It is singularly character- 
istic of Swift that we can use what, for want of a better 
classification, must be called a love poem, as though it 
were an affidavit in a law-suit. Most men would feel 
some awkwardness in hinting at sentiments conveyed by 
Swift in the most downright terms; to turn them into a 
poem would seem preposterous. Swift’s poetry, however, 
is always plain matter of fact, and we may read Cadenus 
(which means of course Decanus) and Vanessa as Swift’s 
deliberate and palpably sincere account of his own state 
of mind. Omitting a superfluous framework of mythol- 
ogy in the contemporary taste, we have a plam story of 
the relations of this new Heloise and Abelard. Vanessa, 
he tells us, united masculine accomplishments to feminine 
grace ; the fashionable fops (I use Swift’s own words as 
much as possible) who tried to entertain her with the 



UB BWm. lnut\ 

tattle of the day, stared wlien In* 

of Plutarch’s Tnorals. The Imlicn from thr ut St 

James’s foumi her reatiin,!,^ MoiitniotH* nt fu r toilet, mul 
were amami by her ignt^raijee of tho fa?^hituw. Iltith 
wore acaudalizod at the waste <tf such rharinH ate I talents 
duo to the want of ho called knowied|;t' the world. 
Meanwhile, Vanoasa, not yet twenty, met and Htnni^litwiiy 
admired Cademis, though his eyes wen^ <lini with study 
and his health decayed. He had grown <dti in 
and wit; was caressed by initusters; ilreiidiul luui hated 
by half mankind, and had ftugoUim tiie iirtn by which he 
had once charmed ladies, though merely for Miimmnmti 
and to show his wit* He did lud understand what was 
love; ho behaved to Vanessa as a father luigut behave to 
a daughter : 

^*That innocent delight he Umk 
To see the virgin mind her tsmk 
Was but the masUir’s sm^ret Joy 
In school to hear the ilmmi boy.** 

Vanessa, once the quickest of Icmrners, grtw «ilatracieA 
He apologiized for having bored her by his liinlantry, and 
offered a last adieu. Bhe then startled him liy ii confessiim. 
He had taught her, she said, that virtue should ntwer be 
afraid of disclosures; that noble minds Wi^rii above etim- 
mon maxims (just what he had sahl to Varinii), ami she 
therefore told him frankly that his lessons, iiiitied at her 
head, had reached her lumrt. lladarnw was utterly tiiken 
aback. Her words were too plain Ut be iti jest. He wai 
conscious of having never for a moment iiieaiii to be other 
than a teacher. Yet every one wmilil suspect iiiiii «f im 
tentions to win her heart and her five thoiwirid jMiiiiidi. 

* This simply repeats what he says In hi* iwt |uililiih«l lillen 

about Ms ilrtations at Jheiccitar. 
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lie tried not to take things seriously. Vanessa, however, 
became eloquent She said that he had taught her to love 
great men through their books; why should she not love 
the living reality ? Cadenus was flattered and half con- 
verted. He had never heard her talk so well, and admit- 
ted that she had a most unfailing judgment and discerning 
liead. Ho still maintained that his dignity and age put 
love out of the question, but he offered in return as much 
friendship as she pleased. She replies that she will now- 
become tutor and teach him the lesson which he is so 
slow to learn. But — and here the revelation ends — 

“ But what success Yanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet.”^ 

Vanessa loved Swift ; and Swift, it seems, allowed him- 
self to be loved. One phrase in a letter written to him 
during his stay at Dublin, in 17 13, suggests the only hint 
of jealousy. If you are happy, she says, “ it is ill-natured 
of you not to toll me so, except His what is inconsistent 
with mine.” Soon after Swift’s final retirement to Ireland, 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh died. Her husband had left a small prop- 
erty at Cclbridge. One son was dead ; the other behaved 
badly to his sisters ; the daughters were for a time in money 
difficulties, and it became convenient for them to retire to 
Ireland, where Vanessa ultimately settled at Celbridge. The 
two wmmen who worshipped Swift were thus almost in pres- 
ence of each other. The situation almost suggests comedy; 

* Tlic passage which contains this line was said by Orrery to cast 
an unmanly insinuation against Vanessa’s virtue. As the accusation 
has been repeated, it is perhaps right to say that one fact sufficiently 
disproves its possibility. The poem was intended for Vanessa alone, 
and would never have appeared had it not been published after her 
death by her own direction- 
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but, inifortuuat(‘lj, it wnn to take a moat tragical and still 
partly niyaUniouB dovektpmiint. 

The fragmentary corrcmponilenco In^twoim Hwift and 
VanoBsa eatabliHlnm certain facta. Their inten'cniwc wa« 
Bubject to rcstraiutH, He begn lwi\ when in stiirtuig 
for Dublin, to get her letters direeted by mmtv. oilntr hiiiid, 
and to write nothing that may not lu^ neen, fur fear of 
“ inconvenienceB.''’ The pont-oillee elerk stindy would not 
bo more attracted by Vanesna’s haml than by tliat of Mueli 
a man an IjcwyIh, a Hubordinate of Harh'vbs who had f«^r- 
xnorly forwarded her lettern. He adds tliat if slie etuncs 
to Ireland ho will nee her very sehlom. “It in not a plime 
for freedom, but everything m knewn in a week and mag- 
nified a hundred timcH/* !h.)t>r Vanenmi soon finds tlm truth 
of this. She comphuns that shes is imuiiigst “ strange, pry- 
ing, deceitful people;” that Im Hies her, and will give no 
reason except that they are amongst ftHiln and must suls- 
mit. His reproofs are terrible to lii*r. ** If you contimte 
to treat me as you do,” she says sin»n nfU'r, ” you will not 
bo made uneasy by me long,” Kla* wouhl milier have 
borne the rack than those ** killing, killing words” of hk 
She writes instead of spimking, biseauwi when aim venturtii 
to complain in person “ you are angry, and there is «ome- 
thing in your look so awful that it shakes me <Iuinlf”— a 
memorable phrase in days soon to ctmie, Htie protests 
that she says as little as she can. If he knew tvliiit ahn 
thought, ho must bts moved. The Iett«?r eoniiiiiting tlieat? 
phrases is dated 1714, and there are hut it few scriips till 
1720; we gather that Vanessa submitiml partly to the ne- 
cessities of the sittmlion, and tliat this extreme teiwitm wai 
often relaxed. Yet she plainly could not retigri liemslf or 
suppress her passion. Twti letters in 1720 lire paitifally 
vehement. He has not seen her for ten long witk% 
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says in Ler first, and she has only had one letter and one 
little note with an excuse. She will sink under his “ pro- 
digious neglect.” Time or accident cannot lessen her in- 
expressible passion. “ Put my passion under the utmost 
restraint; send me as distant from you as the earth will 
allow, yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which 
will stick by me whilst I have the use of memory. Nor 
is the love I bear you only seated in my soul, for there is 
not a single atom of my frame that is not blended with it.” 
She thinks him changed, and entreats him not to suffer her 
to “ live a life like a languishing death, which is the only 
life I can lead, if you have lost any of your tenderness for 
me.” The following letter is even more passionate. She 
passes days in sighing and nights in watching and think- 
ing of one who thinks not of her. She was bom with 
“ violent passions, which terminate all in one, that inex- 
pressible passion I have for you.” If she could guess at 
his thoughts, which is impossible (“for never any one liv- 
ing thought like you ”), she would guess that he wishes her 
“ religious ” — that she might pay her devotions to heaven. 
“ But that should not spare you, for was I an enthusiast, 
still you’d be the deity I should worship.” “ What marks 
are there of a deity but what you are to be known by 
— you are (at?) present everywhere; your dear image is 
always before my eyes. Sometimes you strike me with 
that prodigious awe, I tremble with fear; at other times 
a charming compassion shines through your countenance, 
which moves my soul. Is it not more reasonable to adore 
a radiant form one has seen than one only described 

The man who received such letters from a woman whom 

^ Compare Pope’s Moisa to Abelard, which appeared in If 

Vanessa had read it, she might almost be suspected of borrowing; 
but her phrases seem to be too genuine to justify the hypothesis. 
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Iio at least admired aimI estcon)(‘t|, who fe!!. tfiat to rrspond 
WHS to administer poisim, and to fail to rrspond was to In- 
flict the severest, paniijs, mnst have lun u in ilie <‘nu‘lle»t of 
diltnnmns. Bvvift, we eaiuiot douht* was t^n<‘ve<| and per- 
plex(Ml. llis l(‘tt<‘rH imply emharrasstnent ; niul, for tlie 
most part, take a lighter tone ; lu^ snooestH Idm nniverHai 
panacea of exereist^; tells ln*r ti» fly frinn tlu* sple<m in- 
stead of courting it; to naid divcalirio hooks, and so forth : 
advice more judicious, prohahly, than e<uuh»rtinLr. Then* 
are, how(W(‘r,sotne pasHa*j(<*s of a difTerent ttmdeney. I’hert^ 
is a mutual understamlinii: to use eertain catch words winch 
licefdfthe “ litth^ languag(‘d' He wisht's that Ijcr h‘ttcrs wt^n^ 
as hard to read as Ins, in casc^ of acc’ident. ** A stroke 
thus , . . signifies ev(*rything that may h<* Hai<! to tWr/, at 
the beginning and conclusiond’ Aiul h!h» mm tlus writ- 
ten caress, and signs bers(df'— -his own ** Skinage/* Tliere 
are certain “ (piestionH,” to which reference is oc«!aMi<umIIy 
made; a kind of catechism, it seenm, whif‘h lu^ mm ex- 
pected to address to himself at inttu’vnls, and i!ie nature 
of which must be conjeettired. Ih* proposes to continue 
the Cadmm arid Fhwmfi—a pre^powd whtt*h makcH her 
happy beyond expression and delights Iier by reeiiH- 
ing a number of avaihible incidents. Ih^ recurs to theni 
in bis last letter, and bids her over the scenes of 
Windsor, Cleveland Row, Itider Sirc*td, St. daines's Street, 
Kensington, the Shrubbery, the tlohmel in France, &c% 
Oad thinks often of these, esp<*cially <111 liorsebtick,* iw I 
am assured.” This prosaic list of iiiunes reciiil,i» wo find, 
various old meetings. And, finally, one letter contiiinii 
an avowal of a singular kind, **Hoyex assur/ie,” Im »iiy», 
after advising her “ to quit this scmHulrcl i»liaul,” ** <|Uti 

* Bcetfc appropriately quotes Ihasiuir. The |»lirMii l» a|i|mrttiill| 
a hint at Bwift’s usual recipe of exercise. 
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jamais personne du raonde a ete aimee, honoree, estimee, 
adoree par votre ami qne vous.” It seems as tLough lie 
were compelled to throw her just a crumb of comfort 
here ; but, in the same breath, he has begged her to leave 
him forever. 

If Yanessa was ready to accept a “ gown of forty-four,” 
to overlook his infirmities in consideration of his fame, 
why should Swift have refused? Why condemn her to 
undergo this “ languishing death ” — a long agony of unre- 
quited passion ? One answer is suggested by the report 
that Swift was secretly married to Stella in 1716. The 
fact is not proved nor disproved nor, to my mind, is the 
question of its truth of much importance. The ceremony, 
if performed, was nothing but a ceremony. The only 
rational explanation of the fact, if it be taken for a fact, 

1 I cannot here discuss the evidence. The original statements are 
in Orrery^ p. 22, &c. ; Delany^ p. 52 ; Dean Swift, p. 93 ; Sheridan, p. 
282 ; Monch Berkeley, p. xxxvi. Scott accepted the marriage, and the 
evidence upon which he relied was criticised by Monck Mason, p. 297, 
&c. Monck Mason makes some good points, and especially dimin- 
ishes the value of the testimony of Bishop Berkeley, showing by 
dates that he could not have heard the story, as his grandson affirms, 
from Bishop Ashe, who is said to have performed the ceremony. It 
probably came, however, from Berkeley, who, we may add, was tutor 
to Ashe’s son, and had special reasons for interest in the story. On 
the whole, the argument for the marriage comes to this : that it was 
commonly reported by the end of Swift’s life, that it was certainly 
believed by his intimate friend Delany, in all probability by the elder 
Sheridan and by Mrs. Whiteway. Mrs. Sican, who told the story to 
Sheridan, seems also to be a good witness. On the other hand, Dr. 
Lyon, a clergyman, who was one of Swift’s guardians in his imbecil- 
ity, says that it was denied by Mrs. Dingley and by Mrs. Brent, Swift’s 
old house-keeper, and by Stella’s executors. The evidence seems to 
me very indecisive. Much of it may be dismissed as mere gossipy 
but a certain probability remains. 
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must bo that Swift, Imvinp: r<‘HoIvoil tjof to marry, gavo 
Stella tluH Hocurity, that ho wouUI, at marry ito cmo 
else. Though bin anxiety to hhle the t*.oimexion with Va- 
nesaa may only mean a dreaii kUt^ tivugues, it In at h«wt 
highly probable that Stella wan tlu^ per.son from wlnmi he 
specially desiretl to keep it. Yet bin political to 

Stella upon her birthday (of which the llrnt in (iiitcul 19, 
and tlie last 1727) are clearly not tin? luhlresies of a lover. 
Both in form and subst^mco they arc^ even pcuntedly iti- 
tended tt> express friendship instead of love, ^riiey rc5ml 
like an expansion of liis avowal to llstlali, tliat In^r charms 
for him, tliough for no one else, could not be diminishcHl 
by her growing old without miirriag(\ He fiddremaea her 
with blunt affection, and tells her plainly of her growing 
size and waning Inmuty ; comincntH even u|>on her ilefecti 
of temper, aiul seomH expressly to <icny that he loved her 
in the usual way : 

** Thou, Htella, wert no Irniger voting 
When lirst for thee my hni’p I strung, 

Without one word of thipUrH tlartii, 

Of killing eyes nml tdtnnllng hearts | 

With friemlship nmi esteem possesshl, 

I ne’er admitUni love a gut^st.’* 

Wo may almost say tlmt he harps upon the tliam© of 
friendship and esteem,” His griititmie for her mm of 
him is pathetically cxproamHl; he admires !mr with the 
devotion of a brother for tlm kindest of sisters ; lti« pkin, 
prosaic lines become poetical, or pc^rhaps Hoiiictliing better ; 
but there is an absence of the loverk stndn which it only 
not, if not, ostenhitiouH. 

The connexion with Htidla, whtlaviir ita naltiwi, .gives 
the most intelligible explanation of hii keeping VmomM 
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at a distance. A collision between bis two slaves might 
be disastrous. And, as the story goes (for we are every- 
where upon uncertain ground), it came. In 1721 poor 
Vanessa had lost her only sister^ and companion : her 
brothers were already dead, and, in her solitude, she would 
naturally be more than ever eager for Swift’s Mndness. 
At last, in 1723, she wrote (it is said) a letter to SteUa, 
and asked whether she was Swift’s wife.® Stella replied that 
she was, and forwarded Vanessa’s letter to Swift. How 
Swift could resent an attempt to force his wishes has 
been seen in the letter to Varina. He rode in a fury to 
Celbridge. His countenance, says Orrery, could be terri* 
bly expressive of the sterner passions. Prominent eyes — ‘ 

azure as the heavens” (says Pope) — arched by bushy 
black eyebrows, could glare, we can believe from his por- 
traits, with the green fury of a cat’s. Vanessa had spoken 
of the “something awful in his looks,” and of his killing 
words. He now entered her room, silent with rage, threw 
down her letter on the table, and rode off. He had struck 
Vanessa’s death-blow. She died soon afterwards, but lived 
long enough to revoke a will made in favour of Swift and 
leave her money between Judge Marshal and the famous 
Bishop Berkeley. Berkeley, it seems, had only seen her 
once in his life. 

The story of the last fatal interview has been denied. 
Vanessa’s death, though she was under thirty-five, is less 
surprising when we remember that her younger sister 
and both her brothers had died before her ; and that her 
health had always been weak, and her life for some time 
a languishing death. That there was in any case a terribly 

^ Monch Mason^ p. 310, note. 

^ This is Sheridan’s story. Orrery speaks of the letter as writtea 
to Swift himself. 
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climax to tlic half-writ.tcii romances of fhdmns mid 
Vttneitsn is certain. VancHna rcH|ucHtc<i tlijit tlic pociii and 
ih(‘ I(‘tt('.rs be publinhed hy her c'xeeiiiorft. Berkeley 

HupprcHsed the lettera for tlic time, and tiiej wcto not pub- 
liHlu^d in full until HcoU'h edition of Swifl'n works. 

Whatever the facts, Hwift luui re.HsouH enough for hit- 
ter regret, if not for d<‘<‘p retnorne. lb' retina I hide 
his head in some unknown ndreat; ahHohtle Heelusion was 
the only .solace to his ghauny, wtyundinl .spirit. After two 
months he retunuMl, to resunu^ his retinsl ludnts. A pe- 
riod followed, as we shall see in the tiext t*hat>h'r, of fierce 
political excitement. For a time, to4», he luui a vague hope 
of escaping from his exih'. An nstoninhing literary suc- 
cess increased his reputation. But another misfortune ap- 
proached, which crushed all hope of hnppinesH in life. 

In 1726 Swift at last revisited England, lie writai 
in July that he has for two mouths he«m anxious jihoiit 
Stella’s health, and as usiud feared tlu* wurst. He has mm 
through the disguises of a letter from Mrs. IHngley, Ilk 
heart is so sunk that he will never Im ilie same man again, 
but drag on a wretched life till it pli'anes Chnl to ealt lum 
away. Thou in an agt)ny of tlisinwH he contemplates her 
death; he says that lie could not bear to \m present; he 
should bo a trouble to her, and the greatest torment to 
liimsolf. lie forces himself to luhl tliat her death must 
not take place at the deanery, lie will lu^t return to find 
her just dead or dying. ** Nothing hut extremity could 
make mo so familiar with those terrible worfln applied to 
so dear a friend.” “ 1 think,” he says in iinoiher ietkir, 
"■‘^that there is not a greater folly than that of enti^ring 
into too strict a partnemhip or frieiHk!ii{:» with ilm low 
of which a man must be absolutely miserable; but es- 
pecially [when tho loss occure] at an j^u when it m too 
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late to engage in a new friendship.” The morbid feeling 
which could withhold a man from attending a friend’s 
deathbed, or allow him to regret the affection to which his 
pain was due, is but too characteristic of Swift’s egoistic 
attachments. Yet we forgive the rash phrase, when we 
read his passionate expressions of agony. Swift returned 
to Ireland in the autumn, and Stella struggled through the 
winter. He was again in England in the following sum- 
mer, and for a time in better spirits. But once more the 
news comes that Stella is probably on her deathbed ; and 
he replies in letters which we read as we listen to groans 
of a man in sorest agony. He keeps one letter for an 
hour before daring to open it. He does not wish to live 
to see the loss of the person for whose sake alone life was 
worth preserving. “What have I to do in the world? I 
never was in such agonies as when I received your letter 
and had it in my pocket I am able to hold up my sorry 
head no longer.” In another distracted letter he repeats, 
in Latin, the desire that Stella shall not die in the deanery, 
for fear of malignant misinterpretations. If any marriage 
had taken place, the desire to conceal it had become a 
rooted passion. 

Swift returned to Ireland, to find Stella still living. It 
is said that in the last period of her life Swift offered to 
make the marriage public, and that she declined, saying 
that it was now too late.^ She lingered till January 28, 
1728. He sat down the same night to write a few scat- 
tered reminiscences. He breaks down ; and writes again 


* Scott heard this from Mrs. Whiteway’s grandson. Sheridan 
tells the story as though Stella had begged for publicity, and Swift 
cruelly refused. Delany^s statement (p. 66), which agrees with Mrs, 
Whiteway’s, appears to be on good authority, and, if true, proves the 
reality of the marriage. 



m mm, imit, 

ilnring the funeral, whit'li he is tixi ill ic? atteiul. The 
fragmentary notew give m tlu» ine.Ht aiithenii<‘ iieeotint of 
Stella, and show, at Umai, what hIh* appeared in the eyes 
of her lifelong fritunl litid prott*ctt>r. Wv. may believe 
that ahe was intelligent ami eharming, m w<* can be (Cer- 
tain that Swift loved her in «naTy seiwe but one. A lock 
of her hair waa |>rem^rvi*d in an envelopt^ iti which !m had 
written one of those vivi<l phrasi*s by which still lives 
in our memory : On/// n w()man\H An/r.'’ What diH‘H it 

tncan? Our interpretation will depend partly nptm what 
we can aee ourHelvea in a lock of hair. But I think that 
any one who judges Swift fairly will read in thoae ftnir 
words the most intense utteran<!e of ttiuh'r afTectiorj, and 
of pathetic yearning for tin^ irrevocable piwt, strangely 
blended with a bitteniess springing, md. from remorHo, bnt 
indignation at the cruel tragi comedy of lift\ Tim Des- 
tinies laugh at u« wlulst they t<»rture nn; they make cruel 
scourges of tritles, and extract tlm bitterest passion from 
our best affections. 

Swift was left alone. Before we pfiss on we must 
briefly touch i\m problems of this striinge history. It was 
a natural guess that mmuj inystcsrious cause coridemntHl 
Swift to his lonelincHs. A story is bdd by Scott (on poor 
evidence) that Delany went to Archbishop KingV library 
about the time of the suppostnl marriage. As lu^ enit^riHl 
Swift rushed out with a distriwjted eoiintoniinca King 
was in tears, and said to Delany, ** V<»u liiive jtiat met the 
most unhappy man on earth; hut on tlm aubjiict of his 
wreichedness you must never ask a ipmHtioii.** This has 
been (JonnocUd with a guess madt^ l»y HtuimbcKly that 
Swift had diBCovored Btellii to bo Ids natiiml aister. It 
can bo shown conclusivcdy that this is impossible; and 
the story must be left m pictureacpm but too Iiopelo«ly 
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vague to gratify any inference whatever. We know with- 
out it that Swift was unhappy, hut we know nothing of 
any definite cause. 

Another view is that there is no mystery. Swift, it is 
said, retained through life the position of Stella’s “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” and was never anything more. 
Stella’s address to Swift (on his birthday, 1721) may be 
taken to confirm this theory. It says with a plainness 
like his own that he had taught her to despise beauty 
and hold her empire by virtue and sense. Yet the theory 
is in itself strange. The less love entered into Swift’s 
relations to Stella, the more difficult to explain his behav- 
iour to Vanessa. If he regarded Stella only as a daughter 
or a younger sister, and she returned the same feeling, he 
had no reason for making any mystery about the woman 
who would not in that case be a rival. If, again, we ac- 
cept this view, we naturally ask why Swift “ never admitted 
love a guest.” He simply continued, it is suggested, to 
behave as teacher to pupil. He thought of her when she 
was a woman as he had thought of her when she was a 
child of eight years old. But it is singular that a man 
should be able to preserve such a relation. It is quite 
true that a connexion of this kind may blind a man to 
its probable consequences ; but it is contrary to ordinary 
experience that it should render the consequences less 
probable. The relation might explain why Swift should 
be off his guard; but could hardly act as a safeguard. 
An ordinary man who was on such terms with a beautiful 
girl as are revealed in the Journal to Stella would have 
ended by falling in love with her. Why did not Swift ? 
We can only reply by remembering the ‘‘coldness” of 
temper to which he refers in his first letter, and his asser- 
tion that he did not understand love, and that his frequent 
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flirtutionH never mnn»t nnin* tliati n d(*Htn* for <ILHtnui.ion. 
The affair with Vnrina h an except ioii; hut there are 
grouiulH for bolding that »S\vifl wan conHtiftitiiaially iiulis- 
poHod to the pUHsion of love. Idie nlKstiun* (»f any tme^en 
of such a passion friun writin‘^H coti^picuoun for tlieir 
amaxing aituuu'ity, and (it h atldtnl) for tladr fretHloiuH 
of another kind, has Imm'u often latticed an a contirniation 
of thin hypothesin. Yet it nuint he nnid that Swift etjuld 
bo Htrictly reticcuit abmit bin ntronp^est fi‘elinii:H » aful wiw 
Hpecially (mutious, for wluitever teaHon, In regard to hm 
relation with Stella.‘ 

If Swift constitutionaliy {iiffered from other men, wo 
have sorno explanation of Inn Htniiigo conduct Hut wo 
must take into account other eircutUKtama^ii Swift liiwi 
very obviouB motives f<»r m^t marrying. ^ fn ilte first place, 
ho gradually became almost a nnmomaniao upcm the tpiea- 
tion of money. IHs hatreii of wasting a penny unneem- 
sarily began at Trinity (College, and i« prominent in all his 
lottors and journals. It eolouriHl even his politics, for a 
conviction that the nation was hojudesHly ruinetl is one of 
luB strongest jirejudices. He kept lantountH tiown to half* 
ponce, and rejoices at every saving of a slulling. The 
passion was not thi^ vulgar desin' fttr wealth of the «inli« 
nary misor. It sprang from the emivietion stored up 
in all his aspirations that money meant imiependeiice. 
“ Wealth,” he says, is liberty ; and liberty m ii hlewing 
ffttost for a philosopher— and Uiiy is a slave just l>y two 
thousand pounds too little.”* iiaj was a clueheRfi’s lap 
dog ; Bwift, with all his troublt^s, lit least a free iimn. 
Like all Hwift’s prejudices, this became a fixed idea which 

* HeHid(*H Scott’s rcnmrks (stw vot v. of hin lifts) »eii 0rrt^, .L^ 
tm* 10 ; p. ua ; p. 

^ JMler to PojiH\^n\y HI, 
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was always gathering strength. He did not love money 
for its own salce. Ho was even magnificent in his gener- 
osity. lie scorned to receive money for his writings ; he 
abandoned the profit to his printers in compensation for 
the risks they ran, or gave it to liis friends. His charity 
was splendid relatively to his means. In later years he 
lived on a third of hia income, gave away a tliird, and 
saved the remaining third for his posthumous charity^ — 
and posthmnous charity which involves present saving is 
cliarity of the most unquestionable kind. Ilis principle 
was, that by reducing his expenditure to the lowest possi- 
ble point, ho secured his independence, and could then 
make a generous use of the remainder. Until ho had re- 
ceived his deanery, however, ho could otdy make both ends 
moot Marriage would, therefore, have meant poverty, 
probably dependence, and the complete sacrifice of his 
ambition. 

If under tbeso circumstances Swift had become engaged 
to Stella upon Temple’s death, ho would have been doing 
what was regularly done by follows of eollegca under the 
old system. There is, however, no trace of such an on- 
gagoment. It would be in keeping with Swift’s character, 
if wo should suppose that ho shrank from the bondage of 
an ongagcinent; that he designed to marry Stella as soon 
as ho should achiovo a satisfactory position, and meanwhile 
trusted to his infiuenco over lier, and thought that he was 
doing her justice by leaving her at liberty to marry if she 
chose. The close connexion must have boon injurious to 
Stella’s prospects of a match ; but it continued only by 
her choice. If this wore, in fact, the case, it is still easy 
to understand wliy Swift did not marry upon becoming 
Doan, lie felt himself, 1 have said, to be a broken man. 

* Bhmdan^ p. 28. 
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His prospects were ruined, and his health precarious. 
This last fact requires to ho romembored in every estimate 
of Swift’s character. His life was passed under a Damo- 
cles’ sword. He suffered from a distressing illness which 
he attributed to an indigestion produced by an over-con- 
sumption of fruit at Temple’s when lie was a little over 
twenty-one. iThe main symptoms were a giddiness, which 
frequently attacked him, and was accompanied by deaf- 
ness. It is quite recently that the true nature of tlie com- 
plaint'has been identified. Dr. Buckniir seems to prove 
that the symptoms are those of “ Labyrinthine vertigo,” 
or Meniere’s disease, so called because discovered by Me- 
niere in 1861. The references to his sufferings, brought 
together by Sir William Wilde in 1849,* arc frequent in 
all his writings. It tormented him for days, weeks, and 
months, gradually becoming more permanent in later years. 
In 1731 be tolls Gay that his giddiness attacks him con- 
stantly, though it is less violent than of old ; and in 1736 
he says that it is continual. From a much earlier period 
it had alarmed and distressed him. Some pathetic entries 
are given by Mr. Forster from one of his note-books : 

December 5 (1708). — Horribly sick 12th.^ — Mucli bet- 
ter, thank God and M.D.’s prayers, . . . April 2d (l709). 
Small giddy fit and swimming in the head. M.IX and 
God help me. . . . July, 1710. — Terrible fit. God knows 
what may be the event. Bettor towards the end.” The 
terrible anxiety, always in the background, must count for 
much in Swift’s gloomy despondency. Thougli ho seems 
always to have spoken of tlio fruit as the cause, ho must 
have had misgivings as to the nature and result. Dr. 
Bucknill tells us that it was not necessarily connected 

^ Brain for January, 1882. 

* Closing Ymrs of JDmn Xf/k 
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witL the disease of the hrain which ultimately came upon 
him ; but he may well have thought that this disorder of 
the head was prophetic of such an end. It was, probably, 
in 171^ that he said to Young, of the Night Thoughts, “I 
shall be like that tree : I shall die at the top.” A man 
haunted perpetually by such forebodings might well think 
that marriage was not for him. In Cadmus and Vanessa 
he insists upon his declining years with an emphasis which 
seems excessive even from a man of forty-four (in 1^13 
he was really forty-five) to a girl of twenty. In a singu- 
lar poem called the Progress of Marriage he treats the 
supposed case of a divine of fifty-two marrying a lively 
girl of fashion, and speaks with his usual plainness of the 
probable consequences of such folly. We cannot doubt 
that here as elsewhere he is thinking of himself. He was 
fifty-two when receiving the passionate love-letters of Va- 
nessa ; and the poem seems to be specially significant. 

This is one of those cases in which we feel that even 
biographers are not omniscient ; and I must leave it to my 
readers to choose their own theory, only suggesting that 
readers too are fallible. But we may still ask what judg- 
ment is to be passed upon Swift’s conduct. Both Stella 
and Vanessa sufEered from coming within the sphere of 
Swift’s imperious attraction. Stella enjoyed his friendship 
through her life at the cost of a partial isolation from 
ordinary domestic happiness. She might and probably 
did regard his friendship as a full equivalent for the sacri- 
fice. It is one of the cases in which, if the actors be our 
contemporaries, we hold that outsiders are incompetent to 
form a judgment, as none but the principals can really 
know the facts. Is it better to be the most intimate 
friend of a man of genius or the wife of a commonplace 
Tisdall ? If Stella chose, and chose freely, it is hard to say 
1 * 
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that sho was mistaken, or to blame Swift for a fascination 
which he could not but exercise. The tragedy of Vanoasa 
suggests rather different reflections. Swift’s duty was 
plain. Granting what seems to be probable, that Vammaa’s 
passion took him by surprise, and that he thought hlmfiolf 
disqualified for marriage by infirmity and wearinesB of Uftv 
he should have made his decision perfectly plain. He 
should have forbidden any clainlestirie relations. Furtive 
caresses — even on paper — understandings to carry on a 
private correspondence, fond referen(;es to old lueetings, 
were obviously calculated to encounigc her passion. He 
should not only have pronounced it to be hopedi’ss, hut 
made her, at whatever cost, recognize the hopoIessn(»HS. 
This is where Swift’s strength scorn a to have failed him. 
He was not intentionally cruel ; ho could not foreseo tlm 
fatal event; he tried to put her aside, and ho fc?lt tho 
shame, disappointment, grief, surprise,” of which he 
speaks on tho avowal of her love. He gave her the numt 
judicious advice, and tried to persuade her to accept it 
But he did not make it effectual, lie shrank from inflict- 
ing pain upon her and upon himself, lie could not do 
prive himself of the sympathy which soothed his ghnuny 
melancholy, vllis affection was never free from the eg«»isiic 
clement which prevented him from acting uneq tit vocal 1}% 
as an impartial spectator would have advised liim to act, or 
as he would have advised another to act in a similar eiiio. J 
And therefore, when tho crisis came, the very strengili of 
his affection produced an explosion of selfish wrath, and 
he escaped from the intolerable position by striking down 
the woman whom ho loved, and whoso love for him had 
become a burden. Tho wrath was not tho loss fatid he- 
cause it was Iialf composed of remorse, and tho etiergy of 
tho explosion proportioned to the strength of tho feeding 
which had held it in chock 


CHAPTER yn. 
wood’s halfpencb. 


In' one of Scott’s finest novels the old Cameronian preacher, 
who had been left for dead by Claverhouse’s troopers, 
suddenly rises to confront his conquerors, and spends his 
last breath in denouncing the oppressors of the saints. 
Even such an apparition was Jonathan Swift to comfort- 
able Whigs who were flourishing in the place of Harley 
and St. John, when, after ten years’ quiescence, he sud- 
denly stepped into the political arena. After the first 
crushing fall he had abandoned partial hope, and con- 
tented himself with establishing supremacy in his chap- 
ter. But undying wrath smouldered in his breast till time 
came for an outburst. 

No man had ever learnt more thoroughly the lesson, 
“ Put not your faith in princes or had been impressed 
with a lower estimate of the wisdom displayed by the 
rulers of the world. He had been behind the scenes, and 
knew that the wisdom of great ministers meant just enough 
cunning to court the ruin which a little common sense 
would have avoided. Corruption was at the prow and 
folly at the helm. The selfish ring which he had de- 
nounced so fiercely had triumphed. It had triumphed, as 
he held, by flattering the new dynasty, hoodwinking the 
nation, and maligning its antagonists. The cynical theory 


\\ 


of politics was not for him, ns for sonu* ooinfortal^lc 
cynics, an abstract proposition, which itiaitcrccl vi‘ry liith^ 
to a sensible man, but was emboduHl in the !>ittc*r wratii 
with which ho rejycarded his triumphant adversaric^s. I*rs- 
simism is perfectly compatible with bland inijuynuait of 
the good things in a bad world; but Swift's pi‘HHiinIsin 
was not of tins type. It meant eiiergetie hairetl of 
definite things and people who were always bidore him. 
With this feeling he liad eom<» t(» fn^laiui; and Iin^Iand 
—I am speaking of a eentury aiui a Iialf agi> — was the 
opprobrium of English Htatesmanship. Th(*nt iSwift liml 
(or thought he had) alvvays before him a eom*n*te example 
of the basest form of tyranny. By Ireland, I have said, 
Swift meant, in the *ftfs£ place, the English in Ireland. 
In the hist years of his sanity he protested indignantly 
against the confusion b(3tweeii thc! “savages <dd Irish" 
and the English gentry, who, he said, wen^ niueJi hetU^r 
bred, spoke better English, ami werii more civilized than 
the inhabitants of many English eouiitleH.* He retained 
to the end of his life his antipathy in the Heoteh colonists, 
lie opposed their demand for political equality iih densely 
in the last m in his first political uttiTancea lie tain- 
trasted them unfavourahly® with iht' < Catholics, who liittl, 
indeed, been driven to rtwolt by mnssacre and eonlkciititm 
under Ihiritan rule, but wlm were utiw, ht^ thadiired, " true 
Whigs, in the best and most proper Hcnse of the word," 
and thoroughly loyal to the lioust^ of Hanover. Had 
there been a danger of a Catliolic revolt, Hwift's f«?liiig« 
might have been different; but \m id ways held that iliey 
wore “as inconsiderable as the women imd idiildran," 
mere ^‘hewers of wood and drawers of water," "out of nil 

* hotter to Fopo, July IS, 

^ Caiholk Jhr Mspmimg l/*# 
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capacity of doing any mischief, if they were ever so well 
inclined.”^ Looting at them in this way, he felt a sin- 
cere compassion for their misery and a bitter resentment 
against their oppressors. The English, he said, in a 
remarkable letter,® should be ashamed of their reproaches 
of Irish dulness, ignorance, and cowardice. Those defects 
were the products of slavery. He declared that the poor 
cottagers had “ a much better natural taste for good sense, 
humour, and raillery than ever I observed among people 
of the like sort in England. But the millions of oppres- 
sions they lie under, the tyranny of their landlords, the 
ridiculous zeal of their priests, and the misery of the 
whole nation, have been enough to damp the best spirits 
under the sun.” Such a view is now commonplace 
enough. It was then a heresy to English statesmen, who 
thought that nobody but a Papist or a Jacobite could ob- 
ject to the tyranny of Whigs. 

Swift’s diagnosis of the chronic Irish disease was thor- /' 
oughly political. He considered that Irish misery sprang 
from the subjection to a government not intentionally 
cruel, but absolutely selfish ; to which the Irish revenue ^0 
meant so much convenient political plunder, and which 
acted on the principle quoted from Cowley, that the 
happiness of Ireland should not weigh against the least 
conveniency ” of England. He summed up his views in a 
remarkable letter,* to be presently mentioned, the substance 
of which had been orally communicated to Walpole. He 
said to Walpole, as he said in every published utterance : 
first, that the colonists were still Englishmen, and entitled 
to English rights ; secondly, that their trade was delib- 

^ iMters on Sacramental Test in 1738. 

2 To Sir Charles Wigan, July, 1732. 

* To Lord Peterborough, April 21, 1726. 
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i eniiclj tn’UsluHi^ p\in*ly for th«‘ lunirfii of tlu^ Englinli 
' of Enp;larui ; thinlly, that all valtiat»lt‘ |>n*forinoiit 8 wcu'i* 
bestowed men i>orn in Eni^Iand, an a matter of 

course; and, linally, that in e<mHe<jtiene(» nf this the 
upper classes, deprivaal of all otluu* t»peninL;s wcTi* forced 
to rack-rent their tenants to siu’h a dei^rtn* that not one 
farmer in the kinijjdom out of a iiundreti “ eotdd aflm’d 
shoes or stoe.kings to his children, or U» c‘at flesh c»r drink 
anything better than m)nr milk un<l water twiet* in a year; 
so that the whole country, except tht^ S«'oteh pianiati<m 
in the north, is a scene of inistny and doHolation hartlly 
to l)C matched ori tins side f^ipland.'' A modiuai refornuu’ 
would give the first and (dhef plaet* to this Htanal mi»t*ry. 
It 18 characteristics that Bwift comes to it m a eonse«|iu*nee 
from the injuatice to his own elaMH|:WH, again, that he 
appeals to Walpole, not on the simplt^^gromui timt the 
people are wretched, but on the ground that they will 
bo soon unable to pay tlm tribuit^ to England, which lie 
reckons at a million a year^ l But hm tameluHion might be 
accepted by any Irish patnot. Wimte.ver, hit says, rati 
^ make a country poor and despiciiblt^ cmam in the ease 
^ of Ireland. The nation is e 4 >iitroltcd Ity laws to which 
I it does not consent; disowned hy its brethrmi and conn* 
trymen ; refused the liberty cjf trading even in itn natural 
commodities; forced io seek for justice ntimy InituIrtHl 
miles by sea and laud ; rendered in a mittmer ineiipitble 
I of serving the King and country in any plaet» of lituninr, 
trust, or profit; whilst the governors have no Hyni|iatliy 
witli the governed, except what niiiy oeeitnioniilly arims 
from thti Bcnsc of justice and philiinihrojiy. 

1 am not to ask liow far Swift was right in Itis judg- 
ments. Every line which he wrote shows thiii hti wi« 
thoroughly sincere an<l profoundly stirred by lua eciavio 
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tions. A remarkable pamphlet, published in 1720, con-~ 
tained his first utterance upon the subject. It is an ex- , 
hortation to the Irish to use only Irish manufactures. 
He applies to Ireland the fable of Arackne and Pallas, 
The goddess, indignant at being equalled in spinning, 
turned her rival into a spider, to spin forever out of her 
own bowels in a narrow compass. He always, he says, 
pitied poor Arachne for so cruel and unjust a sentence, 

“ which, however, is fully executed upon us by England 
with further additions of rigour and severity; for the 
greatest part of our bowels and vitals is extracted, without 
allowing us the liberty of spinning and weaving them.” 
Swift of course accepts the economic fallacy equally taken 
for granted by his opponents, and fails to see that Eng- 
land and Ireland injured themselves as well as each other 
by refusing to interchange their productions} But he^ 
utters forcibly his righteous indignation against the con- 
temptuous injustice of the English rulers, in consequence 
of which the “miserable people” are being reduced “to 
a worse condition than the peasants in France, or the vas- 
sals in Germany and Poland.” Slaves, he says, have a 
natural disposition to be tyrants ; and he himself, when 
his betters give him a kick, is apt to revenge it with six 
upon his footman. That is how the landlords treat their 
tenantry. 

The printer of this pamphlet was prosecuted. The 
chief justice (Whitshed) sent back the jury nine times 
and kept them eleven hours before they would consent to 
bring in a “ special verdict.” The unpopularity of the 
prosecution became so great that it was at last dropped. 
Four years afterwards a more violent agitation broke out. 
A patent had been given to a certain William Wood for 
supplying Ireland with a copper coinage. Many com- 
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piaintH liiul l)oen nmtU% and in Si'pk'ndH'r, addrenm^H 

were voted by Irish lltHises of Parliiinient, derlaring 
that the patent had htnai o!»tained by eliindt‘.Htine and falne 
reprcBt'iitations; tiiat it wan ndsehievous to ilu*. eountry; 
^kind that Wood had laant guilty t»f frmiils in his eoinii|re, 
Tlu^y W(ire paeifitsi by vjigue pnnuiHes; but Walpole went 
on with the Hch(‘nu) an the stnuigth td a faviuirable report 
of a oonmnUts* <»f tln^ Privy (•miinul; and the ext'iUuneni 
was already nerioiis when {in 172 1) Swift ptiblislied ihts 
Drapier'if Letters, whicli give, hitn his ehief title to enu- 
noncc as a patriotic agitator. 

Swift cither shared or took advantage of thi' general 
belief that tint niystericH of tlte currently atsi unfatfunna- 
blo to the human intelllgenee. They have to tbi witli 
that world of finaneiul magic in whiidi wealtli may Im 
made out of pafmr, onlinary rtdiitiorm of chuho and 

effect are suspended, 'fhore howevatr, m* real mynUsry 
about the halfpence. Tim small coinn which <li> lud form 
part of the legal tender may be conHiihsriai pritnarily aa 
countora. 4 ptmny in a penny* ho h»ng iw twelve am 
change for a Bhilling. It is not in the haiat twmmiirj for 
this purpose that t!m ec^pper eontained in ilm twelve 
penny piocen should be worth or nearly worth a ahilling. 
A sovereign can never be worth rnudi mt>re tlian the gidd 
of which it iH made. But at the prenent tlay br«»n» 
worth only twopence h ct^ined inh.i twelve penny I'liitcm* 
The coined bronxe in w<irth hh timoM iw tiiucli fin the uii« 
coined. The small coins imiHt have Homii intrinsie vitliio 
to deter forg(wy, and must Imi made of good iiiaieriak to 
stand wear and tear. If tlieae conditions be obicrvcul# and 
a proper niniiber be imtued, the value of tint ptmiiy will Imi 

’ Tho ton of broims 1 am infonnwh ii iMiin«l Into iOS/HMI p«ac«| 
thet is, 450f. The metal i« worth about 741, 
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no more affoctod by the value of the copper than the 
valuci of tlie banknote by that of the paper on which it is 
written. This opinion assumes that the copper coins can- 
not be oiforod or demanded in payment of any but tri- 
fling debts. The halfpence coined by Wood seem to have 
fulfilled those conditions, and as copper worth twopence 
(on the lowest computation) was coined into ten half- 
pence, worth fivopence, their intrinsic value was more 
than double that of modern halfpence. 

The halfpence, then, wore not objectionable upon this 
ground. Nay, it would have been wasteful to make them 
more valuable. It would have been as foolish to use more 
copper for tlic ponce as to make the works of a watch of 
gold if brass is equally durable and convenient. But an- 
other consequence is equally clear. The effect of Wood’s ) 
patent was that a mass of copper worth about 60,000L' v, f. 
became worth 100 , 800 ^. in the shape of halfpenny pieces. 
There was, therefore, a balance of about 40,000/, to pay 
for the expenses of coinage. It would have been waste to 
get rid of this by putting more copper in the coins ; but, 
if BO largo a profit arose from the transaction, it would go f 
to somebody. At the present day it would bo brought 
into the national treasury. This was not the way in which 
busitiosB was done in Ireland. Wood was to pay 1000 ^. a 
year for fourteen years to the Crown.* But 14,000/, still 
leaves a largo margin for profit. What was to become of 

* Simon, in hia work on the Irish coinage, makes the profit 
60,000^. ; but ho reckons the copper at a pound, whereas from 
tho Eeport of the Privy Council it would seem to bo properly Is, 6d. 
a pound. Bwift and most later writers say 108, 000^., but the right 
sum is 100, BOO/.— 800 tons coined into 2s, 6d, a pound. 

® Monok Mason says only 800/. a year, but this is the sum men 
tioned in the Eeport and by Swift. 
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it! to th(* adottriui^ !*itignij»!ior nf Hit II. Wat- 

po!t‘ tho pnioiit hml booti loni^iiiiillv l»j Ia»rtl Sun* 
titndnnti tho t»f K<iiiia!» n liwij wtumi iliti King 

di’liglitt'ii t4> iunnnir. Shi' nlrmily r«vt*ivtH{ MCMKif. ii jimt 
in pruHionH tipon iho Irinli KhtiildiHlnuont^ iiml hIio sukl 
thin imtent to Womi for lihtHlu/* Enough %vaiH Htill k'ft 
to give Wood a liatulHoiue profit; h>» in transaetioim of 
thirt kind i^very Ht’«'i»ni|diee in a dirty lnHiiiii«fi exjie«;|H to 
bo well paiil. So handMum% indt'oil, \va?4 the profit iltai 
Wood mu'ived ultinnitely a of UiMltl/. fi»r eiglii 

yearH— tlmt in r*ui^ideralitin of aluuidouing 
| tho pnituiL It wuH riglit and proper timt ii jirofit f^hoitld 
made mi the tranHiietion, hut filiiuiHiful that it »litnild Im 
divided bet\vt*t‘ii the KingV iiuHtreHH anil Williatn Wotni, 
and that the bargain alionld be atruek wiilioiil eoniiultirig 
the IriHli reprenentativim, mid nuiiritainod in npite id Ihoir 
^ protimtH, Tlu^ I)ueht!?ia of Kendal \%‘m to be idlnwed to takn 
a aharo of the wreUdiml halfpmiee in the poeket of every 
f^^lrinh beggar. A more diagmeefiil trmiiiiietiori could liardly 
be imagiuenb or one more eideulaled to jimlify Hwifi’n view 
of the aelfkli ncHH and corruption of the Englinh ruterM. 

Swift HHW Ida idmnee, and went to work in cdiitriieteii^tio 
fashion, witli tmmwupulouH audaeity of Htiitenient, guiiltitl 
by the keenest atrati^gkiil instinct, lie iitriiek at t!ie heart 
as vigorounly a« he had dom? in tlie AV«wiii#r, tint with rii- 
iontmont slmrponed by U^ti yoitm of imi!t». It wiii not wife 
to speak of the Ducliesa of Kendiira ulmrti iti ititi triinmo 
tion, though the story, m poor Arehtlimcoii Eoxe |iiitlieti** 
eally doelarea, waa iiubwtrioiisly propigiitmL fliit tlie mmi^ 
agaiimt Wood was all the stronger. In li© no wieked, iwki 
Swift, EH to BuppofMi tlmt a nation is to Imi nitited that lie 
may giftn three or four seore thotiwid poiiticlif Ilairipilen 
went to prison, he says, rather tliitri |iiiy m few iliillitip 
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wrongfully ; I, says Swift, would rather be hanged than 
have all my “ property taxed at seventeen shillings in the 
pound at the arbitrary will and pleasure of the venerable 
Mr. Wood.” A simple constitutional precedent might 
rouse a Hampden ; but to stir a popular agitation it is as ; 
well to show that the evil actually inflicted is gigantic, in- 
dependently of possible results. It requires, indeed, some 
audacity to prove that debasement of the copper currency 
can amount to a tax of seventeen shillings in the pound on 
all property. Here, however. Swift might simply throw the 
reins upon the neck of his fancy. Anybody may make 
any inferences he pleases in the mysterious regions of cur- 
rency ; and no inferences, it seems, were too audacious for 
his hearers, though we are left to doubt how far Swift’s 
wrath had generated delusions in his own mind, and how 
far he perceived that other minds were ready to be de- 
luded. He revels in prophesying the most extravagant K 
consequences. The country will be undone ; the tenants ' 
will not be able to pay their rents ; “ the farmers must rob, i 
or beg, or leave the country ; the shopkeepers in this and ! 
every other town must break or starve; the squire will | 
hoard up all his good money to send to England and keep 
some poor tailor or weaver in his house, who will be glad ‘ 
to get bread at any rate.’” Concrete facts are given to 
help the imagination. Squire Connolly must have 250 
horses to bring his half-yearly rents to town; and the 
poor man will have to pay thirty-six of Wood’s halfpence 
to get a quart of twopenny ale. 

How is this proved ? One argument is a sufficient speci- 
men. 'iNobody, according to the patent, was to be forced 
to take Wood’s halfpence; nor could any one be obliged 
to receive more than fivepence halfpenny in any one pay- 
^ Letter I. 
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numt. Thin, of (Muirs<% tn«';uit tin* ruuM 

only he tised hh r.hnii«^«\ ami a nian imt 4 |»av lii.H lii'lttn in 
silver or |j^oltl wlunu'Vi’r it t«» tvi* a :a\|H*not\ 

It upHotH SwiftV Htatomeni a!*nut S«pitr«‘ C \iiiiio||y',H rontM. 
But Swift is et|nal to tlie <‘UHT«p‘n»‘) . riih* nirarw, 

he nays, that every man louHt liveprnn* lialf|ieniij in 
every payment, //' It ite ojferrd : wliirh, hu tin* nvxt page, 
becomcH niiuply in every payment; theref»»re, making mi 
easy asaumption <ir two, Jn* reekonn tlmi yon urll reeeive 
160/. a year in tlieae hnlfpenee; ami then‘fore (l>y <»ther 
assumptiona) lone 140/. a year.* It might have oeeurred to 
Swift, one wonh! think, that both partim to the trmisaelion 
could not poaaihly In; loHera, But lie enfmly ieeunue>* that 
tho man who paya will hme in proportion to the irirrenmnl 
number of coirm; ami the man win* reeinven, in proportion 
to tho doproemted value td eaeh eoin. He dt»eH not »ee| 
or think it worth notice, that tin* two lamvii obviously 
counterbalance omdi other; ami he has an iawy road to 
prophesying nbHoluto ruin for everybody. It would Iw 
almost as great a compliment to cal! ibis H«»phisiry iw to 
dignify with the name of saiirt' a round mwertion that an 
honest man is a cheat iU’ a n^gue, 

^ Tho real grievance, however, show's thmugh the sham 
argument ** It in no loss of luunnir,*’ tliought Swift, ** to 
f submit to the lion; hut who, with the figure of n mini, 
can think with patience of Inung devoured ali%‘e liy a 
rat?’* Why Hhould WoikI have tliis prufll (tiveii if imire 
f reasonably estimated) in defltmct^ td thi? wintitm of the 
nation? It is, says Swift, heciiuse ho In iiii Kfigli^liiiifin 
and has great friends. lie prtipomm to iiii^et iht» iittiuiipt 
^ by a general agreement not to tiiko the fialfpriice, llriotly, 
tho halfpence wore to he ** Iloycollod,” 

* Umr II 
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Before tliis second letter was written the English minis- 
tors had become alarmed. A report of the Privy Council ; 
(July 24, 1'724) defended the patent, but ended by recom- 
mending that the amount to be coined should bo reduced ,* 
to 40,000/. Carteret was sent out as .Lord Lieutenant to 
get this compromise accepted. Swift replied by a third V" 
letter, arguing the question of the patent, which he can 
“ never suppose,” or, in other words, which everybody 
knew, to have been granted as a “job for the interest of 
some particular person.” lie vigorously assorts that the 
patent can imver make it obligatory to accept the half- 
pence, and tells a story much to the purpose from old 
Leicester experience. The justices had reduced the price 
of ale to threo-halfponco a quart. One of them, therefore, 
rcHpiosted that they would make another order to appoint 
who should drink it, “for, by God,” said he, “I will 
not.” 

The argument thus naturally led to a further and more 
importaTit question. The discussion as to the patent ^ 
brought forward the question of right. Wood and his 
friends, according to Swift, had begun to declare that the 
resistance meant Jacobitisni and rebellion; they asserted 
that the Irish wore ready to shake ofiE their dependence 
upon the Grown of England. Swift took up the challenge 
and answered resolutely and eloquently, lie took up the 
broadest ground. Ireland, he declared, depended upon^ 
England in no other sense than that in wliich England 
depended upon Ireland. Whoever thinks otherwise, he 
said, “ I, M. B. despair, desire to bo excepted ; for I 
declare, next under God, I depend only on the King my 
sovereign, and the laws of my own country. I am so far,” 
he added, from depending upon the people of England, 
that, if they should rebel, I would take arms and lose every 


drop of my blood to binder tlic l^retemler from lunnij; 
KiniX of Ireland.’^ 

j It had been reported Hint Momrhody (\\’al|Hdo pre.Hum- 
ably) Iind Hworn to thrunt tlio liulfpoiuM^ thovii tin* throatn 
of the Triftlh The remedy, replieti Swift, is t<^tally in jtnir 
own hands, ‘‘and therefore 1 have <li|(reHHini a , 

to let you see that by the laws tvf CitHl, t»f naturt% t^f 
nations, and of ycnir own c<nmtr}% ytni are and oui^ht to 
be an free a people an your brethren in Knoluud,’’ Ah 
H Swift lm<l already said in the third letter, no one eould 
believe that any Knyjlish patent wtudd Htnnd lialf an Inmr 
after an address from the English Ibnises af Parliament 
ftue.h as that whie,h had been paHHcnl against Winsrs by the 
4 Iriah Parliament Whatever eonstiiutitmal doubts might 
bo raised, it wan, therefore, eome to lie the plain «|ueHtion 
whether or not tho English ministers should Kimply over* 
ride the wishoa of the Irish nation. 

Carteret, npon landing, la^gan by trying to suppress his 
adversary. A reward of 300/. was oftennl for the iHs- 
\ covery of the author of the fourth Ietii*r. A prewerntion 
was ordered against the printer. Hwift went Ui the l<n*6e 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and rt^proaclied liim bitterly for 
bis severity against a poor tradesman who had published 
papers for the good of liis eon n try. i *art«'ret ftiHwered in 
a happy (jnotation from Virgil, a feat whteh iilways seems 
to have brought consolation to tlie statesman of that day : 

** H©8 dum et regal aovltas me toila ocigtml 

MolirP» 

Another story is more eharaeterktie. BwifCs bittler had 
acted as his amamnumis, and absented himself one niglit 
whilst the proelmnation was running, Hwift tlioiight thiit 
the butler was eitln'r treachercnis or preiiuiiliig iipoti hii 
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knowledge of tlie secret. As soon as the man returned 
he ordered him to strip off his livery and begone. “I am 
in your power,” he said, “ and for that very reason I will 
not stand your insolence.” The poor butler departed, but 
preserved his fidelity; and Swift, when the tempest had 
blown over, rewarded him by appointing him verger in 
the cathedral. The grand jury threw out the bill against 
the printer in spite of all Whitshed’s efforts; they were 
discharged; and the next grand jury presented Wood’s r' 
nalfpence as a nuisance. Carteret gave way, the patent 
was surrendered, and Swift might congratulate himself 
upon a complete victory. 

The conclusion is in one respect rather absurd. The^,. 
Irish succeeded in rejecting a real benefit at the cost of 
paying Wood the profit which he would have made, had/ 
he been allowed to confer it. Another point must be 
admitted. Swift’s audacious misstatements were success- ^ 
ful for the time in rousing the spirit of the people. They// 
have led, however, to a very erroneous estimate of the 
whole case. English statesmen and historians^ have found ^ 
it so easy to expose his errors that they have thought his 
whole case absurd. The grievance was not what it was ^ 
represented; therefore it is argued that there was no 
grievance. The very essence of the case was that the Irish ^ 
people were to be plundered by the German mistress ; and 
such plunder was possible because the English people, as 
Swift says, never thought of Ireland except when there 
was nothing else to be talked of in the coffee-houses.^ 
Owing to the conditions of the controversy this grievance 

1 See, for example, Lord Stanhope’s account. For the other view 
see Mr. Lecky’s History of the JEighte&nih CenMry and Mr. Fronde’s 
JEhglish in Irelarid. 

* Letter W. 
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only came out gradually, and couUl never he fully Hiatetl 
Swift could never do more than iiint at tlu! trarmac'tion. 
Ilis lettern (including three which a|)pear(Hl after iht! Iasi 
mentioned, enforcing the mime cmv) hav(! often hetm citc*c1 
as models of eloquence, and compared to DemontlHUum. 
We must make some deduction frt>m this, m in the case 
of his former political pamphlets. The intensity of lus 
absorption in the immediaU'* emi tleprivt^s them of «oin<^ 
literary merits; and we, to whom the Hophistries are pal- 
pable enough, are apt to resent tliem. Anyhoily can Iw 
effective in a way, if he choeses tt> lie Injldly. Vet, in 
another sense, it is hard to over-praiHO tln^ letters. Tluty 
have in a high degree the peculiar atamp of Hwift's genhm : 
the vein of the moat nervous common-mmse and pithy 
assertion, with an undercurrent of int^uwe passion, the 
more impressive because it is never allowed U> eahale in 
more rhetoric. 

Y Swift’s success, the dauntless front which he had shown 
to the oppressor, made him the kJoi of his countrymen, 

^ A Drapior’s Club was formed in his honour, which col- 

^ leoted the letters and drank toasts and wing songs to 
celebrate their hero. In a sad letter to Pojh!, in 1 7 a?, he 
complains that none of his eijuals care for him ; hut adds 
that m he walks the streets he has ** a thousand hats anti 
blcBBingfi upon old sconm which those we cull the gentry 
have forgot.” The people received him as thtdr cham- 
pion. When he returned from Engliind, in bulk 

were rung, bonfires lighted, and a guard cif honour es- 
corted him to the deanery. Towns voted him their 
freedom and received him like a prince. When Walpole 
spoke of arresting him a prmlent friend told the miniittir 
that the messenger would requiro a giiani of ten thoiiMUfid 
soldiers. Coxporations asked his advice in tl«otioni| and 
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the weavers appealed to him on questions about their trade. 
In one of his satires^ Swift had attacked a certain Ser- 
jeant Bettesworth : 

“ Thus at the bar the booby Bettesworth, 

Though half-a-crown overpays his sweat’s worth.” 

Bettesworth called upon him with, as Swift reports, a knife 
in his pocket, and complained in such terms as to imply 
some intention of personal violence. The neighbours in- 
stantly sent a deputation to the Dean, proposing to take 
vengeance upon Betteswortli ; and though he induced them 
to disperse peaceably, they formed a guard to watch the 
house ; and Bettesworth complained that his attack upon 
the Dean had lowered his professional income by 1200Z. 
a year. A quaint example of his popularity is given by 
Sheridan. A great crowd had collected to see an eclipse. 
Swift thereupon sent out the bellman to give notice that 
the eclipse had been postponed by the Dean’s orders, and 
the crowd dispersed. 

Influence with the people, however, could not bring 
Swift back to power. At one time there seemed to be a 
gleam of hope. Swift visited England twice in 1726 and 
1727. He paid long visits to his old friend Pope, and 
again met Bolingbroke, now returned from exile, and try- 
ing to make a place in English politics. Peterborough 
introduced the Dean to Walpole, to whom Swift detailed 
his views upon Irish politics. Walpole was the last man 
to set about a great reform from mere considerations of 
justice and philanthropy, and was not likely to trust a 
confidant of Bolingbroke. He was civil but indifferent. 
Swift, however, w^as introduced by his friends to Mrs. 
Howard, the mistress of the Prince of Wales, soon to be- 
^ “ On the words Brother Protestants, 
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come (Jeorjye IL The Princess, nfterwartis Queen 
line, ()rd(u*{Hi Swift to come mid nee her, niui lie. complieil, 
iiH lie sayB, after Bine conmifirulH. Hi* ltd*! Iht thaf, nlm 
had lately aeon a wihl boy from ihuminny, mu! now 
supposed she wanted to wuf a wild Q<‘an frum Irelaml. 
Some civilities piissed ; Swift (jffered st>iae plaitln ef Irinh 
manufacture, and the. IVincess prointHetl .some medals in 
return. When, in the next year, Cieor^e !. died, the < )p- 
poHitioii lujpetl ijfreat thin^^s from the ehntn^ia i^ilteney 
had tri(ul to g(‘t Swift's pt^werfid lielp ftjr the (^rtrjhmun^ 
the Opposition oriijmi ; and tlu^ ^Ipposition hoped to up- 
set Walpoh‘, Swift, who liad ihou«j^hi of ^oinu; to Fratiee 
for his In^alth, nske<l Mrs. Ht^ward's advi<a\ Sh«^ reeom- 
mended him to stay; and he took the reetunmendniion m 
amounting to a promise of support, fie iiad some Impes 
of obtaining English preferment in exehnng<» for fiis dean 
©ry in what he calls (in the date to turn of his letters*) 
wretched Dublin in miserable Ireland/' It mnm ap- 
peared, however, that tho mistnms was powerless ; mul tliat 
Walpole was to be as firm as ever in Ids seat. Swift ri!- 
turned to Ireland, never again to hwe it: to lose stam af- 
terwards his beloved Stella, and nurse an lultlitional grtidge 
against courts and favourites. 

The bitterness with which he resented Mrs. Ilowiinrs 
supposed faithlessness is painfully illustrative, in truth, of 
the morbid state of mind which was growing upon him. 

You think,” lie says to Bolingbroke in 1729, I ought 
to think, that it is time for me to hiiv<i tlone with the 
world ; and so 1 would, if I could get Into ii better Imime 
I was called into tho best, ami not die heri^ in ii rage, like 
a poisoned rat in a Iiolc.” That terrible phrase tixprtwMM 
but too vividly tho stete of mind which wjw now bo* 

* To Lord Stafford, NovenilMjr 2tl, 17*i6. 
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coming familiar to him. Separated by death and absence 
from his best friends, and tormented by increasing illness, 
he looked out upon a state of things in which he could 
see no ground for hope. The resistance to Wood’s half- 
pence had staved off immediate ruin, but had not cured 
the fundamental evil. Some tracts upon Irish affairs, 
written after the Brajpier^s Letters^ sufficiently indicate his 
despairing vein. am,” he says in when propos- 
ing some remedy for the swarms of beggars in Dublin, “ a 
desponder by nature and he has found out that the peo- 
ple will never stir themselves to remove a single grievance. 
His old prejudices were as keen as ever, and could dictate 
personal outbursts.^ He attacked the bishops bitterly for 
offering certain measures which in his view sacrificed the 
permanent interests of the Church to that of the actual 
occupants! He showed his own sincerity by refusing to 
take fines for leases which would have benefited himself 
at the expense of his successors. With equal earnestness 
he still clung to the Test Acts, and assailed the Protestant 
Dissenters with all his old bitterness, and ridiculed their 
claims to brotherhood with Churchmen. To the end he 
was a Churchman before everything. One of the last of 
his poetical performances was prompted by the sanction 
given by the Irish Parliament to an opposition to certain 
“ titles of ejectment.” He had defended the right of the 
Irish Parliament against English rulers ; but when it at- 
tacked the interests of his Church his fury showed itself 
in the most savage satire that he ever wrote, the Legion 
Club. It is an explosion of wrath tinged with madness : 

Could I from the building’s top 

Hear the rattling thunder drop, 

While the devil upon the roof 

(If the devil be thunder-proof) 


m 




[OKAr. 

Should with imker fitu'y rtnl 
Cmck the Htune^ tuui melt the Imd, 

Drive them down cm every nkiiU 
When the den of thievea h full ; 

Quite dcrntrc^y the harpien* nest, 

How might thiii our kle be bloit !’* 

What follows fully keeps up to thin level. Swift flinp 
filth like a inatiiac, plungen into forooiouH jH^rHonalitios, 
and ends fitly with the execration-^ 

** May tlieir OchI, the devil, confound them 

Uo was sciiged with one of his fits whilst writing the poam, 
and was newer afterwards tmpahle of sustiiitied composition. 
Soma furtlier pamplilets-»-eipacially one on the State 
of Ireland — repeat and enforce his views. One of them 
retjuiras special mention. The Mmimt Pm/mmti (written 
in for Preventing the ChUdlren of Ptmr Pmpk in 

Ireland from beinp a Burden to their Pa renin or (htmtrp-^ 
the proposal being that they shouki ha turned into articloi 
of food — ogives the vary assenca of Swift's feeling, and 
is one of the most tramandoui pieccm of mtira in existenee. 
It shows the quality already noticed. Swift is burning 
with a passion the glow of wliieh makes other pawloiw 
look cold, as it is said that soma bright liglits ciiumi other 
illuminating objects to east ii sliadow. Yet lii» ima ii 
absolutely grave, and he datoik Ids plan fi» calmly m a 
modem projector suggesting t!ia importation of Auitralian 
meat The superficial coolness may be revolting to ten- 
der-hearted people, and has, indee<l, led to coademnalion of 
the supposed ferocity of tho autlior almost as surprising m 
the criticisms which can sec in it iiotliiiig but an cixqiiiiite 
piece of humour. It is, in truth, fearful to read civen now. 
Yet we can forgive and even sympathise when we take it 
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for wLal It. really i^-^the most complete expression of 
burning indignation against intolerable wrongs. It utters, 
indeed, a serious conviction. “ 1 confess myself,” says 
Swift in a remarkable paper/ “ to be touched with a very 
sensible pleasure when I hear of a mortality in any coun- 
try parish or village, where the wretches are forced to pay 
for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the 
worth ; brought up to steal and beg for want of work ; 
to whom death would be the best thing to be wished 
for, on account both of themselves and the public.” He 
remarks in the same place on the lamentable contradic- 
tion presented in Ireland to the maxim that the “ people 
are the riches of a nation,” and the Modest Proposal is 
the fullest comment on this melancholy reflection. After 
I many visionary proposals he has at last hit upon the plan, 

which has at least the advantage that by adopting it “ we 
can incur no danger of disobliging England. For this 
kind of commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh be- 
ing of too tender a consistence to admit a long continuance 
in salt, although, perhaps, I could name a country which 
would be glad to eat up a whole nation without it.” 

Swift once asked Delany^ whether the ‘^corruptions 
and villanios of men in power did not eat his flesh and 
exhaust his spirits ?” “ No,” said Delany. “ Why, how 
can you Iielp it f ’ said Swift. “ Because,” replied Delany, 
^ “ I am commanded to the contrary — not thyself be- 

cause of the tmgodlyP That, like other wise maxims, is 
capable of an ambiguous application. As Delany took it, 
Swift might perhaps have replied that it was a very com- 
fortable maxim — for the ungodly. His own application of 
Scripture is different. It tells us, he says, in his proposal 
for using Irish manufactures, that “ oppression makes a 
* Mamm CmirolUd in Ireland, ^ Delany, p. 148, 
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mm nian Tf, ho!ih^ nunt iirr^ tu^t nuid^ il 

inu.st hi^ Ihm'uuho th<^y an' not ^vm\ hi truth, it in rfinrao 
h'ristu*. uf Swift that hu trouhi ii4*vt*r hsarii the f^ri^at 
of HiihiuiHHtou evcui to the iui‘vita!»ie, Ht‘ iutuld not, llko 
an casy^^ihng Di‘Iany, submit to t»|»|»rt‘Nsiou whii*!i miijjtit 
poHHihly Im resisUnl witli sureess; hut m liltlt^ eouhl ho 
Huhiuit when all resistnuei' wan htv|H‘leNH. Ilis which 
could find no hctUn* outi(’t, Inirni inwardly ami dnna! him 
mad. It Is very intiu’cstini^ to com|hHro Swift’s wrathful 
dununciaiiouH with hcrki^lcy’s treatment of tln^ same bidoro 
in tlie Querist (l7ho-’il7). Berkeley is full of lumiiunift 
aiigpfesti<uis upon (‘comunieni questionH which are entirely 
beyond Swift’s mark. He is in a ref^ion <|uite almve the 
sopluHtries of the Draphrs Lrtkrn. He Been isjually the 
torrilile ^rievamu? that no people in the world is m In'gKiir- 
ly, wretched, and dtsstituU^ ns thc! common Irish. But he 
tliinks all complaints against the Knglish ruh! useless, iiml 
therefore foolish. If tlie !*In|ifliHh restrain our tnuli^ ill-ad* 
visedly, is it not, lie asks, plainly <Ha* iutiTcwt to mamutnHHiate 
ourselveB to them 'I (No. UiCk) Have we not tlu* advantage 
of English proteadion without slmring English ri'spoimilnli* 
ties! He asks “whether Knglatnl doth not really love m 
and wish well to im as lione of her lame and tlesh of her 
lieshf and whether it lie not our part to eultivaJte this lovti 
and affection all manner of ways !" (N<m, ti2lk) One 
can fancy how Swift must have riHunved this ehiiriiitterifr 
tic suggestion of the ndtninihle Berkeley, wlio ccnikl not 
bring himself to think ill of any one. Berkeley’s rniiiii 
eontmition is, no doubt, sound in itself, ntimely, that the 
welfare of tlie eount|y really depended on the tndtisiry 
ami economy of its unhabitiuits, and tliiit aucfi qiiiilitltia 
would have madt! the Irish comft»rtiibI« in spite of all 
English restrietioim and (tovt-rnmeni nbiwim. litil, iliiii, 
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Swift inipflit well have answered that sucli general maxims 
arc idle, ft is all very well for divines to tell people to 
become good, and to find out that then they will be 
liappy. But how are they to be made good? Are the 
Irish intriTisically worse than other men, or is their lazi- 
ness and restlessness due to special and removable circum- 
stances ? In the latter case is there not more real value 
in attacking tangible evils than in propounding general 
maxims and calling upon all men to submit to oppression, 
and even to b(dicvo in the oppressor’s good-will, in the 
name of Christian charity? To answer those questions 
would be to plunger into interminable and hopeless con- 
troversies. Meanwhile, Swift’s fierce indignation against 
English oppnission might almost as well have been directed 
against a law of nature for any immediate result. Whether 
the rousing of the national spirit was any benefit is a ques- 
tion which T must leave to others. In any case, the work, 
however darkened by personal feeling or love of class-priv- 
ileg<5, expressed as hearty a hatred of oppression as ever 
anhtiatcd a human being. 
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i'i The winter of panHotl by Bwifi in Englarid wai 

i full of anxiety and voxution. He found tiiiu% however, 

to join in a remarknbio literiiry n«»ociatitnj. The m>“cal!eii 
j ! Bcribkrus (Hub <loeH not apiKmr, inchtod, to hiivo had any 

iiij *\^ definite organisation. Tlie rining young wita, Fo|)o ami 

I 'j (Jay, both of them born in lilHH, were already bceoming 

famouH, and were taken up by Bwift, ntill in the simith of 
his political power. Parnell, a few ycmrs their muiior, had 
boon introduced by Swift to Oxford an a convert from 
Whiggism, All three lieeame intimate with Hwift and 
Arbutlmot, tlie most leunuHl and atnlfible of the whole 
circle of Bwiffa fnetidn. Hwift derlanal him to have 
every quality that couhl make a man amiable and uaeful, 
with but one defect” lie had **a aort of aloudi in fut 
walk,” Ho wan loveti and renpeciiHl by every one, find mm 
one of the most distinguished of the Hrothers. Hwift iincl 
Arbutlmot and their three jmrmrs dimninsed Itieritry pliins 
in tlio midst of tlio growing political excitement. Even 
Oxford used, as Pope tolls us, to amuse himmdf during 
the very (wisis of his fate by scribbling verses iirul talking 
nonsense*! with the inembew of tliis inforttiiil club, and 
some doggcirel lines exchanged with him nuritiii m a ipiici- 
men—a poor one, it is to be hoped—of their iiiteroouwt. 
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The familiarity thus begun continued through the life of 
the raemberB. Swift can have scon very little of Pope. 
Ho hardly made his acfpiaintance till the latter part of 
they parted in the Bummer of 1714; and never 
met again except in Svvift\s two visits to England in 
1 720- 27. Yet their correspondence shows an affection 
which was, no doubt, heightened by the consciousness of 
each that the friendship of his most famous contemporary 
author was creditable ; but which, upon Swift’s side, at 
least, was thoroughly sincere and cordial, and strengthened 
with advancing years. 

The final cause of the club was supposed to be the 
composition of a joint-atoclt satire. Wo learn from an 
interesting letter’ that Pope formed the original design ; 
though Swift thought thatjVrbuthnot was the only one 
capable of carrying it out.^^ The scheme was to write the 
memoirs of an irmiginary pedant, who had dabbled with 
equal wrong-headed ness in all kinds of knowledge; and 
thus recalls Swift’s early performances — the Battle of the 
BoQk$ and the Tale of a Tui^j Arbuthnot begs Swift to 
work upon it during his melancholy retirement at Let- 
combe. Swift had other tilings to occupy his mind ; and 
upon the dispersion of the party the club fell into abey- 
ance. Fragments of the original plan were carried out by 
Pope and Arbuthnot, and form part of the Miscellanies^ 
to which Swift contributed a number of poetical scraps, 
published under Pope’s direction in l726-’27. It seems 
probable that OuUiver originated in Swift’s mind in the 
course of his meditations upon Scriblenis. The composi- 
tion of Gulliver was one of the occupations by which he 
amused himself after recovering from the great shock of 

* It li ill the Forster library, and, I believe, unpublished, in answer 
to Arbutbnot’s letter mfflationed in tlie text 
M 8^ 
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hiH IIo worktnl^ m HfPitw alwnys in havt* 

slowly and intcTinittpntly. Piirt id IlrohiltngiiiiK at 
an wo loam from n Itdior of Van«‘s»ii*s, wan in oxint- 
once, by 17*313. Hwift brtmght tlm whole itiiiiuiHcri|»i t«> 
Kngliunl iii 1720, ami it wfia jnihlishiHi amaiyimniHly in 
the folhnving winter. Tin* sticcttsa wiw iristiintiini*oui4 ami 
overwhelming. ** I will make over all my prtdits *' (in a 
%vork tlum Inung puhliHlunl) ** to yon,^^ write!i Arlmthmit, 
“for th(i property of (tUtHivets 7V«er/.f, wdtirh, I la^lievo, 
will havi* m gn*at a run an Ji»hn Ihmyrin.^* 11m antieipa- 
tion wan amply fulfilliHh Tmiv/n m rm« of 

the very few bemka Hinno kiumlinlgo of which may Ihi 
fairly aHmirmnl in any <»im who reacln finythiiig. Yet aom«i« 
tiling must !»e Haid of tlm mmret of the aaUmiahing aiwems 
of thin nni(|ut^ performance. 

One remark in uhvioiia (htiiimr'n Tmwk (omitting 
certain pimsagert) in aliiumt the nnmt cleligltllnl ohildrtai'a 
book ev(*r written. Yet it haa lafi'n et|t$iilly valuml iw an 
Unrivalled natire* Old Sarah, Ihmhmw of Mfirlborotighi 
wan “in raptorea with it," aaya Oay, “and ran dream of 
nothing Omc/’ Him forgivea Ida bitter attnrka upon her 
party In consideration of hia a?wa«lt tipon htiiiian niitnre. 
He given, aim declarim/nhe moat mam riitii " (that la, of 
eourne the most mamifid) “maanmt of kinga, intubiorg, 
biahopw, and euurta of juHtice that ia poanilile lo Im writ" 
Another eurimm testimony may notirtKi (liKlwiii, when 
tracing all evila to the baneful elfeeta of goveitiiiiotil, d«i* 
elarea tbat the author of (Jnllkwr ahowi^t a “ more pitJ- 
found insight into tlio true prlnejplcis of polilkial Jiwllca 
than any preemding t»r iiontmiijiortry aiittior.’* lli© |ility^ 
fill form wan nnforiuniiia, thiiika this grave jifiilciifi|itiir, 
m blinding mankind to the “ meitiroahle wlidoiii" of tho 
work. Tbk cloulde triiimjih la reiiiarkay®# Wo not 
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Bliaro the opinions of the cynics of the day, or of the rev- 
olutionists of a later generation, but it is strange that they 
should be fascinated by a work whicli is studied with de- 
light, without the faintest suspicion of any ulterior meaning, 
by the infantile tnind. 

The charm of Gulliver for the young depends upon an 
obvious quality, which is indicated in Swift’s report of 
the criticism by an Irish bishop, who said that “ the book 
was full of improbable lies, and for his part he hardly 
believed a word of it.” There is something pleasant in 
tlie intense gravity of the narrative, which recalls and may 
have been jiartly suggested by Mohinson Crusoe, though 
it came naturally to Swift. I have already spoken of 
his delight in mystification, and the detailed realization of 
pure fiction scorns to have been delightful in itself. The 
Partridge pamphlets and its various practical jokes are 
illustrations of a tendency which fell in with the spirit of 
the time, and of which Gulliver may be regarded as the 
highest manifestation. Swift’s peculiarity is in the curious 
sobriety of fancy, which loads him to keep in his most 
daring flights upon tlio confines of the possible. In the 
inuiginary travels of Lucian and Rabelais, to which Gul- 
liver is generally compared, we frankly take leave of the 
real world altogether. Wo are treated with arbitrary 
and monstrous combinations wliich may bo amusing, but 
which do not cliallengo even a somblanco of belief. In 
Gulliver this is so Htth‘. the case that it can hardly be said 
in strictness that the fundamental asaumptiona are even 
impossible. Why should there not be creatures in hu- 
man form with whom, as in Lilliput, one of our inches 
represents a foot, or, as in Brobdingnag, one of our feet 
ropresonta an inch? The assumption is so modest that 
wo arc presented — it may bo said — with a definite and 


8olublo prol^Icm. We hiive an in other fiotilioiift 
worlds, to deal with a atate td thini^n in wlikli tlie iiniigi- 
nation is bewildered, !»ut with one in whirh it in agreeably 
stiinulaUui We have eertainly to rvnmitler an vxinniw iwul 
cxceptiorial ease, l>tit one to wlneti nil the ordinary laws 
of human nature art' Htill strieily appHciible. In Vol- 
taire’s trifle, Micramet/na, we art' prt'mnited tt> beings eight 
leagues in height and endtwetl with Heventy4wt> senses. 
For Voltaire’s purpose the siuptmtlous exfiggeriitum is 
necesBary, for he wishes tt» insist uptui tfje ininuUmeiii of 
human capaeities. But the asHtnnptitm, of t*tnirHe, dis- 
qualifies UH from taking any intelligt'nt interest in a region 
wlierc no jirecedent in avnilable fitr otir guiilanee. Wo 
are in the air ; anything and every tiling i» ptmsihle. But 
Swift modestly varies only tine element in tint prohleiin 
Imagine giants and dwarfs as tall m ii htnise or m hm m 
a footstool, and let us see what cornea of it That ii a 
plain, almost a miithematicii!, problem ; anti we enn, there* 
fore, judge his succ-ems, anti mniive {deiisnro from the in- 
genuity and verisimilitude of his ereiitioris. 

*‘When you have once thought of big men and little 
men,” said Johnson, pervermtly enough, ” ii ii eiwy t<i do 
the rest.” The first step might, |»erhfip«, wMfin in this c«ie 
to be the easiest; yet nobody ever thought of it before 
Swift, and nobody has ever had aimiliir gocnl fortiinti 
since. There is no other fictitious world the deriizeiw of 
which have become so real for us, and whttdi h» »tt|i|ilitid 
so many irniqjjcs familiar to every cidiitmkMl mind. But 
the apparent ease is tine to the extriiiiiti coiwiskitcy and 
sound judgment of Hwift’s reiilimlioti. The concluiioiii 
follow so inevitably from the primary data tlimt wlieii 
they are onee drawn we agree that lliity ecmld not hm% 
been otherwise ; and infer, rashly, that iiii|bod| eoald 
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Ixavo drawn tlioin. It is as easy as lying ; but everybody 
who has seriously tried the experiment knows that even 
lying is by no means so easy aa it appears at first sight. 
In fact, Swift’s success is something unicpie. The charm- 
ing plausibility of every incident, throughout the two first 
parts, commends itself to children, who enjoy definite con- 
crete images, and are fascinated by a world which is at 
once full of marvels, surpassing Jack the Giant Killer and 
the wonders seen by Sindbad, and yet as obviously and un- 
deniably true as the adventures of Robinson Crusoe him- 
self. Nobody who has road the- book can ever forget it ; 
and wo may add that besides the childlike pleasure which 
arises from a distinct realization of a strange world of 
fancy, the two first books are sufficiently good-humoured. 
Swift scorns to bo amused, as well as amusing. They 
were probably written during the least intolerable part of 
his exile. The period of composition includes the years 
of the Vanessa tragedy and of the war of Wood’s half- 
pence; it was finished when Stella’s illness was becoming 
constantly more threatening, and published little more 
than a year before her death. The last books show 
Swift’s most savage temper; but wo may hope that, in 
spite of disoase, disappointments, and a growing alienation 
from mankind, Swift could still enjoy an occasional piece 
of spontaneous, unadulterated fun. lie could still forget 
his cares, and throw the reins on the neck of his fancy. 
At times there is a certain charm oven in the characters. 
Every one hm a liking for the giant maid-of-all-wovk, 
Glumdalelitch, whoso affection for her plaything is a 
quaint inversion of the ordinary relations between Swift 
and his feminine adorers. The grave, stern, irascible man 
can relax after a sort, though his strange idiosyncrasy 
comes out as distinctly in his relaxation as in his passions. 
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ItJHAF, 

I will not dwell tipon IIu.h anpert c»f (fuiiim\ which m 
obvious to every one. There h nindlii'r wliieli 

wo arc forced to hhIc* and wiiifli in nut wry vnsy to nii. 
swor. What does (hiilhrr menti I it h «’h‘arly a witire 
— but who aiul wlmt are it-n objiMinf Swift Idn 

own view very une<|uivot‘jdly. I hnutily hatr hihI de« 
tost that animal called man*" ht^ ^.aVN* ''nlltumoti 1 heart- 
ily love J<din, Peter/rhoniaH, and ho forth/’ lie de<*l:ireH 
that man is not an imimnl rtttiimu!t\ but only titiinum 
capax ; and he then addn, ** I jion tlun oreat foiinilatioa 
of misanthropy , , . . tin' whole Iniiidini^ ttf my tnivtds is 
erected.’^ if the world hinl btii a tio/en Arlitithiiots in 
it,” Iio says in the same leitt^r, ** I wonhl Inirn my travels.” 
Ho induIgOH in a similar reflection to Hlieritbin/ Kscpect 
no moro from man,” he says, ** than mich an animal in eii* 
pablo of, and yon will tsvery <lny Ihul my deneription of 
Fahooa more resenddinjj:. Ym slundd tliink mid deal 
with ovory man as a villain, witimnt calling him so, <ir 
flying from him or valuing him hm Thi« is an <ild true 
lesson.” In spiU^ of thew ..vowaln, of a kind which* in 
Swift, must not be tiiken too lik^ritlty, we find it rather 
bard to admit that the emsema^ of (fuHimt can la.! iin ex- 
pression of this doctrine. The tone beconie^ mortwii iind 
sombre, and ovon ferocious; but it has biaui disputed 
whether in any case* it can be ri^giirditd sitnjdy ii» an 
utterance of misantliropy. 

Gulliver^ B 7^raveh belongs to fi littintry gentle full of 
grotesque and anomalous Its fonw is derived from 

some (,>f the imaginary travels of which Liiciari’s Trm //it- 
tor ^ — itself n burlesque of Home curly triivellcrw* Ittles-'-^ii 
the first example. But it has an iifllidiy ako lo aucli Woki 

* lajttor to Hf!pt4aa!M»r *it, ITM. 

* Letter to Bherldan, Si!|iteiil«f 1 1, 
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as 'Bacon’s Atlantis and More’s Utopia; and, again, to 
later philosophical romances like Oandide and Basselas; 
and not least, perhaps, to the ancient fables, such as 
nard the Fox^ to which Swift refers in the Tale of a Tub. 
J t may be compared, again, to the Pilgrim's Progress and 
the whole family of allegories. The full-blown allegory 
resembles the game of chess said to have been played by 
some ancient monarch, in which the pieces were replaced 
by real human beings. The movements of the actors were 
not d(5tormincd by the passions proper to their character, 
but by the external set of rules imposed upon them by the 
gatne. The allegory is a kind of picture-writing, popular, 
like picture-writing at a certain stage of development, but 
wt'.arisome at more cultivated periods, when we prefer to 
have abstract theoriea conveyed in abstract language, and 
limit the artist to the intrinsic moaning of the images in 
which lie deals. The whole class of more or less allegorical 
writing has thus the peculiarity that something more is 
meant than meets the oar. Part of its meaning depends 
upon a tacit convention in virtue of which a beautiful 
woman, for example, is not simply a beautiful woman, but 
also a representative of Justice and Charity. And as any 
Buch convention is more or loss arbitrary, wo arc often in 
perplexity to interpret the author’s meaning, and also to 
judge of the propriety of the symbols. The allegorical 
intention, again, may be more or less present, ahSlucf a 
book as Gulliver must bo regarded as lying somewhere 
between the allegory and the direct revelation of truth, 
which is more or loss implied in the work of every 
genuine artist. Its true purpose has thus rather puzzled 
critics, ilazlitt’ urges, for example, with his usual brill- 
iancy, that Swift’s purpose was to “strip empty pride 
* Lmbut/tm oti, Migluh Poets. 
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and griindam* of tha air whicli axtaraa! finniin- 

HtancoH throw around tluun.'’ iicct>rtli«gl}% varioa 

tlio HCivlaj m> m to hIiow tha- or thti grmMum 

of otir Bolf-lova, Ho dcu'H thw witli “ prcv 

einion;’' ho trios an rxjtoriniont uinui liiiinan niituro; mid 
with the result tlmt ** nothing stiiid, nothing valuahlo ia 
loft in his sjsttun hut wimhun and virtue.'* Si,i Chdiiver’s 
carrying olT the. tied of lUefuscu is ** a mortifying stroke, 
aimed at natitund glory.'* ** After that, wt^ liavo <iiily 
to eoimidiu' whitdi of the contending partioH wiw in thn 
right.** 

Hai^litt naturally ean see imtliing misiinthroj>ieid t>r in- 
nocent in such a conclusioin ^The niiwk of iiii|iosture is 
torn off the work!, and t»nly ini|H>Htiire can comjiliiin. This 
view, whiedi hfin no doubt its truth, suggests noma obvioui 
doubts. Wt» are not invitetl, as a matter of fact, to attend 
to the c|Uimtit>n of right mu! wrong, m between Lilliput and 
Bleftnieu. The real sentiment in Hwift in that a war be- 
twcon these iniserahk^ pygmies is, in itself, eontemptible; 
and therefiiri), as lie inft^rs, war iHitwtHUi men six feet liigli 
i« equally contemptible. The trutli is that, iiltlunigh Hivift*i 
solution of tlie jiroblem may be called miitlieiniitieiilly pre- 
cise, the prcciHion doim not mttend to the supposcal argu* 
Hiont. If we insist upon treating tlie <|uestion fw one of 
strict logic, the only conclusitm which eould be drawn from 
Gullimr is the very safe tme that the interest of the litmian 
drama docs not de|>end upon the sii^e of the i«tor», A 
pygmy or a giant endowed with all our fuiicticiai and 
tlioughts would Im exiwtiy im Inkrciftting la » being of the 
normal stature. It does not recpiirti » Joiiriiey to iiiiiigiiiary 
regions to teach us so much. And if wti wy that Bwift Ims 
ibown us in his pictures the riml esnence of human lifii, we 
only »ay for him what might be said with iquil f«»t of 
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Shakspeare or Balzac, or any great artist. The bare proof 
that the essence is not dependent upon the external con- 
dition of size is superfluous and irrelevant; and we must 
admit that Swift’s method is childish, or that it does not 
adhere to this strict logical canon, 

Hazlitt, however, comes nearer the truth, as I think, 
when he says that Swift takes a view of human nature ' 
such as might be taken by a being of a higher sphere. 
That, at least, is his purpose ; only, as I think, he pursues 
it by a neglect of “ scientific reasoning.” The use of the 
machinery is simply to bring us into a congenial frame of 
mind. He strikes the key-note of contempt by his imagery 
of dwarfs and giants. We despise the petty quarrels of 
beings six inches high ; and therefore we are prepared to 
despise the wars carried on by a Marlborough and a Eugene. 
We transfer the contempt based upon mere size to the mo- 
tives, which are the same in big men and little. The argu- 
ment, if argument ihere be, is a fallacy ; but it is equally 
efficacious for the feelings. You see the pettiness and 
cruelty of the Lilliputians, who want to conquer an em- 
pire defended by toy-ships ; and you are tacitly invited to 
consider whether the bigness of French men-of-war makes 
an attack upon them more respectable. The force of the 
satire depends ultimately upon the vigour with whioh Swift 
has described the real passions of human beings, or lit- 
tle. He really means to express a bitter contempt for states- 
men and warriors, and seduces us to his side, for the mo- 
ment, by asking us to look at a diminutive representation ' 
of the same beings. The quarrels which depend upon the , 
difference between the high-boots and the low-heeled shoes, 
or upon breaking eggs at the big or little end ; the party 
intrigues which are settled by cutting capers on the tight- 
rope, are meant, of course, in ridicule of political and re- 


ligiouH partien; and itn ftnvr dt*|u*udH ti|Hni our provimiN 
conviutiun that iho {mrty“<|nunTlH hotwcHUi i»ur !VIit»WH aru, 
in fact, c(|unlly coiitciiiptihhv** Hwifl'n i.atir4‘ U ctuigcnial 
to the numtal attitude of all have* |H’r?uu4.drd tlieni» 
seIvcH that men are, in fact, a net id’ ciUitemjdihle fuidn and 
knavcH, in whonc {|uarr(dH niui mufuid .HlaiighteringH thr wiso 
and good could m^t perHuntle lluunmdvcH to take* a mudouH 
intercHt . lie “proven^' nothing, mathmunticaiiy or oilter* 
wine. If you do not nhare Iuh muitinnuitH there h nothing 
in the mure* al tend ion of the aeale to eonviiiee you that 
they arc right; you may my, with Ha/Jiti, that lieroimn 
is an adinirahhs in a Lilliputian an in a Ikohdingnagiani 
and bnliovti that war calla forth pHiriutiHtn, and often ad* 
viUHum civiliyiation. \ What Swift han really done in to pro- 
vide for the man who tleapinea Im Kpetden a itumher of 
oxcocdingly ciTcctive Hyinholn for the utterance i*f hia 
contempt A child m nimply lunuHcd with lligemliiitw 
and LittlecndianH ; a pldloHopher thinkn that the ipientitma 
really at tlm bottom of (llumch f|uamda are in nmlity of 
more acrioiw import; l)Ut the cynic who hiw learnt to 
dblmlieve in the md>ility or wimhnu t»f the greiii miwa of 
hia specicH flnda a niont convenient iuetaphor for exprtiM* 
iiig hb dkbeliof. In thb way (fuiiimrM 7*mmix euntiiina 
a whole gallery of curicatureH thorouglily congenial to the 
deapiBcra of humanity. 

In Brobdingniig Swift in generally mid to he lookitig* 
an Scott expremcH it, through tin! other end of ifiii ti'di- 
scopo. lie wifthea to ahow the gr*)«anei4« of iiieii’fi pii*iioiW| 
an before he low ahown their pettimm Htutio of tlwi tn- 
cidontft are deviaed in thia mniwj ; but we itiay iioikin that 
in Brobdingntig !m recnira to the Lillipiit view. Ilti givii* 
such an applicatioti to hia falde iia tuny lie eniifeiibtit, 
without bothering himaelf m to logiciiJ cotiftlitoiicy* lit 
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points out, indeed, the disgusting appearances which would 
be presented by a magnified human body ; but the King 
of Brobdingnag looks down upon Gulliver, just as Gulliver 
looked down upon the Lilliputians. The monarch sums 
up his view emphatically enough by saying, after listening 
to Gulliver’s version of modern history, that “ the bulk of 
your natives appear to me to be the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl 
upon the face of the earth.” In Lilliput and Brobding- 
nag, however, the satire scarcely goes beyond pardonable 
limits. The details are often simply amusing, such as 
Gulliver’s fear, when he gets home, of trampling upon the 
pygmies whom he sees around him. And even the severest 
satire may be taken without offence by every one who 
believes that petty motives, folly and selfishness, play a 
large enough part in human life to justify some indignant 
exaggerations. It is in the later parts that the ferocity 
of the man utters itself more fully. The ridicule of the 
inventors in the third book is, as Arbuthnot said at once, 
the least successful part of the whole ; not only because 
Swift was getting beyond his knowledge, and beyond the 
range of his strongest antipathies, but also because there is 
no longer the ingenious plausibility of the earlier books. 
The voyage to the Houyhnhnms, which forms the best 
part, is more powerful, but more painful and repulsive. 

A word must here said of the most unpleasant part i | 
of Swift’s character/^ A morbid interest in the physically 
disgusting is shown in several of his writings. -^ome minor 
pieces, which ought to have been burnt, simply make the 
gorge rise. Mrs. Pilkington tells us, and we can for once 
believe her, that one ‘‘poem” actually made her mother 
sick. It is idle to excuse this on the ground of contem- 
porary freedom of speech. His contemporaries were 
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heartily disgusted. Indeed, though it is trae that tli#y 
revealed certain propensities more openly, I see no tmmtn 
to tliink that such propensities were really stronger in them 
tlmn in their doscendants. The objection ti) Swift i« not 
that ho spoke plainly, but that ho brooded over filth un- 
necessarily, No parallel can bo found ft>r his tendency 
even in writers, for example, like Bmollett and Field irtg, 
who can be coarse enough when they plofiHO, but whoio 
freedom of speech reveals none of Swift’s rm^rhid teiidoncy. 
His indulgence in revolting images is to some extent tin 
indication of a diseased condition of Ids mind, perhiipa of 
actual mental decay. Delany says that it grew upon him 
in his later years, and, very gratuitously, attributes It to 
Pope’s influence, VTho peculiarity is the more rtuimrkable, 
because Swift was a man of the most scrupulous petmmal 
cleanliness. Ho was always enforcing this virtue with 
special emphasis. He was rigorously observiint of decency 
in ordinary conversation. Delany once naw him fall 
into a furious resentment” with Stella for very small 
failure of delicacy.” So far from being Imbitually coarae, 
he pushed fastidiousness to the verge of prudery. It ia 
one of the superficial paradoxes of Bwift’a character that 
this very shrinking from filth boemmo perverted into «i 
apparently opposite tendency. In truth, hia inten»e rti* 
pngnanoe to certain images led him to w» them a« tiii 
only adequate expression of his savage contempt liistanctt 
might bo given in some early satiret, and in the iitt^k 
upon Dissenters in the Tuk of a Tuk Hi« Intentity of 
loathing leads him to besmear his antagonist with filth. 
He becomes disgusting in the effort to express fik ilingtiat 
As his misanthropy deepened he applied the wuno ntclliod 
to mankind at largo. lie taaw wide the veil of dtcancy 
to show the bestial clementa of Imman naluw; tad hii 
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(‘-haractcrintic irony malcos him preserve an apparent calm- 
noBB (luring ilie revolting oxLiMtion. His state of mind 
is Btrictly analogous to that of some religious ascetics, who 
Btimulato tlunr contempt for the Rosh by fixing their gaze 
upon decaying bodies. They seek to check the love of 
beauty by showing us beauty in the grave. The cynic in 
Mr. Tennyson’s poem tells us that every face, however 
full— 

“ Padded round with flesh and blood, 

Is but moulded on a skull.” 

Swift — a practised self-tormentor, though not in the 
ordinary ascetic sense — mortifies any disposition to admire 
his fellows by dwelling upon the physical necessities which 
seem to lower and degrade human pride. Beauty is but 
skin deep ; beneath it is a vile carcase. He always sees 
the ‘‘flayed woman” of the Tah of a Tub, The thought 
is hideous, hateful, horrible, and therefore it fascinates 
him. Ho loves to dwell upon the hateful, because it jus- 
tifies his hate. Ho nurses his misanthropy, as he might 
tear his flesh to keep his mortality before bis eyes. 

The Yahoo is the embodiment of the bestial element 
in man; and Swift in his wrath takes the bestial for 
the predominating element. The hideous, filthy, lustful 
monster yet assorts its relationship to him in the most 
humiliating fashion : and ho traces in its conduct the 
resemblance to all the main activities of the human being. 
Like the human being, it fights and squabbles for the 
satisfaction of its lust, or to gain certain shiny yellow 
stones; it befouls the weak and fawns upon the strong 
with loathsome compliance ; shows a strange love of dirt, 
and incurs diseases by laziness and gluttony. Gulliver 
gives an account of his own breed of Yahoos, from 
which it seems that they differ from the subjects of the 
24 
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IhniylinliiiinB only by Bhnwini^ I ho numt^ prupminitioM 4in 
n liu’^or Bojito ; niul hi^ r<iii;irL* flint jii! 

tlH‘ir innlitutionH art'^ tlrfr.iH in rruHsm, 

find by in virtui*/* 1ltf litilnnus, lut’un- 

\vhilt% roproHnnt Hwifl’n rt‘»|>iu: thry |}rn‘“.|HT hihI aro 
hnpp}\ tnithful, virtutui^* mul ut4o !♦» tlin- 

ponso with lawyers phynioiatH* luhuHtrM luul all tin* ttfhor 
apparnitiB of nu fitoto rivili/.iUit*n, It in in tluH thHirino* 
HH I may olmorvo in pa-HHiit*.^, tliiii Swift fall;H in with <b«i» 
win aiul tin' rovtdut innistn. thion^b th«*y brlirvtnl itj huiiian 
|)orfeeti!4Hiy, while liii-y triinnl every e\bUiti«: evil t«i ihci 
impoBturoH ainl r(»rrnptionH eH^teiiiia! to nil HyMtinim of 
(‘rnmcnit. t vSwift’.H view c»f Iminiin nature in loo blitek to 
admit of any ln»pes of tlnur inillenniunK 

The full wrath of Swift iiKaiiHt bin BpeeieH «lniw« it#i4*lf 
in thin ghastly earieature. It in limnenlahle ami iniitiftil, 
though evmi here we ret‘ogni/.e the niorluti perversion «if 
a nolde wrath agaitist oppresnion. <hie oIIht p«*rtriiit in 
Swift’H gallery tleniamls a iiii*nient*s notire. N*» p^ietie 
picture in I>iinte or Milton am eseeeii the hI, range ptnver 
of hia prom^ dcHeription of the Striihl!*rugs-’ those hiileotia 
immortals %vho are tliinined to an everliisting life of driv* 
oiling incompeieina*. It is a triinHlittion *i| the affeetirig 
myth of TithoniiH into the repnlnive i|f*tiiik «if downright 
pn:m It in idle to af*ek for iitiy parlimihir tiioriil from 
thoBo liideouH phantoniH of Swift's disnin! iufrrmK They 
embody the U^rror wluelt waa ImunUiig his imiigiiniliiin 
old ago wim ilrawing upon hifin Hn* siglit, he sriyn liine 
ftolfi rIiouIcI rciconeile n man to tlenlh. lint niinte «f reefin- 
ciliatiori in terribly elmrntderistie, life m Init n weary 
biwincHH at beat ; but, at least, we eiiiiiiot wish In drailt mo 
ropulBive a cup to the dregs, wtien even the illiiiiorii wliicli 
cheercid iw iit momenta hiive bttiii rtilfilci^Iy dlfitr<ij«4 
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Swift was but too clearly prophesying the melancholy de- 
cay into which he was himself to sink. 

The later books of Gulliver have been in some sense 
excised from the popular editions of the Travels. The 
Yahoos, and Houyhnhnms, and Struldbrugs are, indeed, 
known by name almost as well as the inhabitants of Lilli- 
put and Brobdingnag ; but this part of the book is cer- 
tainly not reading for babes. It was, probably, written 
during the years when he was attacking public corruption, 
and when his private happiness was being destroyed — when, 
therefore, his wrath against mankind and against his own 
fate was stimulated to the highest pitch. Readers who 
wish to indulge in a harmless play of fancy will do well 
to omit the last two voyages, for the strain of misan- 
thropy which breathes in them is simply oppressive. 
They are, probably, the sources from which the popular 
impression of Swift’s character is often derived. It is 
important, therefore, to remember that they were wrung 
from him in later years, after a life tormented by constant 
disappointment and disease. Most people hate the mis- 
anthropist, even if they are forced to admire his power. 
Yet we must not be carried too far by the words. Swift’s 
misanthropy was not all ignoble. We generally prefer 
flattery even to sympathy. We like the man who is blind 
to our faults better than the man who sees them and yet 
pities our distresses. We have the same kind of feeling 
for the race as we have in our own case. We are attract- 
ed by the kindly optimist who assures us that good pre- 
dominates in everything and everybody, and believes that 
a speedy advent of the millennium must reward our mani- 
fold excellence. We cannot forgive those who hold men 
to be “mostly fools,” or, as Swift would assert, mere 
brutes in disguise, and even carry out that disagreeable 
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opinion in detail. There in iiiiromforiiihle, and 

iherefon^ repellent of Hytnpatliy, in the iiioimI witirh tiwellfi 
ninm the darker nitie of HOfbt}%eveii ihoitgli with wriith- 
fnl indigrifitioii ii^ainHi the irrannivalih^ evik, Hwiftk 
hatred (d oppreHnioii, burning and goiuuno m it %vm, ifi tm 
apology with incmi refulera f<tr Ida |M*raeverfiiiee in iwiiiTi* 
ing itB exinUuico. **Hpeiik oonifortaid*^ thiiig-H to na'* ia 
the ery of men to tlio prophet in nil agea; iiiui he win* 
would annault nlmneH iimat eount up*»n ofTending mmiy 
who do not ii]»prt»ve them^ Imt who woukb t!ierefort% prefer 
not to Indieve in tliein/ Swift, tin*, mixed an iimount of 
egcuam with hin virttnniH indignation wliieii elearly lowers 
hm moral dignity. ‘He really Imten wrongs to his rmi; 
Init his scnsitivenemi is rouHinl wlien tliey are irijtirim Ui 
himself^ and conimitba! by his eneinii's. The indtuiiiiable 
spirit whieli made him ineapable even td yielding t,o mcm- 
sity, which mnkes him beat ineessfintly against the barn 
which it wtui InipeUma to breiiki ami therefore waaie 
cfs which might have done good m^rviee liy aiming at ttin 
unattainable, and nnming grudges against inexorable iie- 
ecftiity, limits our sympathy with his kitter niiture. Yet 
some of us may take m different view, iitid mlher pity 
than condemn the woundiHl spirit Uirtured and jMirteit* 
od, in couiideratlon «d the nml jiliilanlliropy which iiiidtr^ 
Has the misanthropy, and the nghtiH..nia halrtal cd hrutaltly 
and oppression which b Imt the wminy side of a giuieroui 
»ym|mtliy* At least, we should be rather awed Ihiin ni« 
palled by this apisctimle of a nature of magn ificettt fiower 
struck down, bruistHi ami crushed under fortiine, mid yet 
fronting all imtagonista with increasing pride, find coin- 
forting itself with scorn mm% when it can m Iciiipr injnrt 
its adrorBarica* 


CHAPTER IX. 


DKOLINK. 

Swift survived Ms final settlement in Ireland for more 
than thirty years, though during the last five or six it was 
but the outside shell of him that lived. During every 
day in all those years Swift must have eaten and drunk, 
and somehow or other got through the twenty-four hours. 
The war against Wood’s halfpence employed at most a 
few months in 1724, and all his other political writings 
would scarcely fill a volume of this size. A modern jour- 
nalist who could prove that he had written as little in six 
months would deserve a testimonial. Gulliver*$ Travels 
appeared in 1727, and ten years were to pass before his 
intellect became hopelessly clouded. How was the re- 
mainder of his time filled ? 

The death of Stella marks a critical point. Swift told 
Gay in 1723 that it had taken three years to reconcile 
him to the country to which he was condemned forever. 
Ho came back “ with an ill head and an aching heart.”' 
Ho was separated from the friends he had loved, and too 
old to make now friends. A man, as he says elsewhere,* 
who had been bred in a coal-pit might pass his time in it 
well enough ; but if sent back to it after a few months in 
upper air ho would find content less easy. Swift, in fact, 

> To Bolingbroke, May, 1719. 

* To Pope and Gay, October 16, 1726. 
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ncn'Fi* bfcmnc rrHitt^nect in IIh* ** otjalpit,'" nr, tij tini^ jiiM>t!»*r 
of luH plir.WH, tlio wri‘t4’lHM|. tiirfy Iml,* prtHtsn,” 
of whic'ti Iio onuUi 4»iily niiy tluit it wif. ;i ** p!.-iro |o»oii 
eiKMigli to dio in,’*' Yot ho liooiuno %t» fsir m 

to Hlmp.0 a toh»ra!>h' (^xiHivnw otii of tio* fruL^itniitH loft to 
hini.x Intollii<:oiit ami rultivatod imii in I HiMiii, oHpt*«*ially 
amon^Ht tho rloru^y ami tho Follows t«f IVinity < 
gathoriHl round thoir faimuH rouiitryuiiiii. Swift fonuod 
a iitilo court; hn ndd^otl up Iuh rlaHHirn to tho acndciuical 
Htandanl, read a good <h%Hl af hintory, atu! ovi*n aiiUHCil 
hliUH(!lf witli mathematics. Ilo received iui Sunday h at 
the. dcaiHTj, tliough Ids cutcrtaimncidH m*cm to have hecu 
rather too econmuicid for the Uiste of Idn guc^u. **T!m 
ladicB,’*’* and Mvn, IHuglcy, wen^ rtHaigid/,cd m iimrti 
or loHH domcHticatod with him. Htcdln liel|ied to roceivo 
hia gucHtH, though md ontetmildy tin niisiros?* of the luttiHi*- 
hold; and, if we may aeee{»t SwifFn oKtimate of her social 
talenta, mmi have heen a very charming !io»te«H, If mmw 
of BwifCn guenlH wen^ ill at ease in iiresenee of the im|»eri" 
oim and nunaly exile, wo may lielievi^ that fluring Htella'ii 
life there wan mon^ thim a men' Hemlilanco of itgreeahht 
fiociaty at the deanery. Her death, m i tfdiiny telk uh/ led 
to a painful tduingo. Hwtft*?i temfier heciiim^ mmr iind uii* 
governable ; hia avarice grew into a tmmmnmm ; at tinieH 
he grudged even a nlngle Itotth^ t»f wine u* liis friemlii. 
The ghhlintmH and deiifnea^ which liinl tori«ente«l him by 
lltH now imeame a part of hiM life. Uemling eatiie to he 
impoMBtble, beciiiiHe (aw I>elii«y think?') Idu 'ol»Httitiite refii«tl 
to wear apeetaeloH Imd injured hi?« niglii. lie ^tilt »triig» 
glad liard agalnat diaeiiae; he rodi' energeliriilly, tliotigh 
two aervanta had to neeoinpiiny him, in mm^ of arridefili 
from giddincHH ; he iotik regular ** ctiiiilitulioitab tip ainl 
* Drittiiy, |i. 144. 
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down Bt?urs=i wlicn he conld not go out. His friends thought 
that lie injured himself by ovcr-cxercisc, and the battle 
was necessarily a losing one. Gradually the gloom deep- 
ened ; friends dropped oil: by dc«ath, and were alienated by 
his moody temper ; he was surrounded, as they thought, 
by designing sycophants. His cousin, Mrs. Whiteway, who 
took care of him in his last years, seems to have been both 
kindly and sensible ; but he became unconscious of kind- 
ness, and in 1741 had to be put under restraint. We may 
briefly fill up sonu^ details in the picture. 

I* Swift at .Dublin recalls Napoleon at Elba. The duties 
of a deanery arc not supposed, I believe, to give absorbing 
employment for all the faculties of the incumbent ; but an 
empire, however small, may be governed ; and Swift at an 
early period set about establishing his supremacy within 
his small domainsC.. lie maintained his prerogatives against 
the archbishop, and subdued his chapter. His inferiors 
submitted, and could not fail to recognize his zeal for the 
honour of the body. But his superiors found him less 
amenable, f He encountered episcopal authority with his 
old haughtiness. lie bade an encroaching bishop remem- 
ber tliat be was speaking “ to a clergyman, and not to a 
footman.”' He fell upon an ol(# friend, Sterne, the Bish- 
op of Ologhcr, for granting a lease to some “ old fanatic 
knight.” He takes the opportunity of reviling the bish- 
ops for favouring ** two abominable bills for beggaring and 
enslaving the clergy (which took their birth from hell),” 
and says tlmt ho had thereupon resolved to have “no more 
commerce with persons of such prodigious grandeur, who, 
1 feared, in a little time, would expect mo to Mss their 
slipper.”* He would not even look into a coach, lest he 

* Bisliop of Meath, May 22, 1719. 

s To Bishop of Ologher, July, 1788. 
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Rhoiild mi\ «ich a thing m h ln«ht»|i — ii iiglit that would 
itrika hiiii with terror, lit it tnitar wilin^ lia tliwrrihtm Ba- 
tiiu liH tlia hiiiliiop to whom thi^ rent of llm Bi'itidi aru 
silffragiuw. IHh lIuM^ry wan thiii tht» Euglifih Clovrrfittiant 
alwiiya appoiutiHl mhuimhla diviitrii, hut tliiit iiiiluckily all 
tha luiw hinhopH vvart^ murdi’rt*d utt tlotiiwliiw ilmth lij 
higliwiiyiiuuu wht» Unik thoir rolwii iuhI patents, mid mi 
iwurpad tliu Irinh artm. It h not Burpriiiiiip: that Hwift'a 
apincopiil ao(|UinntntuHi wiih iiiiulrd. 

In luH ttcmii'ry Swift dimduirgiHi hi« duties with dei|H.iti« 
btinevolenee, lie perforinetl ihti servieen^ carefully eriit- 
cisad young preacherH, got Iuh iinuiical frimila Ui help liim 
in rt^igulaiing Iuh choir, looked candidly after tlie cmiheilral 
rapairs, and itnprovetl the nfvertmm at the coat <d Ida t>wii 
liiUircHtH. Ilia pugnacity broke out n^peaUidly efaii in 
Huch appanutily safe tlirectiona. He erected a inotnmieni 
to the Duke of Sehotnherg afktr an alUunpt to make tlie 
duke^H dmeendanta pay for it theiiiaelveH* Hu aaid lliat if 
they tried to avoid the duty by recliiitiiing the IkmIj, h© 
would taka up the bonea, and put the akeletoii ** In hti 
regiiter ofilce, in \m a nieniorial of their liwiuniaa to all 
poatarity*’'* He tinally relieved Ida feelings by ait epitaph, 
which k 14 bitter taunt againut the dukek rislatiotia. 

Happily, ha gave leaa etpdvmml prttofa of the etiergy 
which ha could put into hk dutiaa, Hk eliirily wi* tin- 
iurpasaed both for amount and judiatotia ilbtrlbiitlon* 
Dalany deckras tliat in apilo of hk avaricto li« wotdd give 
five pounda more oaaily than riclier man w.iiiittl give m 
many ibilllnp. ** 1 never,** aaya tlik gotal aulliorlty, ** mw 
poor io candully and aonioien^otialy attondad to in iiiy 
life as thoio of hk calhedral.** lit iiiiriKluC'tii wicl carrW 
out within hk own domaiitH a pltii for dklingtiiildnf 1^# 
* fo Cmtam, May 10, IW. 
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deserving poor by badges — in anticipation of modern 
scbemes for ^‘organization of charity.’V the first 

five hundred pounds which he possessed he formed a fund 
for granting loans to industrious tradesmen and citizens, 
to be repaid by weekly instalments. It was said that by 
this scheme he had been the means of putting more than 
two hundred families in a comfortable way of living.' He 
had, says Delany, a whole “ seraglio ” of distressed old 
women in Dublin ; there was scarcely a lane in the whole 
city where he had not such a “ mistress.’' He saluted 
them kindly, inquired into their aifairs, bought trifles from 
them, and gave them such titles as Pullagowna, Stiirapa- 
nympha, and so forth. The phrase “seraglio” may re- 
mind us of Johnson’s establishment, who has shown his 
prejudice against Swift in nothing more than in misjudg- 
ing a charity akin to his own, though apparently directed 
with more discretion. The “ rabble,” it is clear, might be 
grateful for other than political services. To personal de- 
pendents ho was equally liberal. He supported his wid- 
owed sister, who had married a scapegrace in opposition 
to his wishes. He allowed an annuity of 52 Z. a year to 
Stella’s companion, Mrs. Dingloy, and made her suppose 
that the money was not a gift, but the produce of a fund 
for which he was trustee. He showed the same liberality 
to Mrs. Eidgway, daughter of his old housekeeper, Mrs. 
Brent, paying her an aimuity of 20^., and giving her a 
bond to secure the payment in case of accidents. Consid- 
ejdng the narrowness of Swift’s income, and that he seems 
iJso to have had considerable trouble about obtaining his 
rants and securing his invested savings, we may say that 
Idi so-called “ avarice ” was not inconsistent with unusual 

* Substanoo of a apeecli to the Mayor of Dublin. BVanklin left 
a ifum of money to be employ (ui in a similar way. 
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munificence. He pared Ms personal expenditure to the 
quick, not that he might be rich, but that he might be 
liberal. 

Though for one reason or other Swift was at open war 
with a good many of the higher classes, his court was 
Xbot without distinguished favourites. \ The most conspic- 
uous amongst them were Delany and Sheridan. Delany 
( 1685 - 1768 ), when Swift first knew him, was a Fellow of 
Trinity College. He was a scholar, and a man of much 
good feeling and intelligence, and eminently agreeable in 
society ; his theological treatises seem to have been fan- 
ciful, but he could write pleasant verses, and had great 
reputation as a college tutor. He married two rich wives, 
and Swift testifies that his good qualities were not the 
worse for his wealth, nor his purse generally fuller. He 
was so much given to hospitality as to be always rather 
in difficulties. He was a man of too much amiability and 
social suavity not to be a little shocked at some of Swift’s 
savage outbursts, and scandalized by his occasional impro- 
prieties. Yet he appreciated the nobler qualities of the 
staunch, if rather alarming, friend. It is curious to 
remember that his second wife, who was one of Swift’s 
later correspondents, survived to be the venerated friend 
of Fanny Burney (1752 — 1840 ), and that many living 
people may thus remember one who was familiar with 
the latest of Swift’s female favourites. Swift’s closest 
friend and crony, however, was the elder Sheridan, the 
ancestor of a race fertile in genius, though unluckily his 
son, Swift’s biographer, seems to have transmitted without 
possessing any share of it. Thomas Sheridan, the elder, 
was the typical Irishman — kindly, witty, blundering, full 
of talents and imprudences, careless of dignity, and a child 
in the ways of the world. He was a prosperous school- 
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inaHter in Dublin wlicn Swift first made bis acquaintance 
(about 1718), so prosperous as to decline a less precarious 
post, of which Swift got him the offer. 

After the war of Wood’s halfpence Swift became 
friendly with Carteret, whom he respected as a man of 
gcmuinc ability, and who had besides the virtue of being 
thoroughly distrusted by Walpole. When Carteret was 
asked how he had Huccecdcd in Ireland he replied that 
he had pleased Dr. Swift. Swift took advantage of the 
mutual good-will to recommend several promising clcrgy- 
num to Carteret’s notice, lie was specially warm in be- 
half of Sheridan, who received the first vacant living and 
a chaplaincy. Sheridan characteristically spoilt his own 
chances by preaching a sermon, upon the day of the 
accession of the Hanoverian family, from the text, “ Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The sermon was 
not political, and the selection of the text a pure accident; 
hut Sheridan was accused of Jacobitism, and lost his chap- 
lalru^ in consccpionco. Though generously compensated 
by tlie friend in whoso pulpit ho had committed this 
“Sheridan ism,” he got into difficulties. Ilis school fell 
off; he excihanged his preferments for others less prefer- 
able; he failed in a school at Cavan, and ultimately the 
pta>r man came back to die at Dublin, in 1738, in dis- 
tressed circumstances. Swift’s relations with him were 
thoroughly characteristic. He defended his cause ener- 
goiicaliy ; gave him moat admirably good advice in rather 
dictatorial terms ; admitted him to the closest familiarity, 
and sometimes lost his temper when Sheridan took a lib- 
erty at the wrong moment, or resonted the liberties taken 
by himself. A queer character of the Second Solomon,” 
written, it seems, in 1729, shows the severity with which 
Swift could somotimos judge his shiftless and impulsive 


friend, and the irritaldlity witli 'wlmh he fonid tmm', 
occasional asaertionn of tiulepe?uieiice. Hi' m oxtnniiei 
proud and captions^’ says Hwift, and to resent m a' 

affront or irulii^nity what was never inteiidril for either, 
but wbat, wo must !iiid ii wtronij^ likoiiess to liotli 
One cause of poor Shoridaii*H trouldon wiia doiihtltM tlia 
aBsipfiusl by Swift. Mrs. Hlirridan, says ibis frnnk criilr 
is the most disaon'oablt? boant in Kur«ipo," a ** nu wt fill In 
slut, lazy and siothful, luxurnnis, ill-riatnrod, lUivimi*, mw 
piciouH,” and yvi to i^uvorn Shoridaii. Tlitfi m 

tirnatc was appanmtly sliiirot! by her husband, wlio iiiiilri 
various referoncoH to lior detostiition of Swift In njdti 
of all jars, Swift wrts not only intiiniito with Htiorithiii aini 
energetic in helping hint but to fdl appeiiriifice reiifly hivtai 
him. Swift eaine to HheridanV housii wfirn the workmen 
were moving the funiitunt prepiiraitiry to hi» depnrturc 
for Cavan. Swift buwt into tears, iiinl hi«t himwdf in » 
dark closet before he eonld regain his self^piimmsiom Hr 
paid a visit to liis old frimut iifterwiirds, but wan now In 
that painful and morbiil slate in which violent «iutl)reiik« 
of passion made him frtajuenily int<ileralile. Hour Sheri- 
dan rashly ventured to fulfil fin old engageiiient that he 
would tell Swift frankly of a grewing inflrtiiily, nnd %md 
something about avarice. ** Doetur/* replied Hw ifi, 
icantly, “did you mwar read (Hi Him r When HliPridiiii 
soon afterwards sold his acdiotd to reltirit U* Hiililiit Swift 
received his old friend «o inhcwpitiibly lliiit Klu^ridan loft 
him, never again to enter Hie Itoiim Hwifi, tmleeil, tiail 
ceased to be Swift, and Bherkliit di«t wioti fifli^rwanbi. 
Swift often sought relhif from the ilrrariie*^^ of Itiii 
deamuy by retiring to, or nittier by tiikiiig pmmmmrn of, 
Ids friends’ country hotwm In tin h* uliiyifd for mm§ 
months, together with “ tfiii lidiri*;' at Quilri, a amiilj 
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country house of Sheridan’s, and compiled an account of 
the deficiencies of the establishment — meant to be con- 
tinued weekly. Broken tables, doors without locks, a 
chimney stuffed with the Dean’s great-coat, a solitary pair 
of tongs forced to attend all the fireplaces and also to take 
the meat from the pot, holes in the floor, spikes protrud- 
ing from the bedsteads, are some of the items ; whilst the 
servants are all thieves, and act upon the proverb, “The 
worse their sty, the longer they lie.” Swift amused him- 
self hero and elsewhere by indulging his taste in landscape 
gardening, without the consent and often to the annoy- 
ance of the proprietor. In 1 ^ 28 — the year of Stella’s 
death — lie passed eight months at Sir Arthur Acheson’s, 
near Market Hill. He was sickly, languid, and anxious to 
escape from Dublin, where he had no company but that of 
his “old I’rcsbytorian housekeeper, Mrs. Brent.” He had, 
however, energy enough to take the household in hand 
after his usual fashion. He superintended Lady Acheson’s 
studios, made her read to him, gave her plenty of good 
advice ; bullied the butler ; looked after the dairy and the 
garden, and annoyed Sir Arthur by summarily cutting 
down an old thorn-tree. He liked the place so much that 
he thought of building a house there, which was to be 
called Drapier’s Hall, but abandoned the project for 
reasons which, after his fashion, he expressed with great 
frankness in a poem. Probably the chief reason was the 
very obvious one which strikes all people who are tempted 
to build; but that upon which he chiefly dwells is Sir 
Arthur’s defects as an entertainer. The knight used, it 
seems, to lose himself in metaphysical raoonings when he 
should have been talking to Swift and attending to his 
gardens and farms. Swift entered a house less as a guest 
than a conqueror. His dominion, it is clear, must have 
9 ^ 
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becDino bimlotiBomc in Iuh later yours, wlitm his toin|i«r 
waa becoming savage and hin fanoic'H nun*e im|Hirioui. 

Such a man wan the natural prey of ayoophants, w!w 
would boar his humours fur interontiHi motives, Anumgi^l 
Swift’s numorouH elioulH some douhtkms hi^h^ngoci to this 
olaHH, The oltl notul of patroni^irig ami proteoting still 
(liH[>layrt itnolf ; and there is sonndhing very touching in 
the xcal for Ins frietuls which survived breaking heiilili and 
mental decay. His (torn'Hpondtmce is full of eager advii^ 
eacy. Poor Miss Kelly, negli*cted by an unnatural parent, 
(uuucs to Swift m her naiunil advim^r* He intereedeii mi 
behalf of tho prodigal son of a Mr. FiUllerbert in a letter 
which is a model of judicious and delicate advocacy. Ilia 
old friend, Barber, had prospered in businoHs ; he was Ixmi 
Mayor of London in 17311, and hmked ufH»n Hwift as ilie 
founder of his fortumts. To him, “my dear good old 
friend in the best and worst times,” Bwift writes ii mmm 
of letters, full of pathetic utterances of Ids regrets for old 
friends amidst increasing infirmiticH, and full also of 
peals on behalf of others. He itHlueed Barl>er to give a 
chaplaincy to Pilkington, a young clergyman of wlnwc 
talent and modesty Bwift thoroughly convinced. Mra. 
Pilkington was a small poetess, and tho pair ha«l erefit 
Into some intimacy at tho deanery. Unluckily, Bwift had 
reasons to repent his patronage, Tho pair wens ©cjually 
worthless, Tho husband tried to get a divorce, find tha 
wife sank into misery. One of her last eicperittiitit« wf» 
to publish by subscription certain ** Memoirii,” wideli coin 
tain some interesting btit untrustworthy tinecdciUM of 
Swift’s later years.* He hiul ratlier better luck with M». 
Barber, wife of a Dublin woollen-draper, who, ns Bwift iiiy % 

* See alao the ourious lettoire from Mrs. Pilkington in 
oorrespondenoe. 
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was “poetically given, and, for a woman. Lad a sort of 
genius that way.” He pressed her claims not only upon 
her namesake, the Mayor, but upon Lord Carteret, Lady 
Betty Germaine, and Gay and his Duchess. A forged 
letter to Queen Caroline in Swift’s name on behalf of this 
poetess naturally raised some suspicions. Swift, however, 
must have been convinced of her innocence. He con- 
tinued his interest in her for years, during which we are 
glad to find that she gave up poetry for selling Irish linens 
and letting lodgings at Bath ; and one of Swift’s last acts 
before his decay was to present her, at her own request, 
with the copyright of his Polite Conversations, Every- 
body, she said, would subscribe for a work of S wift’s, and 
it would put her in easy circumstances. Mrs. Barber 
clearly had no delicacy in turning Swift’s liberality to 
account; but she was a respectable and sensible woman, 
and managed to bring up two sons to professions. Liber- 
ality of this kind came naturally to Swift. He provided 
for a broken-down old officer. Captain Creichton, by comr 
piling his memoirs for him, to be published by subscrip- 
tion. “I never,” he says in 1735, “got a farthing l)y 
anything I wrote — except once by Pope’s prudent man- 
agement.” This probably refers to Gulliver^ for which he 
seems to have received 200L He apparently gave his 
share in the profits of the Miscellanies to the widow of a 
Dublin printer. 

A few words may now be said about these last writ- 
ings. In reading some of them we must remember his 
later mode of life. He generally dined alone, or with old 
Mrs. Brent, then sat alone in his closet till he went to bed 
at eleven. The best company in Dublin, he said, was 
barely tolerable, and those who had been tolerable were 
now insupportable. He could no longer read by candle^ 
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light, and hia only wan tci wrili' rnhl»i*ii», iinwt «f 

which lio burnt The nicrc^^t trillcH thiit hi^ cvit wrt»t*% 
he »ayH in liMl, “arc srritniH plhitm«>phiriil htriibrith'iiii 
in comparison to what 1 now Inisj inysrif iiboiit/' Hiis, 
however, wa« but the tlrvch>piiirnt of a ItfcUmg |.irmctic«. 
His favourite maxim, Vive h hujakih, is often t|tii»t4^<i by 
Pope and Bolingbroke. Ah he hail punniHl in litii yotitli 
with Lord lierkelcy, so he amustHl himwdf in later ymn 
by a couHtaui itiicnduingc of trillim with his frsimds, and 
above all witli Hheriihim Many of themi triflon have hmui 
prcicrvoti; they riuige from really good of 

Swift's railicr Hartlonic humour down to bad riddles and 
a peculiar kind of playing upon words. A brief apoctmtsu 
of one variety will bo amply mdllcient Hhertdan writes 
to Swift : Tir/m a re vrri tie mi riofa tio ii oreii hi 
afmi i I’ho words separately are l^tin, nnil lire ki 

bo road into the Knglblr--'** Times are very demi; not a 
doit or a Hhilling at all iny eslate,” Swift writes to 
Sheridan in Knglish, wliieli readi into latin* ** Am I my 
vain a rabble is,’' moauH, Amke tmirmhiiii w» forth. 
Whola manuscript books are alill in t?xistenee filled with 
jai^on of thii kind. PlmrloH Fox declared thit Swift 
mu«t bo a good-naturml man to have had aticli a love of 
nornionse. c^o may admit mime of it to la? a |iriictf of 
good-humour in the name mniM m m love of itie liaefe- 
gammon in which he aometimea indulged.# It iliciwi, iiial 
is, a willingness to kill time in c,om|miiy. Iltii it fiiti»l Iw 
admitted that the impremiioii becomes tlifforeiil wlwit wc 
think of Swift in his aolitude waating the anwi vigorotti 
intellect in the country upon iiigtnuitie* litiifiilli iltal of 
the coinpoier of double aeroitics. I'^lani litokim that 
the habit holpdi to weaken tiii iiitell^ it 

showed that M» inteUoct wa« preying upwi itetlf. Owm 
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more we have to think of the ‘‘ conjured spirit ’’ and the 
ropes of sand. Nothing can well be more lamentable. 
Books full of this stufi: impress us like products of the 
painful ingenuity by which some prisoner for life has 
tried to relieve himself of the intolerable burden of soli- 
tary confinement. Swift seems to betray the secret when 
he tells Bolingbroke that at his age I often thought of 
death ; but now it is never out of my mind.” He repeats 
this more than once. He docs not fear death, he says ; 
indeed, ho longed for it. His regular farewell to a friend 
was, “ Good-night ; I hope I shall never see you again.” 
He had long been in the habit of lamenting ” his birth- 
day, though, in earlier days, Stella and other friends had 
celebrated the anniversary. Now it became a day of un- 
mixed gloom, and the chapter in which Job curses the 
hour of his birth lay open all day on his table. “ And 
yet,” he says, “I love la bagatelle better than ever.” 
Rather wo should say, and therefore,” for in truth ibhe 
only excuse for such trifling was the impossibility of find- 
ing any other escape from settled gloom. Friends, indeed, 
seem to have adopted at times the theory that a humour- 
ist must always bo on the broad grin. They called him 
the laughto^loving” Doan, and thought Gulliver a “ mer- 
ry book.” A strange effect is produced when, between 
two of the letters in which Swift utters the bitterest ag- 
onies of his soul during Stella’s illness, wo have a letter 
from Bolingbroke to the “ three Yahoos of Twickenham ” 
(Pope, Gay, and Swift), referring to Swift’s “ divine sci- 
ence, la bagatelkj^ and ending with the benediction, 
‘‘Mirth bo with youl” From such mirth we can only 
say, may Heaven protect us, for it would remind us of 
nothing but the mirth of Redgauntlet’s companions when 
they sat dead (and damned) at their ghastly revelry, and 
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their liinf^hler pa?4^r«l into ^utii wihl %ntin«|M miifir the 
ilnriog piper'H ** vrry itailn lurit hhir.*' 

It is lUit, li«*wevt'r, to hr ififrrrnl lliiil itll SwiI|.‘m rtn-rr.^’ 
tioiw were hi» <ire.nry as this Aiticto‘t*i4liii» «»r lli;4! fin*. 
tkmftiieHH nlwiiyn rovrnsl lut iieiiin^ Tlit-rr in rPiil 

huminir, luel not idl of liiltor lliivour, in Mniir of ifir trifle* 
wliieh pnHHetl between Hwifl luul hi* frieioh, Thi^ tmmi 
fiunoUH in the poem railed 77ir i^hirnlum ihlt^tkd^ 

the cpiesiion Inhng whether an td*l btiiiding i-allr'il lliiinil'^ 
toii^H BnwtJ» hehmging to Sir A, Arhesoin ?4ioiili| be tiirneil 
into a imiltluniHe or ii iMirnit'k. Swift iakr* the «*p|Hirttt- 
nity of carieiituring tlie spi'-einl objeet «d |ii»4 aver»iim» the 
blustering mui illiteriitc^ solditT, thoiigb he iiidigriiifilly 
donhw that he liiid sitid finytliing dimgrei^iible to him h«ifi* 
pitable enterUuner, flatly Aehemi>n c^nr mi raged him in 
writing mieh “ liimpoonm,** l!er tit4e i*iiiinoi hnvii been 
very ddicnUs* mid she, perhaps, did not perrelve how « 
rutlanuBS whieh idleets to \m mdy playful mity be really 
offenaive. If the ptnun shows that Swift look iiberties 
with hii frieiuls, it itlsi* shows ihiii he still iinsm’^ft.iwd llie 
strange power of reprodueing the strain of thought nf m 
vulgar mind whieh he exhibiteil in Mr, llnrris** |ieiiliiin, 
Two other works whieh iippeared in themi liwt ynirs are 
more romarkiihle i^roofs of the mniie power, Tht* (*mm- 
pkt§ (Mkctkm a/ (hnted ami and 

thci IHrmthm lo iierpnniH are most singular fterfiiriii- 
aneos, and curiously illustrative of Swifi*s liibil* of 
thouglit and eaunposition. He maunii to have ta^guii tlieiii 
during some of bis curly visits bi Kiiglaiitl, lie kepi 
them by him and amustnl hitiwlf by working ii|ioti ttieiii* 
though they were never cpiitii llidslieit* The /Wile ilm§- 
virmtmi wa* given, m we have seen, to Harlitr iri lii* 
• Or ihi wrnilil hartlly Imve wriiosi ilie 
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later years, and the Directions to Servants came into the 
pr'niter’s hands when ho was already imbecile. They 
show liow closely Swift’s sarcastic attention was fixed 
through life upon the ways of liis inferiors. They are a 
mmn of materials for a natural history of social absurdi- 
ties, sucli ns Mr. Darwin was in the habit of bestowing 
upon the manners and customs of worms. The difference 
is that Darwin had none but kindly feelings for worms, 
whereas Swift’s inspection of social vermin is always 
edged with contempt. The Conversations are a marvel- 
lous collection of the sot of cant phrases which at best 
have supplied the absence of thought in society. Inci- 
dentally there are some curious illustrations of the cus- 
toms of the day; though one cannot suppose that any 
human beings had ever the marvellous flow of pointless 
proverbs with which Lord Sparkish, Mr. Neverout, Miss 
Notable, and the rest manage to keep the hall incessantly 
rolling. The talk is nonsensical, as most small-talk would 
be, if taken down by a reporter, and, according to modem 
standard, hideously vulgar, and yet it flows on with such 
vivacity that it is perversely amusing : 

AmwiralL But, Mr. Noverout, I wonder why such a hand- 
aoiue, straight young gentUunan as you don't get some rich widow ? 

“ Lord iHpurkkh, Straight I Ay, straight as iny leg, and that's 
crO'Oked at the knee. 

“iVewonL Truth, madam, if it had rained rich widows, none, 
would fall upon me. Egad, I was born under a threepenny planet, 
never to be worth a groat,” 

And 80 the talk flows on, and to all appearance might flow 

forever. 

Swift professes in his preface to have sat many hundred 
times, with his teble-book ready, without catching a single 
phrase for his book in eight hours. Truly he is a kind of 
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Bo«wi5ll f>f 1 h miyitiHl al llm t|iiiiiililj «! 

tlioyglii wliU'li tiiiy^i ||**n*’ inl*> Uu’% r'lijhi.i-itu tritliiiii 
tlpoB h Hiiiiihir vnii t.4 iip*yj ih*^ riii|ftiiiinii 4 

of wntrw m givi^ii in iiU /vsf<iy Ihf i‘\ieuliws 

qf ih§ ilumuu Miwi ; but tluit ui a iiyr*’ ’-.ki! r«uiji|iiiriHi 
with thin lu^rfuriiiiuu’*’. 'rhr ihrfftnmM r.» Sfnmmii 

SlliOWft iili lUiunini u|‘ ^•%rlir^| |||H>U llir 

rioUH uUHiiuiu^i^H of tiu’ ria.?t.n Soiiu^ oi^i hm wiicl 

that it iM piiiuftil to r«%'ui f*** luiiiulr luul rrm^^t-wym iiu 
oipofuim of «iiu? varb’ty of huuuui folly. ru4oiil*ti'iily i| 
migpfwlM that Swift niUrtt havr iippuarr**! lo !«’ ay onini* 
aokuit iua>*tur, lK?lmiy, m 1 havo mul^ lo lag 

iBX 0 dlt»iH*M iii that i*ap«in!y. Miuiy iifi*Hub,itr» mlUmi thii 
ek»0 aiUuitiiUi whii’h ht? lamlowtiil upon isvi^ry 4iftail cif 
hia wjrvftiiW livim, aiul thi^ iiuiiior«m« r«'j»r«Hjfa whirli tin 
adiiiiniatumi ‘*HwiH?ihyarl,’' ho m 14 an ugly wiik'* 
iimicl who liiul ovortitiiiti a j*.4ni, iakti iliiA 4owii iu 
tho kitohosi anil ilu it hm** Thai m iin|Miii*ibli%’* alio 
roplittL **Thtm,** lin anh!, ** if you iiiii^l faulty 

commit fanite timi cafi \m iimiii|c4/* Atiolli«»r «|i»ry l#tli 
liow^whnn ii acrviinl lunl nxcti-ml Iiifiiwi4f for 11**1 rlwmiiiiig 
boot» on the griiuiul thni ttu’y wmihl nmiii bn 4irly agatiii 
Bwiffc mink him in»ply Um wMim priiiriph^ ht Piiiitig brimk* 
fmit, which wouhi bo only a kmiporiiry rtmiwly for liiiiigvr. 
In ilik, aa in every rrlalion of liC«\ Swift w».» titpler » 
llncl of nectiwiiy of imposing hiingrlf iijinn evs^ry one In 
contact witli him, ami followwl tnit liifi r«iiiiiiiafiili liito 
the mimiioit iSoiniU. !ii tiu? /iiVrrlfimi fn SrtmmiM lie t»* 
tocunuiliiicfd the rnauHa of hia eijn^rienre in roit? i|oj.iftrk 
munt; iiml llm reiitling nmy not iw wlihoiii iMlificatiMii Iti 
the peoplii who every now am! then aiitioiiiiee m » iiww 
diwovory that w^rvimta artt apt to Iw •olfliti, ifi4f»lrtil, »iff| 
iktkrnly, anti to |iri?fcr their owii I# llmir uti*' 
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Probably no fault, could be found with tbe modem 
Hucceasors of eigbtcenth- century servants winch has not 
already been exemplified in Swift’s presentment of that 
golden ago of domestic comfort. The details are not ah 
together pleasant ; but, admitting such satire to he legiti- 
mate, Swift’s performance is a masterpiece. 

Swift, however, loft work of a more dignified kind. 
Many of the letters in his coiTCspondence are admirable 
specimens of a perishing art. The most interesting are 
those which passed between him, Pope, and Bolingbroke, 
and which were published by Pope’s contrivance during 
Swift’s last period. “I look upon us three,” says Swift, 
as a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to expect or 
fear, and so far fittest to converse with one another.” We 
may, perhaps, believe Swift when ho says that he “ never 
leaned on his elbow to consider what he should write” 
(except to fools, lawyers, and ministers), though we cer- 
tainly cannot say the same of his friends. Pope and 
Bolingbroke are full of affectations, now transparent 
enough ; but Swift in a few trenchant, outspoken phrases 
daahci out a portrait of himself as impressive as it is in 
mim ways painful Wo must, indeed, remember, in read- 
ing bis inverse hypocrisy, hia tendency to call Ms own mo- 
tives by their ugliest naraes—a tendency which is specially 
pronounced in writing letters to the old friends whose very 
names n^call the memories of past happiness, and lead him 
to dwell upon the gloomiest side of the present. There is, 
too, a characteristic reserve upon some points^ In his last 
visit to Pope, Swift loft his friend’s house after hearing the 
bad accounts of Stella’s healtli, and hid himself in London 
lodgings. He never mentioned his anxieties to his friend, 
wlio hoard of them first from Sheridan ; and in writing 
afterwards from Dublin, Swift excuses himself for the 
0 
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SWIFT. 




clj’srrtiou l>jf' nTfrriiiijj tt» ••■vi.ii ill tt 

t.rui* rmiHa (“ iw{> fritinln iH*vrr iii4 wril !n*|r'|!n’r ) 

• atul hin anxiety alnati htn nlTair**, with* ail n wt»r«t at » ail 
Sit'lhi. A pliime of HorHt; 4 t»r«*kr*H in tlir^ prini^ai^ viatr 
alunii “the pn'Hiait Sh41a» \vho«‘vi*r may !»*•/' m-vim 
to prt>vo that ho t<»o lm»l no km*w|i’il|^o of Hlollft oxrrpl 
from thn poonm to llu* unuu\ l*liorii wrro 

lieptlm of fei'lijiix wlitrh Swift oi»nl«l not !iiy lain’ tint 
frioiul in whono idTrotion In* maaiH mo»4t |liortni|^tily to 
have truHted, C Mi'anwhili’ In* given full vent to the neorii 
(if mankind nml Iiimnelf^ the hitter and wniivailing halrt^ 
of oppreHHton, and id»»>ve all for that f^trunge mlni^liiig of 
pride ami retnorw’, whudi in ahvina ehiiraeteriniie of lili 
turn <»f iniml. ^./Wln»n he lenven Arhullmot iiiitl Ihipo tm 
oxpreHHCH the wanntli of Itin feelings hy tteelariiig thiil Im 
•will try to forget them. Ih* in deeply grievwl hy the deiiih 
of Congreve, and tln^ grief mHke?i him iilmont n^grel lliiii Im 
over had n friend. lie would give half tiiii fortune for itw 
temper of an (mny-going mnitiiilntiineu who eoiild teko ii|i or 
lose a friend aHeaidly an a ent “ la not thin the inm tiappj 
manf’ The Iohh of ("lay euta him U % the lieart ; lie un 
the letter announcing it that he had kept the letter by liiiii 
five days ** by an impulse firnduKling anme mlnforltiiie.** Ho 
cannot speak of it exempt to any that he mgrvi^ that long 
living liaa not hiirdoned film, and tliat ho ex|M«ta to ditt 
poor and friondUm Popova illHieiillJh on liii 

8|)iritB.” Ilia moral ia tliat if ha ware to liagiii file world 
again lio would never run the rkk of a friefiduhip with 
a poor or iickly man — for ha eaniiot liainitiii liitti»lf* 
‘^Therefore T argno that avarice and Iwnlrstfw of liearl 
are the two luippient (|ualittes ii man can »et|iii» wtni l« 
kto in hin Ufa, Imhuuihci by living long we miiit Icmiiii tmt 
fjiand« or may ineraaao our fortunaa^’ Tliit bitliinie« k 
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equally apparent in regard to the virtues on which ho 
most prided himself. His patriotism was owing to ^‘per- 
fect rago and resentment, and the mortifying sight of 
slavery, folly, and baseness which, as he says, he is 
the direct contrary of Pope, who can despise folly and hate ‘ / 
vice without losing his temper or thinking the worse of 
individuals. 1 “ Oppression tortures him,’^ and means bit- 
tor hatred of the concrete oppressor. He tells Barber in 
1738 that for three years ho has been but the shadow of 
his former self, and lias entirely lost his memory, “ except 
when it is roused by perpetual subjects of vexation.’^ 
Commentators have been at pains to show that such sen- 
timents arc not philanthropic; yet they are the morbid 
utterance of a noble and affectionate natoe soured by 
long misery and disappointment. They brought their 
own punishment. The unhappy man was fretting him- 
self into melancholy, and was losing all sources of conso- 
lation. “ I have nobody now left but you,” he writes to 
Pope in 1736. His invention is gone; he makes projects 
which end in the manufacture of waste paper; and what 
vexes him most is that his female friends have now for- 
saken him.” “ Years and infirmities,” he says in the end 
of the same year (about the date of the Legion Club), 
have quite broke mo ; I can neither read, nor write, nor 
remcmibcr, nor converse. All I have left is to walk and 
ride.” A few letters arc preserved in the next two years 
— melanclioly wails over his loss of health and spirit — 
pathetic expressions of continual affection for his ^‘dearest 
and almost only constant friend,” and a warm request or 
two for services to some of his acquaintance. 

The last stage was rapidly approaching. Swift, who 
had always been thinking of death in these later years, 
had anticipated the end in the remarkable verses On th$ 


ih'liih t^f Dr, Diti/f. Thi» ati«l «»r l}ir#« filliPf ji«r« 
firffwirieim 4»f limy I I hr mnw iirriiHl. rs|if»ciiill| ilm 
Wfi/iiwli/ tm niid lli« Vrrsm in m 

fiH' Hwifi'^ rliiiif tiilw to Iw ealirti n fitiri. ii«iw far ihai 
yatim run Ih^ l*» liim a i|yr«»ti«»n nf rla^wiUtm* 

imu SwiflV «»rlgiiiiility a|»j»rarii in llir trry f»rl %hu% 
hv m|tiirei II iii^w dam |o Im mmir fur liiiii. Il« |ii«lifii?i..l 
rt:’*i«iirk in mi far m t»r mm iir¥rr a |iiir| in tliti 
in wlyt^li \Vs>ril«Wi»rili m Htirllrj tif rfrn 

Drjilnn lufiJM’lf wrr« imrU, Hin fmriry tmy t» 
rlijinnl prt>m% wni nhyuUt, |n*rl4aj»% tm jiiil. it itmiil lli« 
Miiui kvi'l in IIhi «iiln nf pm^try m UmitirmM, ft 
from lit^l uliiiply in Imlni* rliyiiiiHl, Iml in llial ito 
iiu^triiml farm ntsiniiii ki Im ilir miyrm! eiiiI «|»}iri'i|iriiit«- 
nicnia iif iiltnriiiicM?. Hninn of ilm pnntj)* MriT-jutio mtl Im** 
inoroiii pliriMm n»mll ilmUhr%%» iitont itrarly lliin 
alms ; a»i far i?X4«iij4ii» ilin afl«?i> Kjaalmi up^m tmiiH 

antics In ilict • 

** Ttm f wiilf miff fiinti# 

TImir hy in Itirl*. 

|4t» imlttwlinti m Um 

liw Miiiilrr iwn llisi til nin 

Aliil lliwii l»irp Unillrr nilll to Wl# V«l, 

Aiiil » pn>«w4l 

Ill tins f«W4» iin Ills own daatli lli« 
tlici gltiw anti farcii of fottliiig wliirli wa jmrciiifre li«iliiii*l 
the iiiiirnly maml anil {miinilf? ^?iii l» ©bti.!© tlict 

work Ui II liigliiir hml !l b m iiirm rtiniiiiif of tf«ff •iliiy 
itite awy*g«iiig mtm*^ will yp| llt» 
gliti pttlioi mi MiUmimi itit p«iatiliir irtifif of wlitel tit# 
mm tfiti gitmt i»i*ter, afl«l m witli » ^iilittiifiil wli|©ls 
»i»y l»i mild! j^tiadl in imift-* itmnUy lli«» 
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far more dignified and in some sense imaginative perform- 
ances. Whatever name we may please to give such worh, 
Swift has certainly struck home, and makes an impression 
which it is difficult to compress into a few phrases. It is 
the essence of all that is given at greater length in the cor- 
respondence, and starts from a comment upon Rochefou- 
cauld’s congenial maxim about the misfortunes of our 
friends. He tells how his acquaintance watch his decay, 
tacitly congratulating themselves that “it is not yet so bad 
with us how, when he dies, they laugh at the absurdity 
of his will : 

“ To public uses ! There’s a whim ! 

What had the public done for him ? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride, 

He gave it all — hut first he died.” 

Then we have the comments of Queen Caroline and Sir 
Robert, and the rejoicings of Grub Street at the chance of 
passing off rubbish by calling it his. His friends are 
really touched : 

“Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

A week, and Arbuthnot a day ; 

St. John himself will scarce forbear 

To bite his pen and drop a tear ; 

The rest will give a shrug and cry, 

* ’Tis pity, hut we all must die !’ ” 

The ladies talk over it at their cards. They have learnt 
to show their tenderness, and. 

“ Receive the news in doleful dumps. 

The Dean is dead (pray what is trumps?); 

Then Lord have mercy on his soul I 

(Ladies, Fll venture for the mU.y^ 

The poem concludes, as usual, with an impartial char 


urfiT of tlu^ l>fau, c-iitiiiH* willi Ji |iriiir liof. Iifijliititiii- 
lilt\ tlii! {H>wor of indrp<*rHtrsin% lovr of liiii friiifidi, liitr«l 
of rtaTuptioij, .*uul ho fttrili; litliiHtH lliit! Ii*’ iitiiy IiikI 

itnu’!'i Hiitiro in Iuh vrin/* ilm vi^ry 

qmmtionnblr unwrliim thiit ho '* tlio vin* but ii|»iiriHl 

tin* natnt^'* MHrlht»roii|^ln \Miiirt*»n, lliirnol, Slw^lr, Wnb 
puh% mui II good nuiny iiior«*» iidglil hiivr^ tnul 
to miy upon thiit homl l1io litni phniMr in signitlfiini : 

** !!«♦ j.'iiVr fisi* littli- liP hit! 

To htiilil a tnt !iis4 iimtl ; 

Anti »ht»wrii l»y nsiirfi 

Ko I4alt**n nmiwi it »o 

Tlial h» Iwtii Iffi bin di^hli^r* 

I winh It mum iiwy hnvp » twi%m !'* 

Vot miino yoiirn. in Swift had »poiit tinndi llitniglii 
and tiino in arranging thn dotidlH of tfdn |ir«|iirii|., Ho til^- 
titnaioly loft about with whiidi, iind »uino nilior 

aontrilnditum. St. Hiilfiok*H HtiHpitiil waa «*jiriii«l fur ifly 
patkuita in tlio yt*ar I if*7, 

TIhi la»i fi’W yoarw of Swifi\ lifo wi^n* |iii.aM«il in an al- 
niont total wdipno of iniidbn^i. thn* |iiit.lii’f i«" to Mm. 

Wbitoway givoa idintoit tho litui lotirh : ** i hwit tory 
minomblo all night, and to-day l•lctrot^lf’ly dnif aiitt full of 
pain. I atn ho atnptd and itonfouiidptl tlifit I rafiiiot pic-* 
proHH tlio niortilloation I ani iindnr hcilli i*f l»o<ly itinl tniiid. 
All I can Hity \n that I atn not in lort.itr*’* ; hiil f daily ami 
hourly oxpcH^t it, Fray lot iiio hum how y*'iiir tioiillti i* 
find your family. I hardly niidotmtatid otu^ word 1 writ*’, 
I am iuro my day a will ho vnry fi*w, for iiiiwrfitdf^ lliry 
must bo. If I df» not hlitiidor, it m Salitriiiiy, July *ilh 
1740. If I livo till Monday, I afiidl litnii* ti* m*^ yoti, 
hapH for th«4 Imt tiinn.** 'Kmu after lti» Ins 
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showed gleams of his former intelligence, and is said to 
have written a well-known epigram during an outing with 
his attendants : 

“Behold a proof of Irish sense ! 

Here Irish wit is seen ! 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine.” 

Occasionally he gave way to furious outbursts of vio- 
lent temper, and once suffered great torture from a swell- 
ing in the eye. But his general state seems to have been 
apathetic ; sometimes he tried to speak, but was unable 
to find words. A few sentences have been recorded. On 
hearing that preparations were being made for celebrating 
his birthday he said, “ It is all folly ; they had better let 
it alone.” Another time he was heard to mutter, “ I am 
what I am ; I am what I am.” Few details have been 
given of this sad period of mental eclipse; nor can we 
regret their absence. It is enough to say that he suffered 
occasional tortures from the development of the brain-dis- 
ease ; though as a rule he enjoyed the painlessness of tor- 
por. The unhappy man lingered till the 1 9th of October, 
1745, when he died quietly at three in the afternoon, after 
a night of convulsions. He was buried in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and over his grave was placed an epitaph, con- 
taining the last of those terrible phrases which cling to 
our memory whenever his name is mentioned. Swift lies, 
in his own words, 

“ Ubi S8Bva indignatio 
Cor ulterius lacerare nequit.” 

What more can be added? 


THK END. 


